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Joun BuNYAN may be said to occupy an unique position in 
the history of English life and thought. It is possible to 
classify most men of originality or genius. They can be 
described as poets, scientists, historians, etc. Bunyan seems 


ich to defy classification. Men of letters have, it is true, claimed 


him as an ornament to English literature. Bunyan himself 
would probably have received the suggestion with humour 
and with some surprise both at the classification and at the 
jfcompany which would thus welcome him as one of them- 
slves. He wrote entirely upon matters which fall within 
the domain of theology. But no one could describe him 
as a theologian, and certainly theologians do not usually 
appeal to his authority: he had neither the knowledge, the 
taining, the scholarship, nor the type of mind of those who 
belong to that class of thinkers. Nor is he to be regarded 
¢p imply as a preacher or pastor of religion, though he would 
have doubtless recognised himself in that group more readily 
Bunyan tercentenary lecture given to the Philosophical Society in 
leeds, October 1928. * : , 
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than in any other. But he was much more than a preache 
of the Gospel—he was a writer on religion with a peculig 
medium of expression and presentation of his me 

unknown before and without an imitator or rival since his 
day. Nor, finally, can we describe him as a mystic in the 
ordinary sense of the term; for he frankly dissociated himself 
from the mystics of his time, and his writings in no way 
resemble those of men like Thomas & Kempis, Fénelon o 
St Francis, men who have spent their lives in the green 
pastures beside the still waters of meditation, and have by 
their counsels sought to cool the fevered spirits of ther 
troubled fellow-mortals. If we are, then, to understand the 
mind of Bunyan we seem faced with the insuperable difficulty 
“+ knowing where to place him, or with whom to compare 

im. 

We cannot find much help from a history of his life, nor 
even that of his time. He who was so intensely interested in 
himself in certain respects is singularly reticent about the 
external details of his own history. One would have thought 
that a man who had extraordinary gifts for autobiography 
would have delighted in recasting in narrative form the 
secular story of his earthly pilgrimage. But for him these 
things seem to have had no interest at all. Beyond hints 
and general statements we know practically nothing from 
himself of his upbringing, his occupations, his doings and 
sayings, or his intimate associates. We do not even know 
exactly when he was born or where. He was married twice; 
and we do not know the name of his first wife, who seems to 
have been a woman of piety, and only the christian name 
of the second. Nor has his industrious biographer, Dr 
Brown, been able from the obscure recesses of local history 
to extract much direct illuminating information concerning 
his personality and mode of life. All the known facts could 
be given in a few pages of narrative. The general history of 
the time at which Bunyan lived doubtless throws light upon 
some important aspects of his character and upon his 
attitude to religion. Its value, however, is indirect. It 
cannot account for the man or explain the reasons for his 
peculiar outlook on the world. It was, indeed, a remarkable 
epoch in the history of England, and, one of the most forma- 
tive in the ecclesiastical and political life of the nation. He 
lived during the period when England was struggling 
perplexity and confusion of spirit to settle down after the 
disaster of the Reformation. Every parish in England 
felt the shock and took part in the struggle in some form oF 
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ynother. Religious life was intensified, divisions and sub- 
divisions became sharpened ; the passions which stain the 
human heart were intermingled with those which give it 
gnctity and serenity. The intellectual life of the time broke 
gut into a splendour of thought and imagination unsurpassed 
and hardly equalled in any age in the history of man. Bacon 
and Shakespeare died just a few years before Bunyan was, 
horn; he was a contemporary of Isaac Newton, Milton, | 
locke, Hobbes, and Jeremy Taylor. In the same epoch we 
find great men also in the spheres of art and politics. It 
yas an age when the human spirit, not only in England 
but elsewhere in Europe, seemed liberated and rose to 
sme of the highest peaks of human achievement. But 
Bunyan’s mind lived and moved in a region almost com- 
pletely detached from the historical circumstances of his 
time. He owed little of importance to his immediate environ- 
ment. No one knows how or where he acquired his mastery 
of English speech ; his school education was of the most 
dementary description and ceased at a very early age. His 
associates were mainly unlettered men and women of simple 
ind lowly lives. Except towards the end of his days he 
tld no intercourse with people of influence. He does not 
vem to have read more than about half a dozen books in his 
life; he seems, in fact, to have written more books than he 
ad ever read. His Bible, Dent’s Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven, Bishop Bayly’s Practice of Piety, the Book of Common 


‘I Prayer, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Luther’s treatise on The 


Galatians—these seem to have constituted his supply of 
literature. He knew no history except that contained in the 
Bible. Froude suggests that one bit of verse in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress may have owed its origin to Shakespeare—a very 
doubtful suggestion. The works of a playwright could hardly 
hve found approval in the religious circle of Bedford 
to which Bunyan belonged. One may indeed wish that 
Bunyan had had the first folio of Shakespeare with him 
during his long years in Bedford gaol; but the interesting 
speculations thus arising must be set aside. It has been 
thought that The Holy War may have owed something to a 
perusal of Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained ; 
but there is no proof of this. 

Since, then, history and biography give very little help in 
tnderstanding the personality and mind of Bunyan, we shall 
tun to another quarter. We have, fortunately, at our 
disposal in the chief works of Bunyan a mirror of his own 
inner life, a revelation of the motives and influences which 
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moulded his character, a vivid picture of what he took to 
be his own purpose and destiny on earth. This, after all, jg 
perhaps of more importance for the object we have in viey 
than a statement of how he came to be what he was. Bunyan, 
we may say, found only one subject of supreme importance 
in life—his own soul. In that sense he was more interested 
in himself than in anything or anyone else. The three 
significant works to which we have referred—His Grag 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, published in 1666, after 
being six years in prison ; The Pilgrim’s Progress, published 
in 1677, and written during the six months of his second 
imprisonment in 1676; and The Holy War, published in 
1682—may be considered different versions of the single theme 
which occupied him from the first days of what we may call 
his mature spiritual consciousness. This one theme was the 
state of his individual soul—its safety in this world and its 
security in the next. All his writings—and there are some 
fifty-nine in all—are based on this central problem, and deal 
with matters which surround it or bear more or less remotely 
upon it. 

In handling this theme Bunyan is dealing all the while 
with what, for him, was a vital question of life and death, 
He never wrote for effect or reputation. There is the intense 
sincerity in his writing of a man in “ downright earnest” 
with life. It is only on the surface that there appears to be 
at times the light play of fancy; his very humour—and he 
had much of it—was mordant and grim. The superficial 
reader of The Pilgrim’s Progress and The Holy War is apt to 
treat the allegorical form in which they are cast as a device 
for entertaining the imagination. It is rather a picturesque 
medium for conveying in the most vivid colours possible the 
nature, conditions, and prospects of the human soul in this. 
world. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress and The Holy War convey in 4 
generalised form the same story as Bunyan portrays so 
vividly in the particular case of his own history which is 
given us in Grace Abounding. The difference between the 
three works is not in their subject-matter, but in the manner 
of exposition of the same subject. In Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners we have an epitomised spiritual auto- 
biography of his own life for the years 1649-58, the four 
years after his first marriage. It is a conscientious and 
critical analysis of the stages of the struggle through which 
he passed on his way to attain the assurance of his soul’s 
salvation. We may describe it quite fairly as the religious 
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ogress of the pilgrim, John Bunyan; or, from another 
int of view, as the Holy War in which John Bunyan 
personally participated. ; 

In The Pilgrim’s Progress, again, he generalises his own 

onality and experience and describes the journey through 
which every individual passes, or may expect to pass, who 
takes the highway towards the attainment of religious 
gcurity. It can also be described as the allegorised story of 
Grace Abounding for all sinners, each of whom, like Bunyan 
and St Paul before him, is prepared to regard himself as the 
chief of sinners; or, once more, it may be said to be a record 
of the Holy War in which each must engage who would 
obtain the victory over the world, the flesh and the evil, 
which precedes the award of the crown of life. 

In The Holy War we have the theme of man’s salvation 
described again in allegorical form as a war between the 
opposed spiritual powers which divide the control of the 
Universe between them, Shaddai the Almighty and Diabolus 
the supreme rebel, who had been expelled from heaven for 
lisobedience. The seat of the conflict is the soul of man, or 
Mansoul, whose earthly existence is portrayed as the accept- 
ace of the dominion of Shaddai and Diabolus alternately, 
and the consequent war between these powers for the posses- 
ion of Mansoul, the ultimate issue of the struggle lying, 
swe might expect, with the victory of the representative 
of Shaddai, Prince Emmanuel. Here in The Holy War the 
temporal and earthly warfare in the soul of man is shown to 
have its cosmic counterpart in the battle for supremacy 
between the eternal powers of good and evil, dividing the 
inverse between them. The Pilgrim’s Progress of the 
dect, in time, when translated into the language of eternity, 
heomes in Bunyan’s Holy War a divine philosophy of human 
history—the pilgrim’s progress of humanity; and Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners is transformed into a 
divine plan of grace abounding to the whole human race. 

We do not suggest that Bunyan deliberately designed his 
thee books on the scheme of thought above indicated. 
He was not a self-conscious literary or philosophical artist ; 
his art of exposition had all the unconsciousness of high 
genius. But reflection on his works enables us to see perhaps 
better than he did himself what was the inner connection 
of his thought. These three works, therefore, should be 
laken together if we are to grasp the full significance of his 
conception of his own and of man’s life and destiny. Each 
k is in itself a masterpiece in its own kind. More people 
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are familiar with The Pilgrim’s Progress than with either of 
the other books, and many of those who have read Gray 
Abounding have not read The Holy War. Macaulay remarks 
that if there had been no Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy Wy 
would have been the best religious allegory ever written, § actel: 
We might go further and place The Holy War as th § mpe® 
highest reach of Bunyan’s genius. It has not achieved the tumed 
popularity of The Pilgrim’s Progress, partly because jt§ found: 
moves on a rather more abstract level of thought and § is, for 
expression, and has a greater daring of insight. The Pilgrim’; § xage' 
Progress is commonly supposed to be within the compre. § pee 
hension even of the youthful intellect ; and by the vividness life. E 
of its imagery, the pictorial concreteness of its language, profou 
and the familiarity of the persons who meet us on the way, avivic 
there is some justification for placing it among the world’s § by fea 
great story books, though it has probably filled more children § puis 
with gloom and misery than it has enriched with real happi- § hell fi 
ness. If it is a book for children, it is mainly for grown-up world. 
children with some experience of life. But The Holy War § mre 
is unmistakably the book of a great seer and religious § cam 
prophet in the old sense of the term. Bunyan here reaches § ¥ fel 
the level of one who might be described as an English § person 
Ezekiel. The writer moves through the celestial region of § Meref 
his own conceiving with Miltonic sweep and _ strength of § my: 
imagination, with a remarkable consistency of intricate} My! 
thought cast in an unrestrained form of lofty narrative, and } painfu 
at the same time with a masterly subtlety of analysis. His under 
style is, at its best, virile, homely, throbbing with vitality, } Mealth 
Its intensely practical intention alone seems to prevent it with 
rising to the level of grandeur. The closing charge of Prince endow 
Emmanuel to the inhabitants of Mansoul, after the great § 8 20! 
deliverance, has the fitness, the dignity and effectiveness of | Wusu 
the concluding chorus of a Greek drama. livenc 
We may ask, then, what was this view of life which was}, Th 
of such supreme interest and importance to Bunyan, and him 0 
how did he come to adopt it as his own ? been 
In the history of religion there have appeared from time had E 
to time men who have a passion to realise for themselves the | ™por 
innermost truth of religious experience, who demand the whonr: 
uttermost certainty of individual conviction, and who wil Churc 
go through any personal suffering in order to obtain it.) “ten 
Most men who are sincerely religious doubtless pass through with 
this phase to some extent. But only in the case of a few the n 
rare individuals is the struggle undertaken with all its stand 
poignant intensity. Bunyan was one of these select minds. 
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To outward appearance, Bunyan in his early youth and first 
manhood was like many another of his station in the Bedford- 
shire of his day. He was a healthy, well-built young man, 
boisterous and cheerful, rough in behaviour, rugged in char- 
acter, loose and blasphemous in language, a sturdy and 
impenitent liar as occasion required. But when his mind was 
tumed seriously to religion his life was shaken to its very 
fundations. ‘This is how religion lays hold of some people ; it 
is, fortunately, not the way for all, though Bunyan in his 
exaggeration of the reality and importance of his own ex- 
perience took his own case to be typical of every truly religious 
life. Bunyan’s religious attitude began and was governed by a 
profound sense of alienation from God, which took the form of © 
avivid consciousness of his own personal sinfulness, permeated 
by fear of punishment in this life and the terror of eternal 
punishment by hell fire in the next world. He believed that 
hell fire was literally reserved for every guilty soul in another 
vorld. The more he dwelt on this aspect of his case, the 
more the sense of isolation increased, the more acutely he 
became aware of his individuality, and, as the result, the more : 
he felt that, at least for him, religion consisted solely in a 
personal relation of his particular soul and God. He was 
therefore from the first thrown back on himself;  self- 
alysis and self-criticism became his preoccupation and his 
oly resort in finding a way out of his perplexities. It is a 
painful spiritual situation; but it would be a complete mis- 
understanding to regard it as due to morbidity or un- 
healthiness of temperament. Bunyan was a robust man, 
wth a singularly sane intellect, healthy emotions, and 
mdowed with exceptionally good sense. His spiritual state 
s normal for many people, and was merely realised with 
inusual intensity by Bunyan owing to the depth and sensi- 
liveness of his nature and his genius for religious experience. 
. This, then, was the first stage of his initiation. It started 
on his way, and a very hard way it was. It would have 
been less difficult, much shorter, and perhaps less interesting, 
hd Bunyan had any capacity for appreciating the profound 
mportance of institutions for the life of religion. Those ta 
vhom the organisation of religion in the institution of the 
Church provides sufficient satisfaction to the spirit, the 
rene security of a fellowship of faith shared by the present 
with the past, hallowed by tradition and beautified by all 
€ resources of art—these cannot be expected to under- 
stand the attitude of Bunyan. He was an individualist in 
on, not an institutionalist. Though he at first attended 
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the parish church and participated with some: enjoyment 
in its form of worship, the formality of a fixed service could 
not give him what he wanted; and ‘sharing a service with 
others was no substitute or guarantee for individual ¢op. 
viction. What he demanded was an inward, not an outward, 
.Tealisation of his relation to God, a realisation which ow 
and could owe, nothing to tradition or social institutions, 
but could only be derived from direct communion of his 
soul with God alone. From this point of view, a ritual o 
‘institutional religious service was a hindrance, not a help, 
‘and might prove a snare and deception. 

At an earlier or another time in the history of the Chureh 
in England Bunyan’s instinctive individualism would have 
appeared like spiritual revolt or rebellion; but in his day 
the firstfruits of the Reformation and of Protestantism in 
Europe had begun to show themselves in England. The break 
with the great historic Church made it necessary to recast 
and reconsider the whole problem of institutional religion, 
Inevitably there grew up separate sects, one laying stress 
on one point, another on another, episcopacy claiming con- 
tinuity with the past and conformity of worship, the various 
sects denying the need for either continuity or conformity, 
The right of private judgment and of the individual con- 
science in matters of religion was emphasised and asserted 
sometimes with success, at other times with disaster. The 
controversies arising out of this turmoil were at their height 
in Bunyan’s day. Individualism in religion was but the 
personal side of sectarian separatism in church life. This 
historical background or environment was an encourage- 
ment and a support to such an attitude as Bunyan adopted 
by instinct or temperament. Individualism was the tap- 
root of Puritanism in England, and Bunyan was tempera- 
mentally a Puritan. We may add one further observation. 
We cannot but feel that Bunyan’s religious individualism 
has its origin to some extent in the sturdy independence of 
mind characteristic of a large number of Englishmen. It 
would be too much to say that this quality is the source of 
his whole attitude; it is perhaps enough to refer to it as the 
secular or racial element in its composition. 

It follows inevitably from Bunyan’s starting-point that 
his religious life would be solitary and isolated from his 
fellows, that his religious experience would consist in 4 
process of self-examination, experimental searching, and 
testing of his own ways of thought, feeling, and action, 80 
as to get rid of the sense of sinfulness which alienated him 
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from God. Experiment was of the essence of his procedure ; 
he could not be content to take instruction ; he had to try 
it out for himself, confirm it by his own personal experience. 
The history and experience of others only had a value if they 
could be repeated in his own case. And in the first instance 
his aim seems to have been purely negative: to get rid of 
the haunting sense of his evil nature. He does not seem to 
have either thought out or realised from the start what 
religion positively contributes to the lifeof man. The positive 
purpose of religion seems rather to have been a discovery than 
a definite object of desire. This accounts for the tortuous 
route which he followed in his own pilgrimage, and which he 
describes with such pathos and feeling in his Grace Abounding. 
He did not seem to know the kind of good he was seeking; 
all he knew was that he wanted to escape from the sense of 
his guilt. If he had grasped at the outset the fact that religion 
was intended to give him spiritual freedom of communion 
with the divine life, his way would probably have been less 
arduous, less solitary and less uncertain. 

But even an experiment and a test of failure and success 
imply some standard of appeal; and the sense of sin must 
assume some definite shape if sin is to become significant. 
The former, the standard of appeal, was found in the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, or, at any rate, in the 
correspondence of his experience with the demands, counsels 
and statements contained in the Bible. Without this, indeed, 
he would have completely lost his way; probably he would 
never have started at all. It was in one sense above him; 
for, like all religious people in England at his time, he 
accepted it as the inspired word of God, and took all its 
statements as absolutely true, any figure or metaphor or 
historical facts being regarded as a symbol of religious truth 
when properly interpreted. He recognised the value of assist- 
ance in understanding it, but this was but an aid to form his 
own individual judgment and conviction. The translation 
was as inspired as the original ; and to a scholar who asked 
him how he could be sure his interpretation was right since 
he did not know the original, he replied by asking the scholar 
whether he had ever seen the absolutely original documents 
himselfi—a shrewd reply. The Bible was perused and re- 
perused with the eagerness, industry and absorbing interest . 
of one who felt that deliverance from his spiritual distress 
could only be obtained by a knowledge of its whole contents. 
Such knowledge was a matter of spiritual life and death. 
Fortunately he was endowed with an astonishing memory, a 
Vou. XXVII.—No. 8. 18* 
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keen intelligence, a shrewd judgment, and a mind with an 
instinct or gift for divining religious truth. It is small] yy. 
prise that a book so complex in its substance, so profound 
in its wisdom and so comprehensive in its range of religious 
experience, should have proved quite sufficient to provide 
all the education in religion and life which Bunyan required 
for his purpose; and that its exquisite style of expression 
should have taught him all he needed of the resources of the 
English language to convey his own thoughts. 

The sins on which he concentrated his attention when 
conscious of his sinfulness, and on account of which he felt 
so estranged from God, seem to us relatively trifling com- 
pared to the importance he attached to them. He was not 
a man given to grossness of life; he committed no crime, 
was guilty of no offence against public or social law. The 
sins to which he refers are those of blasphemy, lying and 
Sabbath-breaking, in the sense of playing games on Sunday. 
The first seems rather an offence against decency or decorum 
of language, which, in the extreme form in which Bunyan 
indulged in it, may have been very bad indeed. But we 
should probably put it down to want of education and a 
desire for extravagant emphasis of speech. A constant 
indulgence in lying is doubtless a formidable charge. Playing 
games on Sunday was at that time quite common, and 
was, indeed, permitted by the Church, and to us seems 
innocent of offence. There was, however, one section of the 
religious community who regarded strict religious observance 
of the Sabbath as a test of sincere obedience to God, an 
unmistakable sign of a truly religious life. These were the 
Puritans. This was probably because the law concerning the 
Sabbath in a peculiar manner emphasised the direct inter- 
vention of God in the lives of men. Other laws of the 
Decalogue might have been ordained by man; this one 
could have been ordained by God alone. Bunyan may have 
been influenced by this view when the consciousness of his 
relation to God dawned on him. For he intensely enjoyed 
his tipcat and other games on Sunday, and found it extremely 
difficult to give them up. However this may be, we ought to 
look upon these sins, to which he attached so much import- 
ance, as rather illustrations and indications to himself of the 
inherent sinfulness of his nature; for he delighted in them, 
and the delight in sin was the serious matter. One sin was 
enough to condemn him outright: it stained the white 
radiance of righteousness; the number or kind of sins did 
not matter. Moreover, the accumulation of sins commit 
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in the past rose up against him in judgment to condemn 
him beyond dispute, and these could not be forgotten or 
diated. He was answerable for them. Concentration 
m these facts led him gradually to see, not only that 
icular acts were sinful, but that his whole nature was 
wmupt and evil just because it delighted in doing the 


ng. maa : 

The next step was soon taken. Self-criticism led him to 
gamine every mood and thought and feeling of his life, only 
ip discover in other forms the same evil tendencies at work 
everywhere in himself, with the result that the conviction of 
his inherent sinfulness was clear before him. 

It was through this concentrated self-analysis that he 








aquired the marvellous and penetrating insight into the 
imer workings of the human mind which he displays in his 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and which has made him a master artist 
inhis portrayal of human character. There are few corners 
ofthe mind which he has not explored, few types of character 
which he has not seen from the inside. For the types of char- 
acter he describes in his book are personifications of qualities 
w aspects of his own mind, discovered in the course of his 
ef-examination. Every man is an epitome of mankind, 
ad contains in himself all the phases, moods and forms of 
tuman nature. Bunyan had merely to look closely into his 
own heart to find his way to the heart of all men. 

It is from the same source, too, that he derives his art 
of exposition in the story Pilgrim’s Progress. It consists 
ofa succession of dialogues between different characters 
whom the Pilgrim meets on his way to the celestial city. 
Bunyan’s self-criticism consisted of a prolonged conversation 
vith himself in successive moods of mind. No wonder he 
found it, as he tells us, so easy to write his book; it is an 
illegorical record of communings with himself. 

The supreme question was how, with such a nature as he 
found himself to possess, he could escape from the burden 
which weighed him down and became heavier as he learned 
nore of himself. It is here that the real agony of the struggle 
began. He tried now this direction and. now that, allaying 
his misery by one expedient after another, only to find that 
each particular measure in turn proved but a temporary 
expedient, and no enduring source of alleviation and rest to 
his troubled spirit. However he tried to amend his life, 
this did not get rid of the actual sin committed in the past. 
This was a hard fact which defied every attempt to dismiss 
tor extinguish it. It seemed irremovable. And even if he 
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could remove it, there still remained the haunting dread of 
committing sin in the future ; he could find no guarantee oy 
security against sinstocome. Every possible temptation and 
doubt assailed him one after another, some trifling and easjj 
disposed of, others serious and apparently overwhelmi 
constantly appealing to the Bible for help, and again find 
the help but transitory. He plumbs the very depths of 
self-will, which is the essence of sin, and touches bottom 
when he deliberately rejects in a mood of wilfulness what he 
clearly knows to be the very means of finally securing the 
righteousness he seeks. This, which he calls the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, gave him, as might be expected, the greatest 
agony of soul; and only when he had passed through this, 
the worst crisis in his experience, did the clouds begin at last 
to disappear from his spirit. 

What he sought for was an enduring ground of spiritual 
peace, guaranteed by some statement in the Bible and ratified 
by his own experience. It was a terrific and, in fact, terri- 
fying experience, for he was spiritually alone, facing an 
unbending God of pure righteousness, fellowship with whom 
was quite impossible for a finite creature permeated by 
unrighteousness and inherently defective. It is small sur- 
prise that at times his brain seemed to reel and that he lost 
his balance. Voices from without spoke to him—some of 
them good, and seemed to come from God, directly or 
indirectly, some of them evil and believed to proceed from the 
devil. Such strenuous and constant self-analysis could not 
but lead to occasional morbidity of mind. With a less solid 
and sane personality the strain would have proved too much. 
It is probable that his mental security was maintained just 
because he regarded all his evil as due not to himself as such 
but to the outside agency of the devil. His nature was evil 
and sinful because it had been corrupted by the devil. In 
itself, as it was made by God, it was made for God and 
therefore good, and this was shown by the very desire to attain 
goodness. If the evil had had its origin really in himself, his 
nature would have been shattered by the struggle. As long 
as he could put all the blame on the devil, he could ascribe 
the cause to something outside himself. The struggle for 
freedom became a struggle with a real cause apart from him- 
self; the struggle was a real struggle, not a process of self- 
destruction. The belief in the devil therefore kept him sane, 


while it left the devil occupied in devising endless means of 


torturing him. He seems to have doubted everything except 
the reality of the devil. He doubted the existence of God, 
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doubted the truth of the Scriptures, doubted the value of 
the life of Christ. None of these were what we should call 
intellectual doubts; they did not rest on arguments, but on 
appeal to the religious emotions. They were religious doubts, 
not scientific questions. 

At last, and at long last, he finds permanent security 
where we might expect a man starting from his position in 
religion to find it. He discovers that a being, like himself, 
inherently unrighteous and sinful can only get rid of his 
snfulness by assuming, accepting and adopting as his own 
the perfect righteousness of the Divine Life. Nothing less 
vil do, nothing more is required. The righteousness he 
sought, the righteousness which was to remove completely 
his own unrighteousness, could not by hypothesis be obtained 
by his own efforts : it could therefore only be a gift emanating 
fom the Divine Love, accepted on the part of the individual 
by faith, and realised in course of time by hope. The 
historical manifestation of such a gift Bunyan found in the 
life and death of Christ as interpreted by St Paul. When 
mee Bunyan grasped this essential element of spiritual 
rligion as the clue to his own particular perplexities— 
verified and documented it by an array of texts found in 
the Bible, and confirmed it by a feeling of peace within him- 
slf—the struggle ceased. As he puts it, his burden fell from 
his shoulders; and he reached a level of spiritual security 
fom which he did not recede for the rest of his life. But 
the struggle, due as it was to an imperfect conception of the 
rligious life from the start, left its mark permanently upon 
him, He never escapes from the haunting shadow of doubt, 
misgiving, and what he calls spiritual temptation. Readers 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress will remember that while Christian 
lees from the devil and the city of destruction, the devil, in 
me guise or another, meets him all the way on his journey ; 
and even at the end there is an opening into hell a short 
distance from the gate of the Celestial City. This is a 
pathetic commentary on the religious life as Bunyan under- 
stood it, but at the same time a clear consequence of it. 
Tor if religion consists in an escape from one city to another, 
fom the city of destruction to the Celestial City, it is evident 
that no one can be quite certain of his safety until he is within 
the gates of the city of his destination. Uncertainty accom- 
panies him all along from one place to the other, troubling his 
spirit, giving urgency to his flight and compelling concentra- 
tion on his goal. If Christian gets rid of his burden half-way 
on his journey, he apparently does not get rid of the straps, 
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or else the mark of the burden remains on his shoulders, 
Indeed, Bunyan justified the haunting presence of the spectre 
of sin along the whole earthly pathway to holiness by maip. 
taining that it is the condition of carrying on the struggle o 
warfare in which spiritual life consists. If the enemy dis. 
appeared there would be nothing to live for; and to haye 
nothing to live for is much the same as to dream or to die, § 
that for Bunyan’s Christian not to be conscious of temptation 
is the worst kind of temptation, and the last kind of peril tohis 
soul. The devil, in this view, is essential to the ordained plan 
of salvation, not only to afford an opportunity to display 
the ultimate supremacy of good, but to stimulate finite and 
imperfect human beings to take a lively interest in goodness 
at all. According to Bunyan in The Holy War, the devil is 
an archangel of disobedience who was expelled from heaven 
for rebellion, and finds occupation by way of revenge in 
thwarting the divine purpose for the universe, and more 
particularly in captivating the soul of man. Milton adopted 
much the same view. It is not so difficult to understand 
how the devil came out of heaven—the difficulty is to under- 
stand how the devil ever came into it; and neither Milton 
nor Bunyan throws light on the subject. God suffers the 
devil to carry on his chosen task, says Prince Emmanuel at 
the end of The Holy War, to make Mansoul wakeful ; to try 
his love for his Divine Sovereign ; to make man remember 
‘ what a deplorable condition he once was in’; not to do man 
hurt, but to do man good which must come about if man 
watches and fights with evil. The devil is thus held to 
serve a valuable purpose in the Divine government of the 
universe, indispensable, in fact, to the spiritual life. “ Let 
the sight of a Diabolian,”’ says Prince Emmanuel, “ heighten 
thy love to me.” It may seem a paradox that man should 
have reason to be grateful to the devil for his apostacy ; and 
it may be a kind of righteous satisfaction to the devil to 
know that his rebellion was justified after all, though it must 
make him feel rather foolish to find that his revenge against 
God can be turned by man to the advantage of man’s 
eternal welfare. But Bunyan’s deeper insight has penetrated 
to the core of spiritual life; for the supremacy of spirit over 
nature and finite conditions requires the acceptance of the 
challenge of evil. The victory of spirit is only complete 
when it can look back in its hour of triumph and rejoice 
that it has engaged in the struggle ; when the happiness of the 
issue leaves room for mercy, pity, or even forgiveness, of the 
enemy; when spirit can smile in the face of danger and, 
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error overcome, can accept temptation at its worst, and say 

even to death, where is thy sting? to the grave, where is thy 
victory? The agony of Bunyan’s experience had enabled 
him to rise to this high level of spiritual achievement; and 
fit left its mark upon him to the end, who will deny that 
he had attained the goal of his desire and that it was well 
yorth while ? 

It will be evident to those familiar with the doctrines 
of Christianity commonly received by the Protestant and 
reformed Churches that there is nothing original either 
in the substance or in the formulation of the religious 
position at which Bunyan finally arrived after his prolonged 
giritual conflict. He had in essence done no more than 
discover for himself the inner and personal significance 
of the creed which the reformed Church of his time had 
adopted as its own, and taken over from the mother Church 
fom which it had broken away. His confession of faith, 
which he formulated in one of his tracts, is that of the 
Apostles’ Creed, neither more nor less, as understood in 
his day, based upon and documented by the statements 
of the Bible literally accepted as a final and absolute guide 
inreligion. Protestant and individualist as he was by con- 
stitution, he ventured on no voyage of exploration into new 
felds of spiritual life, and put no reliance on mere private 
vision and no confidence in inner light alone. With the 
aution and matter-of-fact realism characteristic of the 
average Englishman, he demanded outward evidence for 
inward conviction ; he required a certified proof, which all 
an understand and accept, for any claims to possess indivi- 
dual insight into what should be a common life as distinct 
fom a private venture. Neither a private conscience nor a 
private inspiration of the Holy Spirit could, in Bunyan’s 
uew, be trusted in so important a matter as the soul’s 
lvation. The required evidence, he maintained, must be 
sought for and found in the magna charta of English 
Christianity, the documents contained in the Authorised 
Vesion of the Bible. This is significant at once of his 
sanity and his limitations. He could not be a good Christian 
at the price of ceasing to be a good Englishman. It was on 
this point—the need for written confirmation of private 
insight—that he broke with the Quakers and similar sects ; 
and it was the want of this which made him distrust all 
itysticism in the ordinary sense of that term. To the law 
and the testimony was his final appeal. No doubt, as 
y indicated, it was his own interpretation of the 
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Bible on which he relied; but it kept his mind Steady, 
and implied a belief in a common and universal experience; 
for it is such a common experience that the Bible seeks to 
express. And this was pre-eminently good sense, for jt 
. does seem fairly reasonable to suppose that if God has 4 
plan of salvation for man, God would take measures to 
make it known for man’s benefit. So, at least, Bunyan 
held. The peculiar and original characteristic of Bunyan 
was his passionate desire to realise at first hand for hin. 
self what this way of salvation was and to conform his 
whole life to it, to accept nothing which he had not verified 
or could not verify for himself, and to depend entirely on 
the assurance of his own experience supported by textual 
evidence from the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
No Church, no tradition, no authority of any constitution 
or council, no ecclesiastical potentate, could supply or was 
allowed to supply what he wanted. He had the conventional 
Protestant horror or terror of the Pope and the Roman 
Church. Since God had desired his salvation, he could find 
out from God Himself in God’s revealed documents what 
had been designed for him. That plan contained, in his 
view, a declaration of the existence of a real material heaven 
for the elect and a real material hell for the unsaved sinners 
of the world, and both were parts of the scheme of things; 
and, further, there was a single historical personage sent into 
the world to reconcile man to God, and through that person’s 
= and work alone could the reconciliation be brought 
about. 

Bunyan had no intellectual doubts in his religious life; 
all his doubts were religious doubts—i.e. they concerned his 
practical assurance of salvation, his peace of soul, and had 
nothing to do with the satisfaction of his intellect or the 
solution of merely theoretical difficulties. He seems to have 
had no interest whatever in intellectual problems with which 
so many are familiar—the foundations of religious truth, 
the historical accuracy of the Biblical writings, the scientific 
and philosophical possibility of miracles, the consistency of 
natural processes with religious experience, the possibility 
of freedom of will, etc., etc. All this was outside his domain ; 
the points at issue would hardly have presented intelligible 
questions to him; he would have appealed to his religious 
life to find a practical reason for setting them aside. Certainly 
he could never have understood the position, which some hold, 
that religious experience must wait till the solution of the 






intellectual problems is obtained. Religion was a matter of 
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life and death; man must decide without delay which he 
will choose; salvation lies in flight; heaven awaits him 
at the end if he takes the right way, hell if he stays behind 
in a city doomed to destruction. And most people who 
know what religion is would probably take sides with the 

sense of Bunyan in such a matter. Those who have 
become aware of the essentials of spiritual religion are not 
seriously troubled by intellectual questions concerning 
miracles, the supernatural life and work of the historical 
Christ, the synoptic problem, the nature of immortality ; 
for the answers to these questions may satisfy the intellect, 
but cannot furnish the specific requirements of the spiritual 
life. Given the reality of spiritual experience, everything 
else which can have a spiritual value becomes possible and 
even easy of acceptance; reject the first, and nothing 
seems of importance. The only question of vital consequence 
affecting Christianity is whether the human race is really 
worth such a manifestation of divine favour and love. And 
indeed, when we look with the detached intellect of a spectator 
at the life of man, this strangely, almost fantastically con- 
trived creature, whose organism has been evolved apparently 
by a series of happy accidents, whose whole history has been 
broken by his cataclysmic passions and blinded by his im- 
penetrable stupidity, it does doubtless seem singular that 
God should be specially mindful of him and that the Son of 
Man should visit him. But that, in the long run, is not a 
question we can properly ask or answer, and is fortunately 
not man’s affair to decide. 

Having regard to Bunyan’s peculiar frame of mind, it is 
but natural that his conception of the meaning of the world 
and human life should be wholly cast in terms of his own 
religious experience. For him the only purpose and meaning 
of existence was the salvation of his own soul; nothing else 
was of vital importance at all. And what was true for him 
seemed to be true for all men. Their chief and, in the long 
tun, their only object in life was to find salvation on the 
prescribed terms, and, having found it, to lead a human life 
wholly governed by the constant thought of their consecra- 
tion for this end and of the life of the world to come. Nature 
and history were parables, figures and illustrations of this 
divinely determined purpose for man; they had no value 
or meaning for their own sake. The earth was designed as 
the habitation of man where his religious destiny could be 
enacted ; the place of opportunity for deciding the divine 
issues of life. Life was merely a pilgrimage from this world 
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to the next. The world was neither a home nor a school, 
but a battlefield for the spirit of man. The pursuit of know. 
ledge and truth for its own sake, the creation and the delight 
in beauty for its own sake, were either irrelevant or incidental 
in the plan of life; the realm of business was a Vanity Fair, 
The only sphere of real interest that mattered, apart from 
religion, was the moral life; and this only because the divine 
righteousness demanded from the delivered soul a corre. 
sponding inner and outer righteousness of life in its deali 
with human beings, and sanctioned any political authority 
which ministered to this purpose. Devotion to and com: 
munion with the divine goodness purified the goodness of 
daily life, illustrated it and confirmed it. This was the 
essence of Puritanism. Morality supremely mattered be- 
cause it was the only sphere for manifesting the divine 
goodness in the world. Faith must be revealed by works— 
the love of the divine by the love of man. Not that morality 
as such could ever give satisfaction to the soul ; it could only 
at best illustrate the satisfaction which the soul possessed 
by other means and prepare the way for the final satisfaction 
only obtainable in the next world. And the next world was 
not so much a consummation of this world as a reward 
for those who successfully completed the pilgrimage. The 
divina commedia of the Christian was partly and mainly 
played out in this life on earth; but the last act was deferred 
to the next life and was played behind the curtain of death 
on the stage of the Celestial City. No one saw the termina- 
tion of the drama which God had planned for man. The 
two worlds were severed by the stream of death. But the 
drama was laid for all by a designed necessity : for the elect 
it was a Divine comedy issuing in bliss; for the unregenerate 
it was a Divine tragedy issuing in torment, the completion of 
which was also deferred to the next world. Mr Badman can 
no more escape his final doom than the Christian his final 
reward. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that such should be the conception 
of the world and human life held by a mind like Bunyan’s. 
He looked at existence purely from the religious point of view, 
and there was for him no other possible. Every type of 
mind has its own angle of vision; the artist looks at the 
world in one way, the scientist in another. The narrowness 
of Bunyan’s outlook may seem to us pathetic, perhaps even 
a distortion of human life and of the world; it seems to 
endanger the truth which he seeks to emphasise. For if we 
detach spirit from nature, the divine life from the actual 
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life of this world, ‘the world which is the world of all of us, 
where we find our happiness or not at all,’ we are likely to 
make the spiritual life meaningless from the start. And if we 
look upon the next life as a mere reward or punishment for 
this, we double the perplexities of this world and postpone 
the disentanglement to the next. The religious life, which is 
lived and must be lived in this world, becomes a happy dream 
or a nightmare from which we wake up in another world. 
The aim of spiritual religion is surely to make our world an 
earthly paradise—regained or restored if we please—but a 

dise in which the spirit of the divine life animates the 
higher conscious creatures, guides them to the knowledge of 
all truth, inspires them to love and re-create beauty, and 
prepares them for that fuller afterlife where 

** beyond our eyes 
The human love lies 
Which makes all it gazes on paradise.” 

When we offer man a reward deferred to the next world for 
his successful life of goodness in this, we offer him something 
which is either irrelevant or a mockery. In order to give 
solidity to the celestial reward Bunyan has to embody his 
conception of heaven in a form which is a garish hostelry 
decked out with Oriental splendour and gratifying to the 
sublimated senses of the most earthly of mortals. The saints 
who, during the short time of their earthly existence, denied 
themselves the satisfaction of their appetites and the enjoy- 
ment of material things, are to be compensated to all eternity 
in a material heaven richly supplied, in a more attractive 
form, with all the things they renounced in this life. This 
goal of divine blessedness, the end of all striving, the com- 
pletion of salvation, is little better than a pauper’s paradise. 
It seems a strange and almost grotesque anti-climax to a 
divinely ordained drama of human life. Bunyan’s realistic 
literalism has in the result turned the ordeal of the spirit 
into ridicule. It would have been wiser to leave the final 
conclusion of all things to suggestion and to hope, as is done 
in the words of the unknown writer : 


““Eye has not seen nor ear heard, neither has it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, the things 
which God has prepared for them that love him.” 


_ It may be admitted that Bunyan is right in believing that 
In a divinely ordained plan of the universe there is a 
scheme and a process of communion and reconciliation 
between man and the divine: it may be equally accepted 
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that this religious life is the most momentous consummation 
of man’s earthly existence. But it seems the mere exaggerg, 
tion of self-importance for any individual to suppose that 
the stellar choir of the firmament and the splendour of this 
marvellously contrived world have no other significance than 
to be a stage on which to work out the pathetic drama of 
human existence, or a place of pilgrimage to the wonder and 
beauty of which man shuts his eyes as he hurries across jt 
from this world to the next. The ineffable multitude of the 
stars, the inexhaustible plenitude of land and sea, the infinite 
variety of living forms, have a value and meaning in them. 
selves, we may be sure, apart from man—a meaning which 
it is worth while for science to try to discover in terms of 
truth, and art to reveal in terms of beauty. 

Apart, however, from these defects in Bunyan’s con- 
ception of the world and man, defects due doubtless to his 
one-sided view of human life, the main elements in his 
interpretation of the religious life are of supreme importance 
and enduring value. The first is his emphasis on the con- 
sciousness of sin as fundamental to a complete realisation of 
what the religious life means. This is not always a popular 
doctrine, and is perhaps not attractive at the present day. 
But there seems no question of its essential soundness. It 
is only possible to discover the fulness of joy by passing 
along the highway of sorrow, the strength of the divine by 
the utter helplessness of the human, the comfort of commun- 
ing companionship by suffering loneliness of soul. The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of true wisdom. No one 
knows the power of a positive good so well as he who has 
faced evil at its worst. Goethe, who had perhaps more 
experience than anyone in modern times, stands beside 
Bunyan in this position. He says in one of his autobio- 
graphical verses : 

** Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Machte.” 
The form which the consciousness of sin may take may 
indeed vary from individual to individual. But on this 
point Bunyan has with him some of the profoundest minds 
who have shared the religious life. 
f* Again, Bunyan is undoubtedly right in laying stress on 
the fact, so important in his own case, that religion can only 
be at its best if it comes home to each individual as an 
experience particular to himself. This may be interpreted 
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in narrow and mistaken ways. But, properly understood, it 
has been a vitalising principle of institutional as well as 
non-institutional religion, in Catholicism as well as in Pro- 
testantism. It is in no way inconsistent with even the most 
completely organised religion. For example, one of the 

test individualists in religion, Thomas & Kempis, was a 
devout son of the Church of old Catholicism. Through 
individual experience religion becomes revivified, redis- 
covered and re-expressed. Given a genius for religion like 
Bunyan, strenuous and passionate individualism can revive 
and regenerate religion, not only in his own generation, but 
for generations to come. 

And, lastly, we would note that Bunyan is on unassailable 
ground when he claims for religion an unique place in human 
experience, a place which cannot be taken by morality, art, 
science, or any other phase of human life, however much it 
may influence these and be influenced by them. This point 
isnot always appreciated as clearly as it should be even by 
the professing teachers of religion. Bunyan knew human 
nature as few have done before or since. He knew what 
was in man and what was not, what came from man and 
what could not. However much he can achieve, man 
cannot rise above himself by his own efforts. There is a 
natural world and there is a spiritual world. And Bunyan 
knew that the fruits of the Spirit—transcendent love, joy, 
peace, faith, meekness—are not of man’s contriving and are 
not of this world. They are gifts of grace, the sign and symbol 
of the presence of the divine Spirit in human existence, 
states of man’s soul in which he communes with the Soul of 
all Souls and Safeguard of the world. So thought Bunyan, 
as wiser men have also thought. 


J. B. BAILLIE. 


Lezeps UNIVERSITY. 











PROFESSOR EDDINGTON ON “THE 
NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL WORLD.”: 


H. W. B. JOSEPH, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


WHEN two countries march together, boundary disputes are 
common, though there are great regions on the ascription of 
which both parties are agreed. It is the same with the 
provinces of science and philosophy. Many issues by 
common consent belong to one and not to the other, but some 
are claimed by both, and there is no court to which the 
dispute can be referred. Recent explorations in physical 
science have enlarged the area of debate, and it is often 
difficult to say whether a new physical hypothesis is not 
rather metaphysical than physical. Physicists who disclaim 
philosophical importance for their theories may perhaps be 
sometimes influenced herein by dislike of philosophical 
dispute. But some realise that the garment of truth is 
seamless, and among these may be counted Professor 
Eddington. 


Yet it is not clear from his recent Gifford Lectures. 


on The Nature of the Physical World how far on this 
account he would be prepared to listen to philosophers. 
There are passages where philosophy is spoken of as if it 
were no field of exact thinking, whereas along “‘ the paths 
of physical science . . . there are more or less discernible 
hand rails to keep us from the worst morasses of foolish- 
ness ’’ (843).2. In other places the Professor is ready to 
admit that the last word may not lie with physical science 
even on questions to which its doctrines seem pertinent. 


1 A review of this work by Mr F. S. Marvin appears in the present 
issue of the H1sBERT JouRNAL.—Eb. ; 
* The numbers in brackets are of the pages in Professor Eddington s 
book from which the quotations preceding them are taken. 
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On much certainly of his book it would be presumptuous 
for anyone but a trained physicist or mathematician to 
comment. Yet much too challenges the judgment of those 
whose training is of another kind. I venture to express the 
conviction that the physicist when he deserts his mathe- 
matical symbols often thinks far less exactly than philo- 
sophers whose thinking he suspects in comparison of his 
own; and Professor Eddington seems to me to furnish a 
rather notable example of this, in spite of all the brilliance 
with which he delivers his doctrine, and the width of interest 
and culture which he displays. 

Even in his attempts to ease his readers’ comprehension 
of the doctrine that space and time are purely relative, I 
seem to detect both false analogy and confusion of thought. 
Let me take some analogies first. We have been accustomed 
to think that the distance between any two points in space, 
though expressible only in terms of its relation to some 
standard unit of length, is nevertheless absolute; the 
doctrine of relativity declares that it is not, but is different 
for observers with different frames of reference. Toillustrate 
this kind of relativity in a distance Professor Eddington 
offers us the direction of an object. Cambridge has no 
absolute direction, but it has one direction relative to 
london, another relative to Edinburgh (26). Surely there 
isnoanalogy. The analogue to saying that Cambridge had 
an absolute direction would be to say that a point had an 
absolute distance. Directions can only be compared by 
teference to a standard direction ; so with distances. There 
isnothing here to shake the absoluteness of either. 

Let us turn to another comparison :— 


“If we go a very long way to a point A in one 
direction through the universe, and a very long way to 
a point B in the opposite direction, it is believed that 
between the points A and B there exists a linkage of the 
kind indicated by a very small code number ; in other 
words these points reached by travelling vast distances 
in opposite directions would be found experimentally to 
be close together. Why not? This happens when we 
travel east and west on the earth. It is true that our 
traditional inflexible conception of space refuses to 
admit it; but there was once a traditional conception of 
the earth which refused to admit cireumnavigation” (82). 


Are the cases parallel ? Because by travelling in opposite 
tions from a point and constantly changing direction 
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in a third dimension you could come to the same point, dog 
it follow that you could without changing direction in th 
third dimension? or because two theories about gravity 
and the shape of the earth are equally conceivable, does jt 
follow that two theories about space are? Again, we ap 
told that “ velocity through the ether” is as meaningless 
as * north-east from the North Pole ” (81). But north-east 
is a direction, from a point south of the North Pole 
bisecting the plane or spherical angle between the line joining 
this point with the North Pole and a line at right angles tp 
this; it is self-contradictory to speak of such a direction 
north of the North Pole. There is no self-contradiction in 
supposing that there may be a point in the ether not falling 
within the volume of any body, and that a body may move 
nearer to or further from this point. It is only self-contra- 
dictory to suppose that such a point could be identified by 
the body including it. The objection, in fact, to allowing 
velocity through the ether is that it cannot be detected, 
But the objection to a direction north-east from the North 
Pole is not that it cannot be detected, but that it is self. 
contradictory. Where is the analogy ? 

It is, indeed, a corner-stone of the argument for relativity 
that we mean nothing in speaking of a velocity, a simul- 
taneity, a change of length which there is no way of detecting, 
Upon the best reflection that I can make I should deny this. 
But it is interesting to trace the further development of the 
principle in Professor Eddington’s mind. It leads him to 
think that there might be succession in time without the 
one-way distinction of past and future. Ina state of thermo- 
dynamical equilibrium where the “‘ random element ” had 
reached its maximum, 


“* the atoms vibrate as usual like little clocks ; by them 
we can measure speeds and durations. Time is still 
there and retains its ordinary properties, but it has lost 
its arrow; like space, it extends, but it does not ‘go 
on’ ”’ (79). 


For when there is no difference of phase by which to distin- 
guish past and future, they are not there. And the same 
principle furnishes an argument to support the strange 
belief that a body may have a position, but no definite 
position. 
‘It is no use answering that the body really has 8 
definite . . . position, ete., which we are unaware of ; 
that statement, if it means anything, refers to an 
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intrinsic nature of things outside the scope of scientific 
knowledge ”’ (304). 


For my part, I can as easily believe that Cleopatra’s ‘nose 
had a shape, but no definite shape. Is scientific knowledge 
merely a knowledge of ascertainable particular facts ? 

I have cited three passages to illustrate the looseness of 
thought underlying the analogies used to commend the 
doctrine of relativity, and two to illustrate what I might 
call a progress of paradox in developing one of the underlying 
principles of that doctrine. I would like to dwell further on 
some of these passages. 

That two points in opposite directions from here along 
the same straight line, whose distances from here are vast, 
might be found experimentally to be very near together, is a 
statement which is connected with two important features 
of Professor Eddington’s teaching, the one perhaps to be 
called physical, the other epistemological; but they are 
dosely allied, for the one concerns the nature of certain facts 
and the other the mode of their ascertainment. May I 
begin with the former ? 

What is a distance ? In the “ ordinary ” or “ familiar ” 
world which contains the tables and pens we see and handle, 
itis something with which we think we are acquainted, even 
if we cannot define it, which we distinguish from an interval 
of time or a musical interval. But Professor Eddington 
begins, in his Introduction, by distinguishing this world and 
its contents from another. On the relation of the two, and 
in particular of the spaces in which respectively they are, I 
cannot find that he has any stable or consistent opinion. 
He is inclined to think that the views which Einstein and 
Minkowski have proposed about the nature of space and time 
are less revolutionary than those of Rutherford about bodies, 
for Rutherford has dissolved 


“all that we regard as most solid into tiny specks 
floating in void. ... The revelation by modern 
physics of the void within the atom is more disturbing 
than the revelation by astronomy of the immense void 
of interstellar space. The atom is as porous as the 
solar system. If we eliminated all the unfilled space 
in a man’s body and collected his protons and electrons 
into one mass, the man would be reduced to a speck just 
visible with a magnifying glass ” (1, 2). 


‘I submit that here the things with which physics is 
concerned are regarded as of the same nature with familiar 
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bodies, and the space they are in is regarded as the same 
space ; we are mistaken about the sizes and contiguity of 
the particles of matter, and the mistake may be difficult tp 
explain ; but that is all. And there are many other state. 
ments and illustrations offered in the same sense. But else. 
where we are told that if we let our familiar conception of 
space influence our conception of the space of physics, we 
are allowing ourselves to be dominated by the “ creation of 
the dawning mind of an enterprising ape” (81). I shall 
have something to say about this reference to the apes 
later. But what now is physical space? It is a network of 
distances. And what are distances? They are “ linkages 
whose intrinsic nature is inscrutable,’ but to which we can 
apply measure or code-numbers. 


*“* We cannot predict out of our inner consciousness 
the laws by which code-numbers are distributed among 
different linkages in the network, any more than we can 
predict how the code-numbers for electromagnetic force 
are distributed. Both are a matter for experiment ” (ib), 


Now a network is a system of strings connecting knots, and 
it is true that I cannot predict out of my inner consciousness 
the code-numbers, determined by the unit of length adopted, 
to be given to the strings between any two knots. But the 
knots and the string linkages are in space; in space the 
knots may vary their positions, and the lengths of the con- 
necting strings, if they are to be taut, must vary accordingly. 
Is physical space a linkage of bodies, or even of positions 
movable in space ? 

No, the nature of the linkages is inscrutable ; and so is 
the nature of what is linked. In Chapter XI., on “ World 
Building,” we start with relations and relata. The relations 
are to have no nature but that of uniting the relata, the 
relata none but that of being the meeting points of relations. 
We then give each relatum four identification numbers or 
co-ordinates, ‘‘ four because it turns out that ultimately 
the structure can be brought into better order that 
way ” (281); and we assume the relations to be comparable. 
The account of the further complications in our procedure 
I need not quote, but ultimately we have ten coefficients 
for each relatum sufficient to construct geometry and 
mechanics, and six others sufficient to construct electro- 
magnetism (236). What are the relata ? ; 

I find it hard to say. In any “realistic” physical 
problem, about the acceleration of masses down an inclined 
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plane, etc., they are “ pointer-readings,” i.e. the numbers 
engraved on the scale and indicated by the pointer of a 
balance, a galvanometer, or some other measuring instru- 
ment. It is the “‘ connectivity of pointer-readings ’’ which 
is expressed by physical laws (255). But the same cannot 
be said for problems about the finer structure of the 
atom (286), and clearly we cannot construct geometry out 
of any but the finest relata. It was, I think, Neptune which 
was said to have been calculated into existence by enormous 
heaps of algebra. But can we so calculate into existence 
the physical world ? Great as is the part played by algebra 
in modern physical science, it seems to me that two things 
have been overlooked in Professor Eddington’s account 
which, if the physicist really ignored, he could not get his 
algebra going. His abstract theory of order, to which 
belong the unspecified relata and numerically comparable 
relations, is suggested to him by consideration of specific 
orders between specific terms, and by its help he can only 
reconstruct the familiar orders which he is analysing; and 
his pointer-readings indicate different relata from those 
which enter into his system of spatial linkages, for space is 
not a system of relations among bodies in it. 

There is one important difference, which this and many 
other works of its kind appear to ignore, between spatial 
order and other orders which an algebraised geometry 
investigates along with it. (Temporal order is perhaps only 
partly comparable to spatial order in this respect.) Most 
orders are constituted by the terms which have positions 
or places in them, but the bodies or particles which have 
positions or occupy places in space do not constitute spatial 
order. A soldier who has position in the ranks is related 
spatially both to his comrades and to the position in which 
he stands. A tone is not related in the musical scale both 
to other tones and to its place in the scale. It will be 
replied that the soldier’s relation to the place where he stands 
isa relation to another body, the ground he stands on; and 
if I rejoin that, in virtue of the earth’s motion, that spot of 
ground shifts, so that, while his space relations to it and his 
comrades are the same, he now occupies a different position 
in space, I shall be told that my reply means nothing, 
unless it means that he is now differently related to some 
further body of reference: though I have noticed that the 
body or frame of reference offered is often imaginary, such 
as axes having their origin in the centre of the earth. But 
hard as it may be to say what we mean by occupying space, 
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I do not think that we can or ever do banish the thought 
of this relation of bodies to places in space which we cal] 
occupancy ; that is only equivocally called a spatial orde 
from the analysis of which it is absent. Bodies are so ordered 
relatively to one another in space that they can be reordered 
relatively to one another and remain the same bodies, |t 
is absurd to suggest that tones can be reordered relatively 
to one another in the musical scale, or felt temperatures in 
their scale of intensity. 

The issue I am raising has its bearings on the question 
of spaces not “‘ flat ’’ or not Euclidean. But these, if there 
can be such, would at least be spaces, in which there would 
be for bodies positions to occupy having relations to each 
other that did not change, though bodies changed their 
space relations. If bodies are spatially related only as 
tones are related in the musical scale, I contend that there 
is no space. It is the heresy, if I may so call it, of denying 
this which, I think, underlies Professor Whitehead’s doctrine 
of objects and events. We commonly think that the same 
body, individualised by or partly by its position in space, 
can yet be now in one place and now in another ; but if we 
may not distinguish the things related in space (and time) 
from their positions therein, this is impossible, for the 
positions in an order cannot shift in that order. The only 
particulars therefore are the positions or “events”; if 
they are to be distinguished, it must be as instances of 
different universals; the universals are the “ objects” 
** ingredient” in the “‘ events.” There are no individual 
objects, identical through time and in different places. So 
also Professor Alexander makes things out of portions of 
space-time, ‘‘ qualitied ” rpdmov twa. Svedpacriv Kai Pavpactov. 

The same refusal to distinguish a body’s space relations 
to other bodies from its occupancy of a place determines 
what is said by Professor Eddington (141-144) about the 
relativity of length. Does my standard of length, say my 
metre-rod, remain unaltered in length? It 


‘“* was chosen with considerable care ; its material was 
selected to fulfil certain conditions—to be affected as 
little as possible by casual influences such as tempera- 
ture, strain or corrosion, in order that its extension 
might depend only on the most essential characteristics 
of its surroundings, present and past. We cannot say 
that it was chosen to keep the same absolute length, 
since there is no such thing known ; but it was chosen 
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so that it might not be prevented by casual influences 
from keeping the same relative length—relative to 
what? Relative to some length inalienably associated 
with the region in which it is placed. I can conceive of 
no other answer. An example of such a length inalien- 
ably associated with a region is the directed radius [of 
curvature] ”’ (142-3). 


Here the casual influences on our metre-rod are the 
influences of other bodies in space ; the non-casual are those 
of the region of space where the rod is. The rod may be 
transferred from region to region ; is it, if casual influences 
have been eliminated, of the same length in all? Yes, if it 
preserves a constant ratio to the lengths inalienably asso- 
ciated with each region. Now what is meant by associating 
alength with a region? The Roman foot and the British 
foot, say, are different. If all measurements in Italy are 
necessarily made in Roman, and in England in British, feet, 
are these lengths inalienably associated with the two regions ? 
And if any measuring rod transported from one country to 
the other were found always to give the same reading in 
feet of either country, would it not have changed in length ? 
No. 

“If the standard metre is always the same fraction 
of the directed radius [whatever be the directed radius 
inalienably associated with the region in question], the 
directed radius is always the same number of metres ”’ 
(148). 


Professor Eddington may urge that in the circumstances 
supposed neither Briton nor Roman could discover a dis- 
crepancy in their measurements, and so there would be none ; 
and if I am not satisfied with that and with the inabilities 
of these imaginary beings, I ‘‘ must face the alternative of 
following the argument with mathematical symbols ” (14). 
The alternative, I have to confess, would defeat me, but is 
the condition fair? Is not this an issue on which all may 
reflect without calculations of how much ? 

I turn to the epistemology by which these physical 
doctrines are supported. First, geometry “is properly 
speaking an experimental science” (162). Now it is true 
that certain observed facts about spectrum lines, star 
images in eclipse photographs, absence of interference bands 
inthe Michelson-Morley experiment, etc., have given occasion 
to accept the theories of order by the help of which physicists 
would explain the facts observed. But, as Professor Edding- 
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ton notes, mathematicians had worked out much of the 
theory before it was used to explain them (181). It ig not 
true that the distribution of code-numbers among the 
linkages in the network which is said to be space is agcgp. 
tained by measuring the linkages severally, as one might 
measure the stretches of road between intersection points jp 
England. There are laws of the distribution of code-number,, 
as Professor Eddington says, and the formulation of lays 
even in the experimental sciences, though accommodated to 
observed facts, is controlled by a knowledge of some cop. 
ditions to which their relations must conform. I do not 
understand how we are supposed to get our knowledge of 
these conditions. 


“We can no more settle the laws of space,” says 
Professor Eddington, “ by intuition than we can settle 
the laws of heredity. Ifintuition is ruled out, the appeal 
must be to experiment—genuine, open-minded exper- 
ment unfettered by any preconception as to what the 
verdict ought to be ”’ (159). 


If my mind is to be as open as all this, how can I know any 
laws? Experience, as Hobbes said, concludeth nothing 
universally. Why should the directed radius of curvature 
for a given region be constant ? Why should I expect my 
future measurements to show that the velocities of two 
unexamined bodies are compounded, any more than that the 
velocity of either of them is compounded, with that of light ? 
I do not think an answer to all this can be deduced from 
the law of contradiction ; but if it could, how do I know 
that law to be true ? 


“* Perhaps,” we are told, “‘ our final conclusion as to 
the world of physics will resemble Kronecker’s view of 
pure mathematics. ‘God made the integers; all else is 
the work of man.’” (246) 


By what empirical method do we learn what God made? 

I find what is said of how we come to know quite u- 
intelligible. Let me take some passages. First in connec- 
tion with the impossibility of detecting the Fitzgerald 
contraction. That the contraction occurs, by the way, 1s 
“true,” but not “really true” (84). It is not true about reality, 
but about appearances in our frame of reference. Yet we 
could not detect it, so how can it be true about appearances? 
But I note this distinction here for subsequent considera 
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tion. If this room then began to move vertically upward 
with a velocity of 161,000 miles per second (and that it may 
not do so relatively to some body I cannot know, and 
only relative velocities count, or are supposed to exist), 
everything in it would have its length halved in that direc- 
tion. But as my measures would be similarly affected, I 
could not ascertain the change by them ; that much is clear. 
What puzzles me is what is said about the impossibility of 
noticing any change by watching things. If, when you 
moved your arm from the horizontal to the vertical, its length 
were halved, I might be expected to notice the change. 
But, says Professor Eddington, the vertical diameter of my 
retina would be only half the horizontal; “‘ consequently 
it is now exaggerating vertical distances to twice the scale 
of horizontal distances ’’ (10,11). Now, first, suppose I were 
lying down, and you stood before me holding your arm 
transversely to the axis of my body; if, on your raising it, 
it were halved in length, its image on the retina would fall 
parallel and not transverse to that axis, but there would be no 
corresponding contraction of the retina in the direction 
of that axis. I ought, therefore, on Professor Eddington’s 
price, to notice the contraction. And, secondly, suppose 
am standing up, and the diameter of the retina parallel to 
the axis is half the transverse diameter: why should I not 
notice the contraction of your arm? The effect of the 
retinal contraction would be to pack the rods and cones 
closer together ; but the result of that should, or might, be 
to give better discrimination, not to double any estimate 
which I should have made of the length of a body if the rods 
and cones along which the image fell had been only half as 
closely packed. Professor Eddington’s argument is only 
sound if we ‘‘ measure ”’ lengths with the eye, as we do with 
a foot-rule, by laying the retina alongside of them. He 
says some things which look as if he thought so; he says 
there is the same relation between using the arm for a measur- 
ing rod and careful measurement as there is between using 
the eye and using a theodolite: as if in seeing I took note 
of a reading on that rough instrument the eye, as I may take 
note of the congruence with a length of cloth of that rough 
measuring rod the arm. But it is not so. 

Consider next what is said of our immediate conscious- 
hess of time, both of its duration and of its “ arrow,” or 
direction from past to future. We have already seen that 
because the asymmetrical character of “ time’s arrow ”’ dis- 
appears in the opposition of + and —, by which that of 
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later and earlier is represented in physical equations, Ptp. 
fessor Eddington holds that we must look for a non-temporg| 
correlate of it in physics. He finds this in the entropy. 
gradient, or increase of the “‘ random ” element in a physical 
system, so that where no further increase is possible there 
is time without the difference of past and future. By 
consciousness detects time’s arrow without reading thermo. 
meters to determine in which of two states there is a greater 
disorganisation of energy. It is suggested therefore 


“‘ that consciousness, with its insistence on time’s arrow 
and its rather erratic ideas of time measurement, may 
be guided by entropy-clocks in some portion of the 
brain. That avoids the unnatural assumption that we 
consult two different cells of the material brain in 
forming our ideas of duration and of becoming, respec. 
tively. Entropy-gradient is then the equivalent of the 
time of consciousness in both its aspects ” (101). 


To me the unnatural assumption is that we consult cells of 
the brain at all. Surely the implied analogy is literally 
preposterous. If I consult a clock or a thermometer to 
determine a duration or time order, I must already know 
what these are, and how the readings of clocks or thermo- 
meters are connected with them. How can I acquire my 
consciousness of them by a consultation with brain-cells 
that must be useless until I have acquired it ? 

Thirdly, consider the account given of how I come to 
apprehend other persons and locate them in space, dis- 
cussed under the form of answering the question ‘“ What 
is Mr X ? ” (268-272). The mind, which builds the physical 
world out of relations and relata by the help of coefficients 
and pointer-readings in the way already referred to, also 
builds its familiar world “not from the distribution of 
relata and relations but by its own peculiar interpretation 
of the code messages transmitted along the nerves into its 
sanctum ”’ (240). Now the nerves, the code messages, and 
the emitters of the messages all belong to the physical world, 
which the mind would never have been led to build. (if our 
physics is based on experiments in the familiar world) 
unless it had first become acquainted with the objects of its 
familiar world. I cannot therefore conceive how it builds 
the latter by its interpretation of messages from the former; 
the statement is as preposterous as that about our conscious- 
ness of time. But let that pass; how does Mr X. acquire 
his location in the familiar world ? We are concerned with 
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him only as a living body with the carbon in it, and other 
elements. I learn that he has carbon in his brain, but 


“the immediate knowledge was of something (not 
carbon) in my own mind. The reason why I, on 
becoming aware of something in my mind, can proceed 
to assert knowledge of something elsewhere, is because 
there is a systematic scheme of inference which can be 
traced from the one item of knowledge to the other ” 
(269). 
Mutatis mutandis, the same is to be said for the other bodily 
details in the being of Mr X._ So far it would seem as if I 
inferred, from my knowledge of something not carbon in my 
mind, the existence of carbon in Mr X.’s body elsewhere : 
and similarly for the other constituents of his body ; so that 
Icome to locate his body elsewhere by way of inference from 
knowledge of divers things in my mind. But what is carbon, 
or any other constituent of his body ? Carbon, we are told, 
isonly a symbol definable in terms of other symbols. ‘‘ There 
iscarbon in my own brain-mind,”’ but the self-knowledge of 
my mind does not reveal to me that which carbon is there, 
and I know as little what it is in Mr X.’s brain. The Mr X., 
therefore, whom I come to locate would seem to be composed 
of elements whose nature is unknown, though indicated by 
symbols belonging to our description of things in the 
physical world, and themselves located in that world. But 
there is a Mr X., located in the familiar world, my knowledge 
of whom is not (even if it be inferred from) my “* immediate 
knowledge . . . of something (not carbon) in my own mind.” 
He is the other person of whom I want to know how I 
come to apprehend him, and what he is; and I have been 
told instead about a set of symbols in the physical, not the 
familiar, world. It is, however, the alleged systematic 
scheme of inference that specially troubles me. 


“* It will be seen that the line of communication has 
two aspects. It is a chain of inference stretching from 
the symbols immediately associated with the sensations 
i my mind to the symbols descriptive of Mr X.; and 
it is a chain of stimuli in the external world starting 
from Mr X. and reaching my brain. Ideally the steps 
of the inference exactly reverse the steps of the physical 
transmission which brought the information” (270; 
ep. 298). 

Can Professor Eddington be serious ?_ What information 


does the physical transmission bring? Information of the 
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last phase in the physical series of symbols or of an “ impres. 
sion’ corresponding to it? The first answer would he 
patently false, so let us try the second. Are there knowable 
correlates to each previous symbolic phase until we come to 
Mr X.? And ifso, does Mr X. belong to the chain of symbols 
in the external world, or to the chain of inference? If to 
the first, we still have not reached the Mr X. of our familiar 
world ; if to the second, he either belongs to my mind, as 
the impression is supposed to do, or the chain of inference 
includes terms belonging to my mind, and terms belongi 

neither to my mind nor to the external world of symbols so 
far spoken of, but to some other external world; and then 
we must ask which of these external worlds it is, whose 
objects stimulate my mind to build its familiar world. And 
if there are knowable correlates to each phase in the chain 
of stimuli in the external world of symbols, the same ques- 
tions arise about them all as have been raised about Mr. X, 
And, finally, what is this inference in which ideally the steps 
exactly reverse those of the physical transmission? Not 
that which originally leads me to a knowledge of things in 
space transmitting messages to a sanctum in the brain, for 
until I had knowledge of the existence of such things, and 
of the laws in accordance with which change in one was 
connected with change in another, and change in the brain 
with my receiving “information” of the impression of 
which I am first conscious, I could not reverse in my inference 
the steps of the physical transmission. Preposterous again! 
When I have learnt all about Mr X., and the reflection of 
light from the surface of his body, and the passage of light 
through space, and how it stimulates the retina, and how 
the excitation there passes along the optic nerve to the optic 


centre, and the excitement there causes an “impression,” 


then from the impression I might infer Mr X. But how did! 
learn all this? I am afraid we must admit that there are 
things we come to know either not by observation nor by 
inference, or not at all, and that the existence of other 
selves, as of our own, is among these, and also, I fear, that 
of the nature of space. And this is why I am unmoved by 
references to the ancestral ape. I do not know whether he, 
nor whether an ape to-day, has any conception of space, 
but the question seems to me irrelevant ; if it were the same 
as mine, I should think no worse of mine, if it were different, 
no better: any more than my confidence in the multiplica- 
tion table would be affected by knowing what apes thought 
about relations of numbers. For what is knowledge and 
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ghat is error cannot be decided by considering the genea- 
logical descent of those who know or err. 
Professor Eddington himself seems to realise this in his 


concluding pages :— 


‘If those who hold that there must be a physical 
basis for everything hold that these mystical views [the 
views which he has there been propounding] are non- 
sense, we may ask—What then is the physical 
basis of nonsense? The ‘problem of nonsense’ 
touches the scientist more nearly than any other 
moral problem ”’ (344). 


Jagree, except that I should leave out the word “ other,” 
for it seems to me not a moral but an epistemological 
problem. If thinking is to be explained by its physical 
basis, the distinction between truth and falsehood is indefen- 
sible; making it is but a new thought with a different 
physical basis, and the correlate of one physical configuration 
cannot judge the correlates of others. Elsewhere Professor 
Eddington makes the following claim for his argument : 


** Recognizing that the physical world is entirely 
abstract and without ‘ actuality ’ apart from its linkage 
to consciousness, we restore consciousness to the funda- 
mental position instead of representing it as an 
inessential complication occasionally found in the midst 
of inorganic nature at a late stage of evolutionary 
history ” (332). 


The pity is that the argument does not justify this claim. 
The physical world is constantly contrasted as the real 
world with the familiar world of appearance. The Fitzgerald 
contraction, though true, is not really true, because not in 
the physical world. It is along the paths of physical science 
that there are ‘‘ handrails to keep us from the worst 
morasses of foolishness”? (343). ‘‘ Modern physics has by 
delicate test and remorseless logic assured me that my second 
scientific table [that composed of protons and electrons, 
nari nantes in gurgite vasto] is the only one which is 
really there—wherever ‘ there’ may be ” (xiv.). It is the 
things in the physical world which insinuate informa- 
tion to the mind, information primarily of mere impressions, 
from which we come to infer the being of the real things. 
It is because physicists ascribe to the electron uncaused 
movements that we may now venture to assert the freedom 
of our own choices. 
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With all this, the physical world is yet constantly calle 
a shadow world, and its entitiessymbolic. But the metaphor 
of the shadow is not seriously worked out. Physics has 
dissolved the substantiality of familiar things. These are 
treated as appearances, whose appearing is grounded in the 
events of the physicist’s space-time, and realities are not 
grounded in their shadows. By the symbolic nature of jts 
entities no more seems to be meant than that the mathe. 
matical symbols by help of which we describe them and 
formulate their changing relations leave us uninformed what 
these relations or the measured characters of their relata 
may be. Or if it be also meant that from these symbols 
we can infer what we shall perceive in the ordinary, familiar, 
sensible world, that possibility does not derogate from the 
superior reality of the world whose entities these symbols 
stand for. Iam willing to believe that Professor Eddington 
thought he had restored consciousness to the fundamental 
position, but I am certain his argument has not done so. 

I have already noticed that besides the world in which 
there is no Fitzgerald contraction, and the familiar world in 
which it cannot appear to us, there is a world of appearances 
in a particular frame of reference where it is true to say that 
it occurs (p. 419, supra). The confusion of views here about 
** external nature ”’ really runs throughout the book. Some- 
times the argument implies that what appear to each of us 
under the guise of objects in his familiar world, private to 
himself, are the relata known to us only by their coefficients, 
the system of whose relations is called space in a sense remote 
from that in which we use the word when we speak of the 
space in which are the things we see. Sometimes it implies 
that they have position in that space in which are the things 
we see. 

“The only subject presented to me for my study 
is the content of my consciousness. You are able to 
communicate to me part of the content of your 
consciousness which thereby becomes accessible in my 
own. . . . Accordingly my subject of study becomes 
differentiated into the contents of many consciousnesses, 
each constituting a view-point. There then arises the 
problem of combining the view-points, and it 1s 
through this that the external world of physics 
arises. Much that is in any one consciousness 
is individual, . . . but there is a stable element which 
is common to other consciousnesses. . . . This common 

element cannot be placed in one man’s consciousness 
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rather than in another’s ; it must be in neutral ground— 
an external world ”’ (283-4). 


If that is so, the external world cannot be a shadow world, 
nor its entities symbolic of those in my familiar world, nor 
its relata and their relations (spatial or otherwise) less well 
known to us in their natures than are those in the familiar 
world! for they are the same. 

It is, of course, the difficulties of the problem which 
account for the weakness of Professor Eddington’s con- 
struction. Only I cannot help thinking that the exactness 
of their mathematical thinking sometimes seems to physicists 
toexcuse them from the duty of exactness when they are not 
calculating. At any rate, there is a surprising licence of 
supposition in some modern theories. 


‘“‘ The impression of externality [which I have in my 
waking moments] is equally strong in the world that 
comes to mein dreams ; the dream world is less rational, 
but that might be used as an argument in favour of its 
externality as showing its dissociation from the internal 
faculty of reason ”’ (284). 


May we really treat the unintelligibility of our theories about 
the world as a reason for thinking them true? That might 
explain the equanimity with which certain theories are 
propounded in this book. 

The quantum theory, it seems, compels us to think that 
an atom may pass from one state to another by an electron 
moving without a cause. It follows that changes in atoms 
are not deterministic. ‘There are perhaps no primary laws, 
or “laws controlling the behaviour of single individuals,” 
ie. atoms (75), but yet there may be secondary laws, or laws 
controlling the behaviour of aggregates. What is contrary 
to primary law is impossible, what is contrary to secondary 
law is too improbable to happen; but in a world where there 
are no impossibilities there may be a priort improbabilities. 
Is all this intelligible? If, indeed, the movements of 
electrons in an atom may occur without a cause, I cannot 
see why that of lines in a spectrum, or light during an 
ellipse, may not do so; and this easy hypothesis may 
telieve us of any need to invoke the doctrine of relativity. 
But the above is not all. There is a new wave theory of the 
atom which supposes a sub-sether in which waves are caused 
by the oscillation of an entity symbolised by ~. Properly 
we should regard as an elementary indefinable of the 
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theory. ‘‘ But it seems possible to interpret it as a proba. 
bility ’’ (216). may be mainly concentrated in one smalj 
stormy area of the electron, and then it is practically certain 
that the electron is there, but the y waves may be diffused 
all over the atom, and then the probability of the electron’s 
localisation is diffused, though not evenly; the electron has 
no definite localisation anywhere. 

I merely transcribe, as well as I can follow it, Professor 
Eddington’s account of Schrédinger’s theory, and it is fair 
to add that he says that “‘ Schrédinger’s wave mechanics js 
not a physical theory but a dodge—and a very good dodge 
too” (219). I venture to protest against even speaking asif 
what can be diffused in space were a probability. But whether 
he thinks this to be nonsense or not, Professor Eddington 
treats with respect a new “ Principle of Indeterminacy.” 
According to this principle, ‘‘ a particle may have position, 
or it may have velocity, but it cannot in any exact sense 
have both” (220). Whatever the difficulties which have 
led to the formulation of such a principle, can anyone really 
think that there can be a position or a velocity which is no 
particular position or velocity ? Two pages later we are 
told that since Einstein 


“ distance is defined by certain operations of measure- 
ment and not with reference to nonsensical conceptions 
such as ‘the amount of emptiness’ between two 
points ”’ (222). 


Are not our physicists disqualifying themselves from rejecting 
a conception on the ground that it is nonsensical ? 

I hope that I have not trespassed on territory which is 
the undisputed province of the physicist. Professor Edding- 
ton’s book is assured, by his great authority as mathe- 
matician and physicist and his brilliance as a writer, of many 
readers and much acceptance. It is largely devoted to 
expounding present-day physical doctrines, but more, | 
think, to an effort to show them not obnoxious to meta- 
physical criticism. Even in the first of these respects I 
confess that I do not find its exposition very satisfying toa 
questioning mind, but it is in the second that it wanders 
over the disputed territory. If I said auctoris aliud agents 
parva est auctoritas, I might seem to beg the question to 
whom the disputed territory belongs. And, indeed, it were 
a foolish dispute, for what matters is not whether the writer 
is by profession physicist or metaphysician, but what he 
says. I believe that much of Professor Eddington’s “ Con- 
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ion”? i ecause of the arguments by which 
ga sea hg tle’ it. In the interest of truth, I 
. ‘that it may be useful to challenge these aageneete, 
i ders accept them, because they carry the prestige 0 
ope e of a great man of science, without considering 
Diver the same exactness of thought is to be found in 
pi as in his purely scientific work. 


H. W. B. JOSEPH. 


New CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 











THE ATTEMPTED CONVERSION OF 
THE JEWS. 


CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 


How often men know little of the neighbour at their door. 
This reflection came home to me as I read the long chapter 
devoted to the Jews in the concluding volume of the 
*‘ Reports upon the World-wide Missionary Work of the 
Church of England.” This book is entitled The Call to 
West and East ; it is ‘‘ published for the Missionary Council 
by the Press and Publication Board of the Church Assembly,” 
its date is 1928, and it has a preface by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. It possesses, therefore, an authoritative character. 
The first section bears the sub-title: ‘‘ The Call from the 
Jewish World ” (pp. 3-44). The call, it may be observed, 
is of a peculiar kind: the Jews themselves by no means 
make this call. In fact, as I shall have occasion to state, 
their one request is to be left alone. The “call” is an 
imaginary S.O.S., audible only to Christian ears. 

It may, perhaps, be desirable that, for once in a way, 
there should be a public breaking away from the silence 
with which Jews are wont to bear the long-drawn-out 
attempts of Christians to induce them to abandon their 
ancestral faith. What the ordinary, educated, English Jew 
thinks about these attempts is hardly known in the Christian 
world. Nor is this ignorance to be wondered at. The 
Christian has no opportunity to hear the Jewish point of 
view—the point of view, that is, of moderate, educated, 
average Jewish opinion. The Jews I refer to rarely read 
conversionist literature. I ought myself to confess that I 
have not read any of the books and publications referred 
to in the Bibliography of The Call under the headings 
“Christianity and Judaism” and ‘“ Missions to Jews. 
And as to his own views upon the matter the average 
424 
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educated Jew keeps a persistent silence. He shrugs his 
shoulders, and passes on. ‘“‘ There always have been con- 
yersionary efforts ; there always will be. There always has 
been a heap of money thus wasted ; there always will be. 
A few Jews, mostly among the illiterate and the poor, 
succumb to the arguments, whether spiritual or material, of 
the missionaries. The vast majority of Jews, even as their 
ancestors successfully resisted dire persecutions, and braved 
the sword and the stake, resist successfully the persistent 
efforts of the competing conversionist societies.” 

Such, I admit, in a somewhat less polite and colourless 
form, is what the average Jew says or thinks, as he reads, 
now and then, in his daily paper, some short paragraph on 
this or that missionary effort. But he does not say even as 
much as this to his Christian friends. The consequence is 
that even those Christians who are interested in the subject, 
or who are themselves engaged in the business, often make 
curious blunders. They may, perchance, have come across 
an occasional violent outburst or diatribe in a Jewish news- 
paper. They may, indeed, hold converse with their converts, 
or with those who are wavering, or with those whom they 
are still seeking to get hold of. But none of these is likely 
to belong to the class of average, educated English Jews. 
For such Jews very rarely become Christians, and, if they 
do, they no longer are able to retain, or accurately to describe, 
the point of view of the class of Jews from whom they sprang. 
Converts notoriously lose, and lose quickly, the old ideas, 
the old affections, the old loyalties, if you will, the old 
prepossessions. From St Paul downwards the worst person 
to ask for any sympathetic understanding of Judaism is the 
convert. 

But this is not all. Somehow or other the Christian 
friends of the average, educated English Jew—and these are 
legion—are themselves rarely interested in the conversion 
of the Jews. Or, at the very least, those who are actively 
engaged in the business of conversion would appear to have 
few, if any, educated English Jews among their friends. 
For though such Jewish friends would not talk to them 
about conversion, they would, perhaps, save them from a 
few erroneous conceptions. ‘‘ The Call from the Jewish 
World ” is, I suppose, written by one of the best and most 
informed of the conversionists. Yet not only does it contain 
statements irritating to ordinary Jewish ears, but one or 
two of these statements are also inaccurate. The general 
point of view appears to be that the Jew is an unfortunate 
Vot. XXVII.—No. 8. 14* 
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being who has nowhere a home. On the very first page we 
are told that the Jew is “‘a man without a country.” Qp 
p. 22 the writer speaks definitely about the ‘‘ homelessness ” 
of the Jews. Now such assertions would be much resented 
by a large number of English, German, French and American 
Jews. We have “ homes,” we have “‘ countries,” which are 
as dear to us as they are to our Christian fellow-citizens, 
A few rabid Jewish nationalists would dissent, but, though 
a strong anti-Zionist myself, I would venture to assert that 
a large proportion of Zionists would here agree with me. 
They too would resent these statements. Our homes and 
our countries are England, Germany, France and America, 
Nor do we stand “ aloof” (p. 4). Our “‘ separateness ” (p.7 

is religious only. A shadow, which cannot be lifted, darkened 
hundreds of Jewish homes in Germany, France, America and 
England during 1914-18. It was for the sake of their 
respective homes that the shadow fell upon these Jewish 
families. And are they now to be told that they are home- 
less? It is an allegation which we must strongly deny. 
Nevertheless, I must admit that it is by no means wholly 
the fault of the author of the Report if he uses such language. 
It is quite as much, or even more, the fault of the more 
extreme Jewish nationalists who employ the false and 
obnoxious word Galuth (exile) to designate the countries of 
those Jews who live outside Palestine. For, truly, people 
who live in exile have no home and no just rights of citizen- 
ship. Such Jewish extremists are, I admit, the most to 
blame. Through them and their language, we, the great 
majority of those Western Jews who have lived in their 
respective homes for several generations, have to endure the 
taunt of homelessness. Our sacred dead protest from their 
graves. True, the writer says that there are some “‘ Reform 
and Liberal’ Jews, even an “‘increasing number of Jews in the 
West,” who “‘ advocate and stand for assimilation” (pp. 12, 
13). But this, again, is inaccurate. Educated English 
and American Jews, whether Orthodox or Liberal, are entirely 
at one in their attitude towards England or America, and the 
Liberal Jew is just as anxious to preserve religious distinctive- 
ness as the Orthodox Jew. Here, again, his inaccuracies are 
not the writer’s fault. He may have read a few polemical 
articles in Jewish newspapers, and judged accordingly. A 
little knowledge is, indeed, a dangerous thing. I must 
confess that I have often to make the same sort of remark 
about Jews when they speak or write about Christianity. 
One would gain strange ideas about the religious opinions 
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ofaverage, educated English Christians from a few selected 
articles in the Church Times. 

These things are, however, details. Or, if not details, 
they lie on the outskirts of my subject. I must get to closer 

ips with it. Yet as I read “The Call from the Jewish 
World,” or such an article as that of Canon Danby (“‘ The 
Church and the Jews ’’) in the October number of The Church 
Overseas, an Anglican Review of Missionary Thought and 
Work (pp. 291-802), I find it difficult to know where to begin, 
and how to explain with clearness the Jewish point of view. 
for it may be said, ‘“‘ Why should those who hold that they 

sess the highest and fullest religious truth not desire to 
communicate the treasure to their less fortunate fellows ? 
How can they not desire to share the blessed Truth with 
others ? Even the Free Trader seeks to convert the Protec- 
tionist and vice versd ; is not religion something much greater 
and more important than economic theories ? ” 

I freely admit that there is a great deal to be said for the 
propriety of these questions. And I admit too that even 
educated Jews (for various reasons) often fail to appreciate 
their propriety and their force. But the subject is by no 
means exhausted when these two admissions have been 
made. We may allow that the wish to spread religious truth 
and to share it is perfectly reasonable, and yet we may, I 
think, justifiably object to the existing organised attempts 
toconvert the Jews. ‘‘ Do you, a Jew, then,” it might be 
said, ‘‘ object to-an attempt to convert Jews, and yet not 
object to an attempt to convert pagans in Central Africa? 
Isnot this irrational ? Might not the pagan equally object 
toan attempt to convert him, while freely surrendering the 
Jew as a legitimate object of missionary endeavour ? ” 

I shall seek, in the course of this article, to deal, at least 
fragmentarily, with this argument. It must be allowed 
that, for easily understandable reasons, the average, 
educated Jew has come to look with suspicion and dislike 
upon all missionary endeavours. He is not well-informed 
upon the subject, and he is inclined to suspect the utility 
and value of all ‘‘ conversions.’”’ He does not remember 
that Judaism was itself once a missionary faith, and that, 
if it were not for ‘‘ missionaries,” Europe would yet be 
pagan and uncivilised. He thinks it is all rather “ hard 
lines” upon the poor heathen, who probably cannot really 
understand the subtleties of Christian theology, and is 
probably a better man as a heathen than as a Christian. 

€ average Jew says: “‘ Is there not enough to do among 
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the Christian peoples at home?” He regards missionaries 
as so many fanatical Mrs Jellabys. He does not appreciate 
the heroism, the sacrifice, the abnegation, which Christian 
missionaries have displayed, or the remarkable results which 
in so many instances, they have achieved. But there ar 
deeper reasons for his dislike as well. He knows what his 
own brethren in faith have suffered—the medical dis. 
pensaries, the tracts mixed up with the pills, the children’s 
treats, the excellent schools, the many other devices by 
which zeal, ability and money can make an impression upon 
the indigent, the ignorant and the unwary—and he is really 
sorry for the poor heathen, who are delivered up defencelegs 
to the enemy. That in such ideas there is exaggeration he 
does not realise. (Canon Danby freely acknowledges the 
evil results of bribery, p. 298.) Moreover, in modern times, 
the Jewish opposition to Christianity has generated a very 
strong doctrine of toleration, carried even to an extreme, 
The common Jewish view of Christianity is that it teaches 
that only those who believe its own specific dogmas can be 
* saved.”’ Not works, but faith, is the test, and faith the 
Jew supposes to mean a belief in the specific doctrines of the 
Christian religion. No wonder, then, that the Christian, 
with this false conception of his, desires to convert Jew and 
heathen alike, and to save them from an eternity of hell. 
The Jew, on the contrary, believes (this is true of all Jews 
to-day, whether Orthodox or Liberal) that God looks to 
deeds, and not to belief, and that a good life, on the basis of 
whatever creed, brings you assuredly to heaven. Moreover, 
the good life, according to modern Jewish teaching, means 
‘living up to your lights.”” In other words, the African 
heathen, if he is a “ good” one, according to his lights, 
will have as excellent a place in heaven as the good Christian 
or the good Jew. Let him, then, develop on his own lines. 
The inadequacies of these Jewish conceptions, as well as 
their measure of truth, are tolerably apparent. The value 
of religious truth for its own sake (apart from considerations 
of heaven) is too much ignored. Ignored too is the relation 
of religious truth to religious conduct. In some measure 
or quality the greater truth must ultimately produce the 
higher goodness. The “ lights’’ of the heathen are often 
very limited and undesirable; his ‘‘ morality ” often poor 
and meagre. I need not press this point further. That 
many missionary efforts to the “heathen” have been 
tactless, unsuccessful, and hardly worth the immense ex- 
penditure of money and labour involved, may be true ; but 
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this admission does not impair the justification of such effort 
ssa whole or in itself. Nor can I refuse to allow that the 

ents: it is unfair for the educated to tackle the 
meducated ; or it is unfair to use material or non-religious 
means (medicine, schooling, etc.) for conversionist ends, are, 
as regards the “ heathen,”’ of little, if any, force. (Who can 
rad the narrative of Dr Schweitzer’s work in Africa un- 
moved or without approbation?) Only the word “‘ heathen” 
must be interpreted strictly. It must not be used lightly to 
ever peoples with old and high civilisations, whose religions 
are yet not without “heathen,” or at least idolatrous, 
admixtures. But the questions involved in the attempted 
conversion of Hindoos, Buddhists, and so on, I must entirely 
omit. Each case would have, I think, to be dealt with 
sparably upon its own merits. 

It is, then (as I think), to be granted that to try to 
convert the heathen to Christianity is justifiable. Why is 
it, then, any less justifiable to try to convert the Jews ? 

The answer seems to me to lie, first, in the fact that the 
Jews are not heathen, but monotheists, and, secondly, in 
the fact that the religious and ethical teaching of Judaism 
has so much in common with the religious and ethical 
teaching of Christianity. The Jews are the inheritors and 
possessors of a great religion with a noble literature of its 
own. Though many Jews are poor and ignorant; though 
many Jews are “‘ materialists,” ‘‘ atheists,’ and what not, 
there is no reason to believe that a larger proportion of Jews 
are any of these disagreeable things than their Christian 
neighbours. It is, indeed, the duty, too often inadequately 
performed, of the better informed and more religious among 
the Jews to teach and to convert those others: remind 
them, then, of their duty by all means; attack them for 
neglecting it, but it is for them to discharge it, not for the 
outsider. The heathen are, ex hypothesi, all ignorant, 
neglected, degraded ; they are all unsatisfactory in their 
conceptions of morality; all Jews, at the very least, are 
not! Our ideals of morality are as pure and as lofty as 
those of Christianity itself. Some Jews may be formal- 
ists; the religion of others may be outward, conventional, 
or ceremonial. Let it be granted. But the sins of some 
Jews must not be visited upon Judaism. Both Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism have had to endure similar 
injustice. May we Jews not parody Oded’s words, and say, 
‘ Are there not with you, even with you, O Christians, sins 
against the Lord your God ?”’ (2 Chron. xxviii. 10). It is 
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not denied that a good part of the unsatisfactory religious 
condition of modern Jews, both East and West, which the 
Report and Canon Danby allege against them, may be 
perfectly true, but, even if that be so, it is, as we hold, for 
Jews themselves to find the remedies. What would Christians 
think if Jews, reflecting upon the very parallel conditions 
in contemporary Christendom, were to start a well-financed 
society for the conversion of Christians—even of inadequate 
or nominal Christians—to Judaism ? It would, I fancy, be 
regarded as an unwarranted intrusion into a field which the 
had no right to enter. ‘* What is sauce for the goose’; the 
proverb is not yet musty. Moreover, the Jew is far more 
likely to respond to the appeal of his brother in faith than to 
the appeal of those who belong to another religion. 

At this time of day there seems to many Jews a certain 
sadness or inappropriateness in one body of European 
Theists seeking to convert another. When I read the Report, 
or even the article of Canon Danby, I have the feeling, 
foolish and false though it may be, as if the writers believed 
that with them, and with them alone, lies the truth and the 
whole truth; that everybody who is not a Christian is 
sincerely to be pitied, as if he were some unfortunate and 
inferior creature, ignorant or bigoted.! This, at any rate, 
is the impression, even if a quite false impression, which 
their words make upon the mind of the average Jew. Or 
ought I to grieve that I have not faith enough to conceive of 
Judaism as the one and only Theism, to believe that it 
includes all the religious truth which is, or can be, or ever 
will be, known? Yet I do not grieve: on the contrary, I 
am content with this my unbelief, if unbelief it be. Jewish 
saints and Christian saints I have known, some of them in 
humble circumstances and not enormously ‘“‘ educated.” 
How awful it would have been to disturb the religious faith 
which helped to produce those fair and beautiful lives. I 
should have felt it a crime if I had sought to do so in the case 
of a Christian saint, and I hope that many Christians would 
think the same in the case of a Jewish saint. A Christian 
clergyman has been a dear friend of mine for forty years. 
He was for some time the rector of a church in East London 


1 Canon Danby writes: ‘“ Jewish mentality has not changed; the 
Jew has diligently kept open the sores inflicted by the Church ;_ he has 
never seen reason why he should either forget or forgive.” For every one 
educated English, German or American Jew Canon Danby knows I must 


know twenty. I can only say that the twenty would all question the truth 
of these assertions. 
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where there was a large Jewish population. He never tried 
to convert them, but he became the friend of many. We 
have taken our holidays together almost every year; for 
brief spells even during the war. I would sometimes ask 
him, in his purity and goodness, to say a word of prayer as 
Ilay in bed. This man, whose whole moral life is sustained 
and illumined by the doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
(ross, would fall on his knees, and offer up some simple 
words of prayer, but, in his delicate courtesy, he would only 
speak of God and of our Father. It was, I think, Canon 
Barnett who said that he would only begin to try to convert 
the Jews in his Whitechapel parish to Christianity when he 
had converted all the Christians to that faith. 

There are many pathways to God. Jews may hold that 
Judaism is truer than Christianity, but that should not 
imply that Christianity may not accentuate (perhaps in a 
“false? dogma) elements of truth which at present are less 
accentuated in Judaism, or that Christianity does not produce 
its heroes and its saints, just as Judaism produces them too. 
The saints of each religion have a peculiar quality and 
fragrance, and God’s world may be the richer for the posses- 
sion of both. May it not be that, for many generations yet, 
more than one kind of Theism may be desirable for the world’s 
spiritual progress and well-being, or that humanity is not 
yet capable of intellectually accepting that purest and richest 
Theism which shall also include all the ingredients of value 
that are contained in the different Theisms as they exist 
today ? (Is it not conceivable that this may be true for 
Mahommedanism and Mahommedans as well as for 
Christianity in its various forms and for Judaism ? +) 

The language of the Report leads to the suspicion, which 
no doubt is entirely unjustified, that its author and those who 


1 And what about the American Indian? ‘‘ But,’’ said the missionary, 
“there is only one God.” “Then if that is true,” said the chief, “ we 
Indians are worshipping the same God that you are—only in a different 
way. When the Great Spirit, God, made the world, He gave the Indians 
one way to worship Him, and He gave the white man another way, 
because we are different people, and our lives are different. The Indian 
should keep to his way, and the white man to his, and we should all 
work with one another for God and not against one another. The Indian 
does not try to tell you how you should worship God. We like to see 
you worship Him in your way, because we know you understand that way.” 

But the Great Spirit you speak of is not the same one that we worship,” 
said the missionary. ‘Then there must be two Gods,” said the chief. 
(Long Lance : the Autobiography of a Black-foot Indian Chief, 1928, p. 170.) 

€ honours lie obviously with the chief. Our Jewish contention about 
the right attitude of Theists to each other could not be better put. 
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think with him hold that the God of Judaism is hardly 
worth having ; or even that Jews do not know much about 
God at all! That God is as much a Father, and a loving 
Father, to Jews as He is to Christians should have been more 
clearly indicated. But I fear that the famous verse jp 
Matthew, ‘‘ None knows the Father, except the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son wills to reveal Him,” is by some 
Christians accepted only too literally even to-day, and it is 
supposed that God’s fatherhood (including His forgiveness, 
His nearness, His pity) is only realisable by those who 
accept the doctrine of the Son. Indeed, the Report candidly 
states that ‘Sit is the conviction of the Christian Church 
that no man comes unto the Father but by the Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” How odd it is, and even how laughable, if the 
matter were not so serious, to remember that some Jews 
find it hard to believe that Christians can properly appreciate 
the Father, because they cannot come to Him directly, but 
only through the mediation and intervention of the Son, 
So blind are each of us sometimes to a wise understanding 
of the religion of the other. 

Again, do supporters of missionary societies for the 
conversion of the Jews ever reflect that educated Jews, at 
any rate, know a little of the present condition of 
Christianity ? To which form of Christianity are we to 
adhere? To Roman Catholicism, to Lutheranism, to 
Anglicanism, to Quakerism, to Unitarianism? Would a 
conversion to the first or to the last-named satisfy the writer 
of the Report? Are all to be approved so long as we give 
up our Judaism? The average, educated Jew is wont 
(perhaps a little unfairly) to argue that those who are so 
eager to prove to him that his own religion is false might 
fitly be urged to compose their own differences before they 
ask him to believe that ‘* Christianity ”’ is true. 

Nor can we Jews be supposed to be entirely ignorant of 
the fact that Christianity itself is on its trial. We havea 
suspicion that a goodly percentage of our educated non- 
Jewish friends are not over-confident in their religious beliefs; 
that they would hardly care for a close cross-examination 
as to their views about the Trinity, the Atonement, the Virgin 
Birth, or even the Divinity of Christ. Jewish dogmas are 
few, and, in a sense, those few are simple. Are we likely to 
exchange them to-day for the more complicated dogmas of 
Christianity ? Some of our dogmas may, to some of us, 
cause doubts and difficulties. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that we are likely to become more convinced of many dogmas 
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than of few, or of the dogmas of another faith rather than 
of our own? In one or two isolated cases among the 
educated this may happen, but the number must be exceed- 
ingly few. Many of us have found a way to maintaining an 
eager belief in Judaism while rejecting any belief in the 
miracles of the Old Testament. There are, doubtless, 
some Christians who could say the same about Christianity 
and the miracles of the New Testament. Yes; but that is 
not the sort of Christianity which can possibly hope to win 
adherents from those who are not Christian born, and least 
of all from Jews. 

That is why the attitude of the conversionists is so strange 
tous. On the one hand, we seem to perceive an untroubled 
conviction that all religious truth is held securely in their 
hands; on the other hand, there seems to be so little recogni- 
tion of the effect which the religious condition of Christianity 
itself, and the unbelief, to which so large a portion of its 
nominal adherents has succumbed, must have upon more 
educated and more well-informed Jews. And, thirdly, there 
is the setting of Judaism on a level (as to us it seems) with 
the heathen, or, if you even will, with the pantheistic, world. 
The secular martyrs for Theism and for the Unity of God 
venture to think that, as things now are, they have almost 
earned the right not to be asked to be false to their faith. 
“Thou shalt love God with all thy soul” (or “life ’’). 
“Now,” said Akiba, when he was being martyred, “‘ I am 
at last able to fulfil the divine command.” And is it to the 
faith of such a one, say the Jews, that you would ask us to 
be untrue ? Is not such a question, even if inadequate, at 
least intelligible ? 

Theism itself is on its trial. Stern, powerful foes assail 
it: atheism, on the one hand; pantheism, on the other. Is 
this the season, the Jews say, for Theists, of whatever school 
or form, to attack each other, or to waste time in seeking to 
persuade the adherents of one type of Theism to abandon it 
for another ? Should we not rather be willing and happy 
allies in a common cause ? Jews and Christians should seek 
to understand each other’s religion better, to respect it 
more, to appreciate it more adequately: for the rest, let 
them fight shoulder to shoulder against the foes who are for 
both of them the same. The great von Hiigel believed that 
Roman Catholicism was enormously superior to Judaism ; 
but he never attempted to convert me (or, so far as I know, 
any Jew with whom he came in contact), and we had many 
areligious talk together. I think he felt that in our common, 
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basic Theism we were allies. And my own beloved Master 
of Balliol, Benjamin Jowett, as great a man as von Hiigel, 
though so utterly different, once said (or wrote) to me, “] 
would never try to convert a Jew from Judaism to 
Christianity.” I would again venture to press the point 
of the value of different types of Theism. Dr Rashdall 
believed intensely in the immense superiority of Christian 
Trinitarianism over Jewish Unitarianism ; yet he admitted 
and deplored the fact that much popular Christian Trini- 
tarianism was sheer Tritheism. In such circumstances may 
not the constant presence and protest of rigid Jewish 
Unitarianism have its distinct place and value in the religious 
economy of the world ? 

The Report laments the inadequate ‘‘ progress ” made so 
far among “ educated Jews.” I have given reasons why 
such “ progress ”’ will always be slow, both with the educated 
Orthodox as well as with the educated Liberals or Reformers. 
It will be still slower, if possible, among the latter than 
among the former. For they, having escaped from one sort 
of orthodoxy, are not likely to fall into the thraldom of 
another. (And it is not the Liberals of any type of 
Christianity who, I take it, are out to convert the Jews.) 
A reviewer of my Gospel commentary in an Evangelical 
newspaper admitted this. ‘“‘ Let no one be deceived,” he 
said, “by the writer’s appreciative remarks about the 
teaching of Jesus. Liberal Jews are more difficult to convert 
to Christianity, and are really further off from it, than 
Orthodox Jews.” 

There was some truth in what the reviewer said. Liberal 
Judaism has sometimes been called by its Orthodox Jewish 
antagonists a half-way house to Christianity. In reality it 
is nothing of the kind. On the contrary. It has prevented 
thousands of Jews, who had abandoned, or were abandoning, 
Jewish orthodoxy from becoming, not converts to, but 
absorbed by, Christianity, and their children from becoming 
not merely nominal Christians, or nothing, but believing 
Christians from their childhood. The writer of the Report 
would seem to believe that Jews who violate the dietary 
laws can hardly be Jews in a religious sense any longer. 
That is inaccurate. 

Nor can Christianity be, as it were, superadded to, or 
superimposed upon, Judaism. There are those who seem 
to think that the Jew can, if he pleases, remain a Jew, 
observe many of his peculiar customs, rites and ceremonies, 
and yet believe in Christ and in the Trinity. That 1s 4 
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delusion. A few eccentric Hebrew Christians may exist, and 
continue to exist, in the world. But even these must, 
inevitably, in the long run, be assimilated with, and absorbed 
by, the majority. They will surely disappear. Even a 
religionless Jewish nationalist would not admit that a Jew 
ean become a Christian and remain a Jew. The combination 
ishopeless ; the attempt to produce it may result in a few 
dozen or hundred oddities, but is doomed to failure. 

As the Report admits, it is among the poor and the 
wmparatively uneducated Jewish masses that conversionist 
agencies are chiefly active. The Report emphasises the 
need for kindness, for courtesy, for good understanding. 
You must love the Jews before you can hope to convert 
them. And, to its credit be it said, the Report speaks with 
much disapprobation of every kind of anti-Semitism. So 
far,so good. But the new method will fail no less than the 
od. You are not going to kill Judaism, any more than you 
killed Home Rule, by kindness. If we disliked anti-Semitic 
hostility and hatred, we perhaps dislike condescending 
amiability and soft soap even more. Moreover, over and 
above all anti-Semitism there is nothing which so prevents 
and militates against good and friendly relations between 
Jews and Christians as the efforts of the conversionists. If 
these stopped everywhere to-morrow, those relations would 
very soon be improved. Mutual respect for the religious 
opinions of the other party would speedily prevail. The 
Jew would be much more ready to appreciate the excellences 
of Christianity if he were not, and still more if his children 
were not, liable to be subjected to any attempts to wean 
him and them from the faith of their fathers. The mis- 
sionaries and their efforts are a perpetual irritant, a con- 
stantly running sore. 

It is very noticeable in the Report that the old motive 
about “salvation ’’ has completely disappeared. No sugges- 
tion is heard that it will make an immense difference to his 
fortunes after death if the Jew becomes a Christian. Still 
less is it indicated that it will make a difference for ever and 
ever—a difference between eternal heaven and eternal hell. 
That sort of belief has apparently been dropped and aban- 
doned for good and all. There remains then the duty of 
adding to the number of those who believe in Christ, for the 
glory of Christ, in obedience to his command, for the earthly, 
if also for the eternal, happiness of the convert, and for 
the sake of truth and for the joy of imparting it. It is 
impossible in the last resort to cavil at, or to deny the 
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theoretic propriety of these motives. I can but venture 
to hope that, as regards the Jews, pure Theists no less than 
Christians, they might be offset by the practical considers. 
tions which I have sought to make clear. Could not all the 
remaining heathen be converted first ? Could not all the 
Christian-born agnostics and atheists be converted first? 
Could not even all the pantheists be converted first ? Implore 
the Jews, by all means, to be more urgent in attempting to 
convert their own indifferentists, agnostics and atheists, to 
an eager and enthusiastic Judaism, whether Orthodox or 
Liberal. Reproach them, by all means, for their slackness 
in this regard. Such Christian reproaches would stir their 
slackness and move their pride. Let each set of European 
Theists seek to look after its own waverers. Some Jews may 
be more easily won by Orthodox efforts ; more, I believe, 
by Liberal efforts; many more by Jewish efforts than by 
Christian efforts, over and above all the irritations and other 
evils which such efforts invariably bring about. Literature, 
the Press, magazines and newspapers of all kinds, open 
churches and chapels, and friendly and social intercourse, 
will help Jews to know more about Christianity. If 
Christianity is so much truer and better than Judaism, 
these varied influences should sooner or later prevail. The 
Jews of Europe, at any rate—the Jews of England, France, 
Germany, and I may add of America—living as they do, 
not segregated in ghettos, but with and among their fellow- 
citizens of the Christian faith, are surely exceedingly sus- 
ceptible to the influences which I have named. Their 
environment, the literature with which they become familiar 
from their childhood, are in many respects soaked through 
and through with Christianity. May not truth be allowed 
to win its way by its own force and its own appeal ? 

If more direct attempts must be made, the least one 
might ask is that every material inducement (medicines, 
treats and so on) should be rigorously abandoned. It 
seems rather unfair to take advantage of a poor man’s 
sickness to lure him from his religious faith. The scorn in 
which medical missions to the Jews are held by Jews seems 
not quite unjustified. 

Mr Simeon Singer, one of the best of men and of rabbis, 
when the Jewish Religious Union 1 was founded, wrote for 
its service book several new prayers. One reads as follows. 
(It may involve a theological difficulty, but there are few 


1 Now the Jewish Religious Union for the Advancement of Liberal 
Judaism. 
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rayers which do not. Its nobility seems to me as great 

4s its distinction.) 
_ “ Thou whose infinite power and wisdom are reflected 
in the infinite varieties of Thy creation, we see Thy 
handiwork also in the differences which prevail in the 
minds of men. We pray to Thee for all men, Thy 
children, our brethren. Take them all under the 
sheltering wings of Thy love. And may we, recognizing 
that divergencies of thought and belief are of Thine 
implanting, strive the more zealously to be one in charity 
and forbearance, one in the desire to know and do Thy 
will, Amen.” 


We recall the wistful words of Symmachus: ‘“‘ Uno itinere 
non potest perveniri ad tam grande secretum.” So the 
pagan preefectus urbis wrote in Rome 1545 years ago. 
Christianity sprang from Jewish parentage. The two 
religions differ on matters of importance, but their agree- 
ments are greater and more important than their differences. 
Their religious and ethical ideals are in close accordance ; 
yet there are delicacies, shades and varieties, which are 
peculiar toeach. It may well be that our Western civilisation 
may for long be the better, and not the worse, for possessing 
these varieties and distinctions. Jew and Christian con- 
ceive God differently, but to both He is One, to both He is 
righteous, to both He is loving, to both He is near ; to both 
He is our Father, to whom men can pray, with whom they 
can commune. Is not such agreement enough? Let us 
for many generations yet be concerned to make Jews better 
Jews, and Christians better Christians, to develop and purify 
our own religion before we seek to interfere with the religion 
of our neighbours. We each possess a great religion, which 
tan produce beautiful characters and holy lives. Let this 
content us. Even if Judaism be far truer than Christianity, 
o Christianity far truer than Judaism, the noble deeds of 
Jews and Christians prove that there is much truth in both 
ourcreeds. Let there be strong rivalry in such noble living, 
eager rivalry in the knowledge and the love of God. For the 
rest, let there be respect and recognition. At the last, it 
may be that the Truth (not, perhaps, either quite the Judaism 
o quite the Christianity of to-day) will triumph and prevail. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Lonpon, 








REUNION—THE PRESENT SITUATION, 


R. B. TOLLINTON, D.D., 
Canon of Chelmsford. 


THE value of our visions and ideals is not to be measured 
by the extent of their realisation. In some form or other 
men will retain their dream of a Promised Land, however 
often Israel on arriving in Palestine finds the Philistines 
more in evidence than the milk and honey. The Ideal City, 
Plato’s, St John’s and many more, will maintain its attrac- 
tion as a pattern laid up in the heavens, however often and 
regretfully we may be compelled to admit the paradox that, 
because it is built for ever, it is never built at all. 

In this sense let us pay our tribute of grateful recognition 
to whose who, at Lambeth, Malines, or Lausanne, have 
invited the Christian world to share their vision of a com- 
plete and reunited Church. Back once more on the plains 
of everyday realities, we are already beginning to find this 
vision of the heights a little distant and remote. But, in 
itself, it was and is a thing of splendour and of glory. If 
it fail to appeal to us, something is probably amiss with our 
sense of religious values. 

At Lambeth in 1920, two years after the termination of 
the war, 250 bishops of the Anglican Communion issued 
their Appeal to all Christian people. God wills, they told 
us, fellowship. Whatever the diversity of gifts entrusted 
to the various communions, whether of the East or of the 
West, whether episcopal or non-episcopal, surely the time 
had come for the removal of barriers and the gathering of 
these treasures of faith and order into a visible unity, 
There was to be no absorption, no abandonment of convic- 
tion, no repudiation of any denominational past. But the 
scandal of Christian division, a cause of offence vividly 
remembered by those who had been among the troops at 
438 
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REUNION 439 
war, and a disastrous obstacle to the preaching of Christ in 
the mission field, gave meaning and reality to the evidently 
sincere desire of the bishops that a new outlook and a fresh 
adventure of good-will might result in some definite advance 
towards the ideal of a united and truly Catholic Church. 
Was it impossible that the members of the Christian family 
should once again dwell in a single house? In different 
chambers, it might be, but still under a common roof. 
Scripture and creeds, sacraments and ministry, the well- 
known “* Quadrilateral,’’ seemed to afford material or frame- 
work out of which to build, four-square to every wind or 
storm that might arise, a capacious habitation, where there 
should be room without crowding or undue restriction for 
all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. It is the 
very mark of a prophet to behold his vision more clearly 
than its difficulties, and the Lambeth Conference of 1920, 
whatever its concrete results, must always remain notable 
for the measure of its unexpected unanimity and its wonder- 
ful inspiration. 

The Conversations at Malines, 1921-25, found their 
pretext in the Lambeth Appeal for Unity. As an attempt 
made by men of good-will to understand one another’s 
discordant convictions more clearly, they had a justification 
which was independent of their results. To eliminate 
certain subjects which have ceased to be causes of differ- 
ence, and to elucidate others which still remain, may seem 
a sufficiently modest achievement, but indeed their value 
was of a higher order. It is on record that Romans and 
Anglicans met in an atmosphere, largely secured by Cardinal 
Mercier’s gracious presidency, in which plain speaking was 
compatible with unbroken friendliness. The mere fact that 
such meetings had no parallel for more than 200 years was 
felt to be significant. The sincere attempt on each side to 
see what one Church might learn from the other denoted a 
new attitude of mind. It is notable that, after frank recog- 
nition of causes of separation which still exist, the con- 
ferences closed with the hope that similar discussions might 
be possible in the future. The Cardinal’s frequent prayer, 

t unum sint,” was not at variance with the tone of the 
Conversations. If the vision of unity seemed a good deal 
nearer at Lambeth than at Malines, the spirit of the two 
Conferences was still, allowing for the difference of circum- 
stances, essentially the same. 

Then, in 1927, came Lausanne. Since the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
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States initiated the movement in 1910, preparation, inter. 
rupted only by the four years of the war, had gone on, and 
neither zeal nor method had been lacking in the prelimi 
measures. Eventually some 400 delegates, representing 
seventy-two Christian Churches, met at Lausanne op 
August 8—21. The Conference was a ‘‘ World Conference 
on Faith and Order,” called for purposes of study and dis. 
cussion, without power to legislate, but yet assembled with 
the full consciousness that its meeting had been described 
beforehand as “‘ the next step towards unity.”’ The excellent 
Report,? for which a tribute of thanks is due to the skill and 
diligence of Dean Bate, will remain indispensable to future 
students of the question of Christian Reunion. The great 
spiritual value of the Conference was due especially to the 
devotion of the late Robert Hallowell Gardiner, its earlier 
secretary, and to Bishop Brent, its president. Rarely has 
the cause of unity in Christ found more spiritual and moving 
expression than in Bishop Brent’s opening sermon. And it 
is an event which must be memorable in religious history 
that the representatives of so many and so diverse Christian 
Churches met together for three weeks in conference, frankly 
facing causes of separation, surrendering nothing that any 
held to be of value, finding fellowship in social intercourse 
and retaining and increasing their consciousness of a higher 
and more comprehensive unity of the spirit, which diverse 
loyalties, different traditions and principles that seemed 
incapable of reconciliation were powerless to invalidate. It 
is no slight gain that subjects only too often the occasion of 
‘‘our unhappy divisions” and of the odium theologicum 
should have been discussed without reserve ‘in brotherly 
love and mutual consideration.” 

These things—visions, ideals, aims—retain their value. 
Yet when we pass from them to the lower plane of the 
actualities of the present situation there is a lamentable 
decline. So much good-will, so much sincere intention, 80 
genuine a desire for the Spirit’s guidance, so sincere a quest 
for fellowship, have resulted for the present in so little 
concrete result. The search for unity at Lambeth, at Malines, 
at Lausanne, has for its clearest outcome fresh recognition 
of the causes of division. It has been said that the Lambeth 
Appeal has resulted in a cul-de-sac and that Lausanne proved 
a fiasco and a futility. Such statements are far from being 
the whole truth, but the facts which prompted them are 


1 Faith and Order, Proceedings of the World Conference, Lausanne, 
1927, edited by H. N. Bate; published by the Student Christian Movement. 
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REUNION 441 
beyond dispute. Whoever desires to understand the present 
situation must take the following considerations into account. 

After the Lambeth Conference the Appeal to all Christian 

ple came before the Federal Council of the Evangelical 
eee Churches of England and the National Free Church 
Council. In 1921 representatives of the non-episcopal com- 
munions were appointed to confer with representatives of 
the Church of England. From 1921 to 1925 a series of 
conferences ! were held at Lambeth Palace, the concluding 
statement being dated June 19, 1925. It was then felt on 
hoth sides that the joint Conference might well suspend its 
activities. A much larger measure of agreement than had 
been thought possible—so it was stated—had been attained, 
but, this notwithstanding, the discussions ended without the 
acceptance of the proposals of Lambeth by the Free Churches 
being within sight or within distance which it was possible 
to estimate. 

The point at which irreconcilable difference of view 
emerged was, as is well known, the ministry. In regard 
to scripture, creeds and sacraments agreement did not 
seem impossible, though clearly a formula of agreement on 
such matters may cover great divergence of conviction. 
The status of the Christian ministry is probably less funda- 
mental than any of the other three points at issue. It is 
significant that on this particular subject the Conference 
found advance impossible, for it is often not the greatest 
issues, but those which most nearly concern us, which arouse 
unyielding assertion. The Church of England in effect saw 
no means of abandoning her historic position in regard to 
orders and order. The Free Churches, quite naturally, 
would take no step which might seem to admit any measure 
of invalidity in their own ministries. In regard to the pro- 
posal of ordination sub conditione, their representatives 
declared frankly that they were unable to hold out any hope 
to their Anglican brethren that it would be found adequate 
or acceptable by the Federal Council of the Free Churches. 
It only remained for the Church Times to record, possibly 
without any very keen regret, that it was evident that the 
Nonconformists, at any rate in England and Wales, were, 
without exception, unwilling to enter upon any negotiations 
inthe matter of Christian unity on the basis of the resolutions 
adopted at the Lambeth Conference. A dispassionate 
perusal of the record of the Joint Conferences gives little 


1 The Proceedings have been edited by the Dean of Canterbury and 
W. L. Robertson. 
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ground for declaring that either side was at fault. Th 
positions were clearly stated by each body of represents, 
tives. The temper of antagonism was not predominant, 4} 
the close each understood the other’s point of view. But 
for the present the Lambeth Appeal, in so far as the Fre 
Churches are concerned, has failed or been declined. That 
is the immediate position and result, which may be admitted 
without any denial of the probability that further steps 
may at some future time be more possible through this 
immediately unsuccessful venture. 

After Malines came, on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1928, 
the Encyclical Letter of Pius XI.!_ The contrast in the tone 
of the Conversations and of the Letter is marked and signi- 
ficant. In the one, combined with frank recognition of 
differences, was the evident desire for reconciliation. In 
the other, the rigid demand for submission and obedience, 
It is difficult to reconcile the statement that the Roman 
Catholics took part in the Conversations ‘‘ with the knowledge 
of the Holy See”? with the general standpoint of the 
Letter. That perhaps is not our business, The situation is 
made sufficiently clear, as many anticipated would be the 
case, by the unqualified demand for submission and retum, 
There is something even startling to the non-Roman mind 
in the explicit assertion of Pius XI. that none who do not 
accept the Immaculate Conception are “‘ truly Christ’s,” and 
that outside the Roman Communion no man can be “in 
communion with Christ.” ‘* Neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage,”’ wrote Peter in the early days, deseribing 
the pastoral ideal, but the spirit of the Pope’s Encyclical 
suggests succession from Cesar Imperator as much as from 
Peter the Apostle. Many who desire, with the Bishop of 
Gloucester, to treat the Church of Rome with the same 
measure of Christian courtesy which we desire they should 
show to us, can still hardly avoid the conclusion that the 
position in regard to reunion with Rome has definitely 
hardened. The Malines Conversations were worth while, 
and the spirit in which they were held was admirable. We 
see no justification for the violent Protestant criticism of 
Lord Halifax’s action. But those who regarded the effort 
as foredoomed to failure were right. The road to unity m 
that direction is more strongly barred than ever. 

The Reports of the Lausanne Conference are the most 
positive outcome of the whole movement. They register a0 


1 The English version is issued by Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Lid. 
* The Conversations at Malines, p. 18. 
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important and sustained measure of agreement among the 
seventy-two Churches represented, but the concluding state- 
ment recognises that the Conference was only a new starting 

int and that the journey to Reunion is a long one. “ Clear 
statement and full consideration of the things in which we 
difer”’ was the main achievement at Lausanne. Attain- 
ment of desired result is probably left a good deal more 
remote than the promoters of this large enterprise once 
hoped. The conception of religion, for example, which 
dominates the Orthodox Churches of the East is funda- 
mentally static. It is difficult to reconcile this with the 
desire for freedom and unfettered development which charac- 
terises some of the democratic Churches of the West. There 
is divergence, frankly stated in these Reports, in regard to 
the interpretation of scripture, in regard to the sacraments, 
and especially in regard to the ministry. It is recognised 
that some of the Churches which took part in the Conference 
“are separated by fundamental differences of view.” The 
Report, No. VII., on Unity,? issued since the Conference by 
its Business Committee, contemplates “‘ preparation for closer 
fellowship”? and makes provisional suggestions ‘“ pending 
the complete organic union of the different Churches.” 
Hasty measures are wisely deplored. The general impression 
left by the Report is that visible unity remains a very distant 
goal. To some extent the way has been cleared. The 
temper throughout is admirably Christian, but the obstacles 
are indisputably clear, and perhaps are even stabilised by 
plain statement and agreed recognition. 

From another quarter comes a further complication. The 
unhappy project of Prayer Book Revision in the Church of 
England has affected for the worse the prospects of Reunion 
in two respects. No attempt to realise the present phase 
of the movement can safely ignore them. 

Eminent leaders of Nonconformity, while by no means 
welcoming all the variations permitted by the Deposited 
Book, were still prepared to allow the Church of England to 
arrange her public worship in ways which after long delibera- 
tion she had. decided to be most appropriate to a difficult 
situation. In this sense Dr Garvie, Dr Bartlett, Dr Selbie, 
Dr Carnegie Simpson, Mr Dunnico, Sir Henry Lunn, and 
others, saw no sufficient reason why the proposed variations 
should not receive the assent of Parliament. But these 
notable names were exceptions to the general attitude of the 
Free Churches, The corporate action of their representative 
1 Reports, No. 55. 
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bodies was against the Book by overwhelming majorities 
Those who took this attitude justified it by appeal to the 
principles of the Reformation and by their right as citizens 
to take action in regard to the practice of an established 
Church. The selection of these principles as grounds fg 
action involved, of course, the ignoring of other factors jy 
the situation of possibly equal moment. “ We say that 
Free Churchmen ”’—so stated their representatives in May 
1921—*‘ cannot be asked to consent that the civil power has 
any authority over the spiritual affairs of the Church.” The 
principle here involved was ignored. The Ecclesiastical 
Committee of the House of Commons, its members presum- 
ably chosen for their ability to judge such matters, had twice 
decided that the Measure for Prayer Book Revision should 
proceed ; these decisions had no weight. Moreover, there 
was the historic fact that the Church of England has ever 
since its separation from Rome contained Catholic as well 
as Protestant elements in its constitution. To that fact no 
recognition was allowed. Many members of the Church of 
England who sincerely desire harmonious relations with the 
Free Churches, and who find no sort of joy in recrimination, 
are still quite unable to forget that in a somewhat critical 
issue the corporate action of their fellow-Christians appeared to 
them ungenerous and unbrotherly. Whether justified or not, 
this impression remains; it does not tell in favour of unity, 

But an even more serious obstacle arises, or, rather, is 
brought to light, within the Church of England through this 
matter of Prayer Book Revision. In this ancient household of 
the faith the position in regard to order is admittedly chaotic, 
Some lay the blame on the vote of the House of Commons; 
others on the inadequacy of the Bishops. Neither view is 
right. The mischief lies in the division within the Church. 
Comprehensiveness, variety, marked theological difference 
may exist in a communion fundamentally united, but only 
so long as the interests of the whole body count for more 
than sectional aims. The last principle is now in peril, for 
recent controversy has made it plain that interest and loyalty 
are widely given on the one hand to what are termed Anglo- 
Catholic principles, and on the other to Protestant tradition, 
with very scant recognition of the character and genius of 
the Church of England as a whole. 


“To put it quite frankly,” said the present Bishop 
of Manchester recently, ‘“‘ I believe there is a real danger 
that the Evangelicals suspect the Anglo-Catholics and 
that the Anglo-Catholics despise the Evangelicals.” 
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REUNION 445 
However much times have changed, however anomalous may 
he the existence of a “‘ National Church ” under the present 
gnditions of English life, still the Ecclesia Anglicana is a 

theritage, worth saving and worth loving ; its traditions 
of wide comprehensiveness, sound learning and sane reason- 
ableness are assets of so great value that by the side of them 
the unyielding insistence on Reservation and the fierce 
opposition to it seem alike lamentably and disastrously out 
oproportion. One thing at least is clear: a divided Church, 
, Church only saved from disruption by establishment, is 
not likely to promote the cause of unity among Christian 
bodies outside its own area. Intus si recte, ne labora. The 
appeal, “‘ Sirs, ye are brethren,” from such a source is open 
to the reply that we should first have peace amongst our- 
glves. The Church of England has been described in refer- 
ence to Reunion as a “ bridge Church.’’ Whatever its title 
to the description, it is sufficiently evident that a bridge is 
of little value in two pieces. 

This survey of the events of recent years affords, it must 
be admitted, scant encouragement to those who desire to 
sxe Christendom reunited. It is a somewhat sad experience 
tohave beheld so clearly the vision of our unity in Christ, 
aid then through a long process of sincere endeavour to 
have arrived at a situation in which we can only confess 
that for the present generation visible and organic union is 
quite impossible. Religion remains largely more denomina- 
tonal than Christian, and the goal of unity, while not 
abandoned, is still too far distant for immediate steps of a 
practical nature. 

Thus the question arises: Given the situation, what is 
possible ? The Churches can turn their attention to other 
enterprises, and, except for the difficulties that are certain 
to arise in the mission field, interest in the recent venture 
wil in the course of time subside. And minor forms of 
runion may continue to be arranged—in their measure 
valuable, but liable to consolidate differences. Or there may 
be more conference. ‘‘ Similar conferences ”? were contem- 
plated in the Malines Report, though the Pope’s Encyclical 
has rendered them unlikely. The representatives of the 
Church of England and of the Free Churches, who met: in 
conference to consider the Lambeth Appeal, suspended their 
deliberations in the trust that ‘‘ they will not be regarded as 
concluded.”” The Lausanne Reports were passed on to the 
Churches concerned for study and consideration. All this 
Ponts to further discussion. With the best of good-will we 
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can only regard it as most doubtful whether on these ling 
any further results of value can be attained. Organic 
Reunion has ceased to be an issue of our time. 

There remains the possibility of Federation. Can the 
Christian world capture or retain at least some considerabk 
fragment of the fading vision of unity and embody it in gy 
association of independent Churches? And if this wer 
possible, would it be worth while ? It will be well to realise 
first some grounds on which this policy has been opposed, 

In the Church of England Federation has never bee 
regarded as a tolerable solution of the problem. “ Some 
vague federation ’”’ was viewed by the bishops at Lambeth 
as quite incompatible with the fulfilment of their ideal, 
The Anglicans at Lausanne held the same view. The present 
Archbishop of York, for example, declared that 


‘““a unity which was a mere federation would seem ty 
him to have betrayed the cause for which alone that 
unity was truly desirable.” 1 


The present Bishop of Gloucester desired no unity which 
was a “mere federation.”” This position Dr Headlam has 
amplified in his Appeal to Presbyterians, a lecture on the 
Robert Lee foundation,? in which the view is maintained that 
the majority of Christians would not accept Federation, that 
it would bring no organic union, and that it would be dis- 
solved as easily as it would be created. Finally, the Bishop 
of Bombay, writing with long experience of India, where the 
problem of Reunion is at once more pressing and less remote 
from solution than elsewhere, has written : 


“IT count it among the greatest mercies of God 
shown to us at Lausanne that no statement favouring 
Federation or assuming it as a step towards reunion 
appears in the acts of the Conference.” ® 


A view so strongly held by men so well qualified to judge 
will not be lightly questioned. From such a standpoint 
Federation is suspected as a facile solution which would not 
really bring unity and which would prejudice the future by 
recognising division. It would provide, as has been said, 8 
patchwork garment in place of the seamless robe of Christ. 
Experts in mission work regard it as quite inadequate and 
stand out for a real unity of organisation. Federation is even 
regarded as “‘ dangerous.” 

1 Faith and Order, 186. 


? Published in the Church Quarterly Review, October 1928. 
> The International Review of Missions, January 1928, p. 80. 
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REUNION 447 

Now it may be readily admitted that the ideal of one 
ysible and united Church, such as the Lambeth Conference 
desired, is the highest form of Christian unity, and it may 
further be allowed that “Reunion on the basis of 
Ipiscopacy ” is more likely than any other policy to bring 
this ideal into actuality. But, unless our estimate of recent 
history is widely at fault, such full Reunion is at present so 
impossible that it is no longer worth considering as an 
immediate policy. 

It is therefore worth while to invite attention to a short 
note appended to the Report on Subjeet VII. of the Lausanne 
Conference,! responsibility for which, be it observed, lies 
with a Committee of which the Bishop of Gloucester was the 
envener. In the interests of clarity of thought the note 
invites us to remember that the word “ federation ”’ is used 
inat least three different senses. In the second of these the 
tam denotes, according to this explanation, “ a step on 
the road to organic union.” It is in this sense that we 
desire that Federation should, Reunion being at present 
impossible, receive favourable attention from all who are 
sincerely anxious that the whole vision and project of 
Christian unity shall not evaporate and vanish. Some con- 
siderations in its favour may be noted. 

A Federation of Churches separated for the time being in 
regard to certain points of doctrine and of order would 
probably find its main usefulness in the moral and social 
spheres. Such a League of Churches was suggested by the 
Orthodox Church in 1920. The proposal was not merely 
practical ; its true basis has been expressed by the Metro- 
politan of Thyatira, Archbishop Germanos, in the following 
terms : 


“It is imperatively necessary that the idea should 
be revived and strengthened in the various Churches 
that, besides the narrower notion of unity which brings 
together the members of any single communion and 
makes of them one body, there is another wider view of 
unity. In that wider unity all who accept as a funda- 
mental doctrine the revelation of God made in Jesus 
Christ and who confess him as Lord and Saviour, should 
not consider themselves as strangers, still less as enemies, 
but as fellow-heirs and of the same body and partakers 
of the promise in Christ by the Gospel.” ? 


’ Reports, No. 55, p. 28. 
* The Stockholm Conference on Life and Work, by the Dean of Canter- 
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The same principle received support at Lausanne. Profess, 
William Adams Brown, D.D., of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, said : 


“Pending the solution of the larger and longg 
question which has brought us together, the questi) 
of organic unity in its full and complete sense, I belieye 
that it is our duty, and that it will prove to be enti 
practicable, to devise some form of intermediat 
organisation which, while maintaining our present 
ecclesiastical bodies for the time being unaltered, yil 
express to the world the unity to which we have already 
attained.” 4 


And Bishop Gore, frankly recognising the difficulties of 
Reunion, pleaded for the same policy : 


“IT think we must abandon our present attempt 
(though only for a time) and devote ourselves to the 
more feasible task of consolidating all those who profes 
the Name of Christ, without regard to doctrinal and 
sacramental differences, in an earnest pursuit of the 
moral and social aims of Christianity.” 2 


Further recognition of such a policy is found in the following ; 


counsel of the Lausanne Report : 


“* We therefore commend to our Churches the con- 
sideration of the steps which may be immediately 
practicable to bring our existing unity in service to 
more effective expression.” 


With these admonitions it is natural to connect the value 
set at the Stockholm Conference on the idea of a communto 
in serviendo acumenica, and also the Lambeth suggestion 
of “Councils representing all Christian Communions.”' 
Federation, as desired in America, probably implies a closer 
measure of organic union, yet it is an American writer who, 
recognising its imperfect character, has said of Federation: 


“‘Its great value seems to be the witness that it 
bears to the necessity of something more than Federa- 
tion.” 4 
This considerable consensus of opinion may justify the . 
that in this sense Federation would be a real step on the 
road to organic union. 

1 Faith and Order, 81-82. 

2 Ibid., 166. 


3 Lambeth Report, 81. 
* Can the Churches Unite? Practical Christianity Series, p. 214 
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Further, when it is urged that Federation would be a 
less desirable alternative to Reunion, it is well to inquire 
into the nature of the Reunion contemplated in its practical - 
ts. Admittedly it is not to involve uniformity. Under 
the Lambeth proposals there was to be “‘ mutual deference,” 
“mutual recognition.” Differentiation was contemplated. 
Rich diversity was to remain. Different types of worship 
and of polity were to be retained. Subsequent conference 
increased this expected elasticity. The experiments of a 
concurrent episcopate was accepted. The appeal of the 
chapel type of worship was recognised and its continuance 
anticipated. The Creed might or might not find place in 
public worship. ‘There was little expectation that professors 
would ever come into line. It was deemed doubtful whether 
the Baptist Churches would ever desire or accept unity. 
Much stress was laid on the enrichment due to variation and 
the value of freedom asserted as against colourless com- 
promise and spurious simplification. The various conferences 
were so occupied with questions of principle that they had 
little opportunity to forecast the working of Reunion in the 
concrete details of custom and of practice. The only attempt 
in this direction was made in the joint Memorandum ! of 
the Bishop of Truro and Dr Garvie, which contains the 
significant admission : 


‘The laity would not be very directly touched by 
any of the developments here outlined ;_ their position, 
privileges and duties would be conserved.” 


If anyone will take the trouble to picture to himself the 
actual working of a scheme of Reunion operative under the 
limitations and conditions which have been demanded or 
allowed, he may possibly be led to wonder whether really 
adequate advantage would be secured by the proposed 
surrender of denominational freedom. The experience of the 
United Church of Canada, if correctly described in a recent 
issue of the HIBBERT JOURNAL,” has a certain warning for us 
inthis sense. A common habitation of the spirit, four-square, 
with ample room for all the inmates, is obviously desirable. 
But it would be little gain to entice the scattered flock into a 
single pen at the risk of uncomfortable jostling and the 
sense of angular restraint. The dangers of premature 
Reunion have, of course, been abundantly admitted. Federa- 


1 Proceedings of Joint Conferences, 76-88. 
2 For October 1928. 
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tion, as a second best, desirable because of its Possibility 
would at least avoid such risks. 

But a deeper principle may also deserve notice, Try 
unity is unity of the spirit. That is the essential condition, 
if organic unification is to have any real value. Intellect 
separates, for we-think by antithesis, but spirit unites, 
The common spiritual element in Christendom is the relation 
of the Churches to Jesus Christ. 


“The only object which separateth ours from other 
religions is Jesus Christ, in whom none but the Church 
doth believe . . . accounting them which call upon the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ to be his Church.” 


So wrote Hooker in words which are quoted in an admirable 
paper on Unity read by the Archbishop of Armagh at 
Lausanne.! 

How much of the organisation of Christian Churches can, 
on the available historical evidence, be traced back to the 
Lord Himself is admittedly an extremely doubtful matter, 
Development in any case is as legitimate in religion as else- 
where, and Creed and Sacrament, Ministry and Rite, have 
as ample justification if they proceed from the inward 
guidance of the Word or the Spirit as if they could 
be traced to some Dominical command. But these things 
essentially are means, means of grace or life no doubt, yet 
means, not ends. The warning at Lausanne that we must 
not mistake means for ends was not untimely.? For the 
original Church, those whom the Master in Galilee gathered 
about Him, was assembled on the single condition of accept- 
ing His leadership. The bond was the Name, and the Name 
implied the Way. Translated into more modern terms, the 
condition implied is the acceptance of the Christian standard 
of values. We do not belittle or ignore organisation when 
we invite attention to the fact that some such scheme as a 
** Federation of the Churches of the Name ”’ would, whatever 
else it omitted, secure the primary and only essential con- 
dition of the Christian religion as its Founder originally 
taught it. 

If we turn from original Christianity to present-day 
conditions, a further argument for the more elastic relation- 
ship may appear. It is a commonplace of the hour that 
institutional religion is on the wane. The people who 
rarely go to church, but who never miss the Saturday 


1 Faith and Order, 28 sqq. 
2 Faith and Order, 124. 
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‘gious article in The Times, or who count Sunday imperfect 
ifthey do not have their spiritual message on the “ wireless,” 
are little concerned with questions of creed and ministry 
and validity in sacramental rites. Christianity, as it is 
said, is becoming less of a system and more of a spirit, a 
truth which, if it does not prove the system unimportant, 
still has its outcome in such expressions as T'he Impatience 
of a Parson. However great our need of unity, these existing 
conditions seem to promise most success to a form of fellow- 
ship and co-operation which shall be compacted by flexible 
ties and proceed by vital development rather than by 
binding agreements. Something here may be learned from 
the League of Nations. It is a Society of States which, 
without surrender of their separate autonomies, purpose to 
exercise their independence for the common good. There 
isa unity in Learning and there is a unity in Art, yet there 
are many universities and many academies. Science knows 
no creed but truth, yet is in no danger of losing any portion 
worth retaining of its magnificent heritage from the past. 
The splendid term “catholic” has acquired in religion a 
lamentably sectarian connotation ; it is in learning, in art, 
and in science, that the true principle of catholicity is best 
seen at work to-day. There is unity; there is association. 
Knowledge, even in an age of specialists, is a whole. Free- 
dom has not divided. Religion may learn something from 
thé working of these other spiritual forces in the world. 

But undoubtedly there still rises the objection, already 
noticed, that Federation is a vague scheme, too indeter- 
minate to be practical, too devoid of objective to elicit 
enthusiasm, too facile in theory to be capable of permanence 
in actuality. The answer to this difficulty takes us to the 
heart of the whole subject, for the effectiveness of Federation 
must depend upon the intensity of the general desire for 
Christian unity. If the desire is strong, the opportunity will 
be used. If the denominations are indifferent, no scheme, 
however excellent, has any prospect of success. It is a 
matter of grave doubt whether the Churches really desire 
what in unquestionable sincerity many of their leaders have 
proposed. Just as in politics it frequently affords a man 
more satisfaction to proclaim that he is not a Socialist than 
to assert that he zs a Conservative, so in religion there is a 
spirit which finds much content in not being among the 
number of those who belong to a State Church, or who 
regard the Virgin Birth as questionable, or who sit to say 
their prayers. The psychological effect of such negations is 
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considerable. It leads us to set store rather by the things jn 
which we differ than by the common things which are the 
possession of Christendom as a whole. Denominationally 
Church is proud of its history, its traditions, its mode of 
worship, its deposit of faith. In so far as these thin 
reduce and abate our consciousness of the unity which does 
exist, in so far as the mind of Christ is lost by the very 
sincerity of our intellectual conviction, so far there ma 
be little prospect of any effective form of Federation, but 
there is obviously still less prospect of any organic union, 
If Federation is impossible, the reason perhaps lies not in 
the essential futility of Federation as such, but in the lack 
of any strong desire in the Churches for any expression 
of our unity in Christ. 

Whatever may be the immediate future of this movement, 
the value of the ideal will remain. The sacred books of 
Christianity close with the vision of a Holy City, which 
lieth foursquare, a Quadrilateral in the heavens. One wall 
surrounds it, but there are the twelve gates, implying twelve 
ways of approach, and the nations which bring their glory 
and honour into it had first made these treasures their own 
in the separated lands of East and West, of North and South, 
from which they journeyed to their common spiritual home. 
If the implication be that the One Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church was and for the present must remain an only 
partially realised ideal, let it be said at once that in our 
world of approximations such admissions have had to 
be made before. qvow cya mpatw déLews Frrov admOeias 
épanrerGar; it is only in the nature of: human things that 
what may be portrayed in language can only partially be 
realised in fact. The ideal remains, above and beyond all our 


particularity, nor does it remain inoperative, for in propor- 


tion as we behold it, love it and desire it, we are surely drawn 
towards fellowship and brotherhood, towards shared endea- 
vour and the charity that never fails. Lambeth, Malines, 
and Lausanne have taught us to see this ideal anew. What- 
ever their immediate outcome, this is their abiding justifica- 
tion and achievement. 


R. B. TOLLINTON. 


TENDRING Rectory, Essex. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Tae Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.Litt. 


Ir there was one issue in which everything was soaked 
during the month of April 1829, it was the agitation over 
the Catholic Relief Bill, which, after a stormy series of 
debates, received the royal assent by the 13th of the month. 
0’Connell triumphantly headed a letter next day, “ The 
first day of Freedom! April 14th.”” The Edinburgh Review, 
inan outburst of just pride and relief, asserted that “ this 
Act has in one hour expunged the national debt of hatred 
which had been so long accumulating against us.”’ In the 
light of what has occurred since, this sounds a trifle prema- 
ture, for Ireland’s Celtic retention of grievances was not to 
be dismissed so cavalierly. Still, the omens were favourable, 
as Mr F. S. Marvin shows in his recent Century of Hope, in 
spite of opposition, from the Throne downwards, to the Bill. 
Poor George IV. was reluctant at the last minute. He 
grumbled that he had ‘“‘ never before affixed his name with 
pain or regret to any Act of the Legislature,” and his hesita- 
tion, mixed up with nervous fears, was shared in a vague 
and varied fashion by many of his subjects throughout 
Britain. For the measure had moved popular feeling. 
Abroad, no doubt, there was less interest in the measure, 
except at the Vatican. Thus, when Crabb Robinson broached 
the subject to Goethe at Weimar in August, the old sage 
brushed it aside. ‘‘ My daughter,”’ he remarked drily, “ will 
be glad to talk about the emancipation of Catholics ; I take 
no interest in such matters”! He was more concerned in 
discussing his own books and the poetry of Byron. But it 
was otherwise in Britain, where one finds the excitement 
stirred by the Bill splashing up into diaries and journals of 
the period. Two instances occur to me at the moment, both 
in Scots books. Lord Cockburn, for example, in Memorials 
453 
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of His Time, stops to describe the great meeting at Edin. 
burgh, where Dr Chalmers delivered a noble speech in fayoy 
of the Bill, a speech as broad-minded as that delivered by 
the Bishop of Oxford in the House of Lords. Then, Hugh 
Miller, in his fascinating autobiography My Schools ang 
Schoolmasters, tells how in the far north he had watched 


“‘ with interest the growth of the popular element jp 
the country ... gradually strengthening, from the 
despotic times of Liverpool and Castlereagh, through 
the middle period of Canning and Goderich, down, til] 
even Wellington and Peel, men of iron as they were, 
had to yield to pressure from without, and to repeal 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and next to carry, 
against their own convictions, the great Roman Catholic 
Emancipation measure.” 


Not all the religious leaders were narrowly afraid of it, 
It is true that Edward Irving ! in London launched fanatical 
tirades against it in approved style, predicting to his con- 
gregation the ills that were to flow from this apostasy in the 
latter days. But the responsible and enlightened Pro- 
testantism of the country was too strong to appreciate such 
appeals to dread of political Romanism. There were indeed 
die-hards a hundred years ago, like the Duke of Cumberland, 
who spluttered that he would leave the country if the Bill 
were passed ; but Wellington, as Prime Minister, found his 
task upon the whole facilitated by the amount of support 
which he was able to command in both Houses of Parliament. 
The truth is that by April the theological ? issue had been 
overshadowed by the political, for the final episodes of the 
struggle were marked by powerful agitation, worked up over 
the Irish question. | 

That was a hundred years ago. The recent debates over 
the Prayer Book illustrate the change that has come over 
the scene. I think it must be twenty years ago since Lord 
Haldane—he was then Mr R. B. Haldane and a member of 
the House of Commons—said to me in a private conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ Remember, the House of Commons is the most 


1 His published volume, The Last Days, was one of the books used by 
Carlyle as a peg for his June article in the Edinburgh Review (see below). 
Carlyle dealt with his friend’s folly in a generous spirit of vague allusion. 

2 If one looks at the Quarterly Review’s article (July 1829) on Southey’s 
fine prose study of England in the Colloguies, which had just appeared, 
one gains an impression of what I have called “the responsible and 
enlightened Protestantism ”’ of ruling England. 
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testant institution in the country,” meaning that, on 
what was felt to be a grave national issue it would voice the 

found instinct of religious freedom with which Britain 
has been associated since the Reformation. The remark 

rised me at the time, but I recalled it during the recent 
Prayer Book debates. One regrets the rejection of the revised 
Prayer Book, but one can understand it. At a distance from 
the scene it was hard to estimate the part that the broad 
Protestant principle played in the struggle; it seemed that 
distrust of the bishops counted for much, if not for more. 
But evidently the “‘ Protestantism ”’ of which Lord Haldane 
spoke must have reasserted itself to a much greater extent 
than it has really done during the recent Presidential election 
inAmerica. The dim, profound sense that religious freedom 
is bound up with the Constitution was enough to swing the 
Commons against a popular Prime Minister, whilst in 1829 
the House was induced to agree with the Duke of Wellington. 
The historical parallel is incomplete, I admit, for Wellington 
had a power over the House of Lords such as no Prime 
Minister could have to-day in either House. Nevertheless, 
in the one case Protestantism, which is often deeper than 
the reasons put forward on its behalf, passed a measure 
of justice, and in the other declined to grant a permission 
which was felt, rightly or wrongly, to compromise the reli- 
gious interests of the realm. 

The constitutional and economic struggles of the next 
decade passed in Britain without bloodshed of a serious kind. 
It was indeed a period of unrest all over Europe, in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Poland and Holland, and a period 
when infirm: rulers were shaking on their thrones; for 
example, April 1829 saw a weak old Pope, Pius VIII, rise 
fora year and a half to fumble with the troubled cause of 
the Papacy in Italy, Dom Miguel, in Portugal, was on the 
verge of defeat by the Chartists, and the revolt of 1830 dis- 
placed Charles X. from the French throne. All this meant 
vitality, and the expression of living ideas attained its finest 
triumphs first in France. Literature reflects the national 
life at such periods; the prose and verse of a country are 
apt to indicate the pulse of principles and interests which 
account for the political and social renascence. And where 
is there more promise in April 1829 than we detect in 
France? Fresh ground was broken this year in the drama 
by Alexandre Dumas’ play, Henri III et sa Cour, and in 
9 friction, after the romantic manner of Scott, by 

erimée’s Chronique de Charles IX. It is not unfair to claim 
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that in poetry, lyrical and dramatic especially, in history 
and even in art, France this year was unrivalled by any 
country. On April 2 Goethe voiced to Eckermann his 
suspicions of the romantic movement, but this was rather 4 
fear of its extravagances than a reasoned opposition to its 
merits. In any case, the romantic movement had sufficient 
strength to throw off some of its youthful weaknesses, til] 
romanticists led the next generation. It was all very well for 
Goethe to proclaim “‘ I call the classic ‘ healthy,’ the romantic 
*‘sickly.’’’ No one was more quick to recognise the value 
of this judgment than a critic like Sainte-Beuve, who 
expounded it to Frenchmen in a famous lecture on “ De La 
Tradition en Littérature.” + But whilst the weaknesses of 
the romantic movement are obvious in the prose of so power- 
ful a genius as Victor Hugo, the new singers of France were 
in a class by themselves, and presently they were to be joined 
by Heine himself. As for Victor Hugo, in 1829 he was 
already in the first stride of his triumph. This very year 
witnessed the publication of his daring experiments in Les 
Orientales, and in prose the eager public read his sombre 
tale Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamné. It appeared anony- 
mously in February, a month after Les Orientales, but Hugo 
soon owned it and interpreted it as a plea against capital 
punishment. A hundred years have not sufficed to dis- 
courage such sentimental follies in literature or elsewhere, 
unfortunately. It is true that Hugo’s play Marion de Lorme 
was prohibited by Charles X, but he bore no malice against 
the Government for this petty spurt of censorship, whereas 
poor Béranger got himself once more imprisoned for some 
poetical reflections on the powers that be, Charles being 
plainly nettled at the discovery that a butterfly could turn 


into a wasp. What had lyrics to do with laws? Oddly 


enough Goethe had no sympathy with his French contem- 
porary ; when the prosaic Eckermann mentioned the sub- 
ject, Goethe coolly said that it served Béranger right for 
being a disturber of the peace—a remark that explains the 
radical Boerne’s jibe that German liberty would never be 
born until the old man at Weimar was dead. Goethe himself 
was finishing the second part of Faust. So far as he had any 
praise for Frenchmen, it was for the unpoetical Cousin, Ville- 
main, and Guizot, as he told his interviewer. The conversa- 


1 Causeries du Lundi (xv. 866f). The general reader is apt to forget 
that even Sainte-Beuve had his poetical phase; it was in 1829, as it 
happens, that he broke into verse, under the impulse of the romantic 
movement, with Poésies de Joseph Delorme. 
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tions between the two men during April show that Goethe 
was as usual more inclined to talk about his own works. Thus, 
ifhe spoke of Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign, he could not 
refrain from dwelling on the fact that the conqueror had taken 
Werther with him. One silver sentence, however, dropped 
fom him this month. On the 15th he observed : 


“What leads young people astray is this, that they 
are living in a time when so much culture is diffused 
that it has, as it were, communicated itself to the atmo- 
sphere which a young man breathes. Poetical and 
philosophical thoughts live and move within him; 
he has sucked them in with his very breath, but he thinks 
they are his own property, and so he utters them as 
such.” 


A hundred years have not withered the truth of that 
judgment. 

In America the young men who were to catch the ear of 
the great world in literature were as yet on the threshold. 
Certainly Washington Irving had achievements behind him, 
and in this very year he published A Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada ; but the public did not care for it as well as he 
did himself. Fenimore Cooper also missed the tide. His 
historical tale The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish was below the 
level of what he had already done and of what he was still 
todo in fiction. Emerson had just gone to his clerical post 
in Boston, where he did not “ find ’’ himself. Young Haw- 
thorne was brooding at Salem, and although Edgar Allan 
Poe in the south did publish this year a volume of youthful 
verse, he was quite immature. Longfellow, like Whittier and 
Bryant, had indeed commenced as poet, but he was uncon- 
sciously preparing himself by travel on the Continent and in 
England for achievements that were to rank him with the 
four stars, Emerson, Poe, Whitman, and Hawthorne. 

As for Britain—well, Peacock in The Misfortunes of 
Elphin remarked that ‘“‘ Merry England” was “ a phrase 
¥hich must be a mirifical puzzle to anyone who looks for the 
first time on its present most lugubrious inhabitants.”’ This, 
however, is the satirist speaking. Besides, ‘‘ merry ”’ in this 
proverbial phrase did not originally mean “ joyful.” In any 
case, however, whilst England had its political and social 
troubles, the people were by no means downcast, and the 

-joy temper cannot be said to have characterised the age. 
One Englishman was in particularly high spirits, at any rate ; 
for Landor had managed to acquire the Villa Gherardesca at 
Vou. XXVII.—No. 8. 15* 
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Fiesole, dear to him as the scene in part of his beloved 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, and this year he turned out a fresh 
series, the fifth, of his Imaginary Conversations. The Poet 
Laureate’s prose Colloguies are in a sense an imaginary 
conversation between him and Sir Thomas More. They were 
far inferior to Landor’s work in imaginative power; but 
Southey’s prose is always dignified, though its ideas may be 
conventional, and this year his prose volume outweighed 
anything in the shape of verse from his pen—a phenomenon 
which has not been unexampled during the course of the 
century in the case of Poets Laureate. 

In general, 1829 marked a lull, so far as creative literature 
was concerned. Popular novelists like Bulwer-Lytton and 
G. P. R. James were in the mid-career of their fame, it is 
true, but Lytton’s Devereux was not on the same level as 
Pelham had been. James’ Richelieu! appeared in 1829. So 
did an anonymous novel called The Naval Officer, or Scenes 
and Adventures in the Life of Frank Mildmay, a spirited, 
stirring tale. But James is not at his best in this tale of 
France; and who could suspect that Captain Marryat was to 
delight his own age soon and ages after him with Midshipman 
Easy and the rest of his entertaining romances ? Certainly 
Peacock issued his Misfortunes of Elphin, a fantasy on Welsh 
traditional airs, played with mocking genius to his select 
audience of readers.?, But, apart from these, there was little 
to indicate the revival of the novel which characterised the 
next half-century, the wider scope, for example, claimed by 
Disraeli and Mrs Gaskell in handling social questions of the 
hour, or the conquests of new imaginative territory which 
Dickens and Thackeray were about to inaugurate. One must 
allow that 1829 was indeed a lean year in output all round, 
so far as English literature went, for Moore was finishing his 
life of Byron, Leigh Hunt’s prettiest work lay in the future, 


1 Lytton’s play on the same subject did not appear till 1839. 

2 It sang to a delighted age one of the brightest lyrics Peacock ever 
wrote, the ‘ War-Song of Dinas Vawr,” which the author sardonically 
recorded “‘ as being the quintessence of all the war-songs that ever were 
written.” The first of the five stanzas is as follows :— 


‘* The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

We made an expedition ; 

We met a host and quelled it ; 
We forced a strong position, 
And killed the men who held it.” 
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and Hazlitt, busy upon the closing part of his biography of 
Napoleon, had given the world his full gift of essays. Had 
the public only known it, there was in prospect a second 
gries of the Essays of Elia, but otherwise by 1829 the greater 

of Lamb’s work lay behind him. All he seems to have 
done during April was to correct some proofs for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, verses upon a christening; they appeared in May. 
When he wrote 


“‘ Strange words—The World, the Flesh, the Devil— 
Poor babe, what can it know of evil ? 
But we must silently adore 
Mysterious truths, and not explore—” 


he did not realise that the origin of the phrase “‘ The world, 
the flesh, and the devil ” was to prove a mystery to historical 
students. They are more given to exploring than to adoring. 
Yet, apart altogether from the theological significance of the 
triple “‘ Abrenuntio,” no spade has yet dug up the medieval 
origin of this particular baptismal phrase, though the field has 
been explored more than once. 

As for Wordsworth at Kendal, he was moralising over 
goldfish and rocking-stones. 1829 produced from his pen 
one pretty poem, “‘ The Lawn ’”’; the verses on Humanity 
are more sincere than inspired, though they do breathe an 
antipathy to the industrial conditions of the age !: 


“** Slaves cannot breathe in England ’—yet that boast 
Is but a mockery ! when from coast to coast, 
Though fettered slave be none, her floors and soil 
Groan underneath a weight of slavish toil, 

For the poor Many, measured out by rules 
Fetched with cupidity from heartless schools, 
That to an idol, falsely called ‘ The Wealth 
Of Nations,’ sacrifice a People’s health, 

Body and mind and soul.” 


This was to strike a note which others soon were to sound 
more loudly and defiantly. Meanwhile, in the late spring, 
young Macaulay was dealing faithfully with Mill and Ben- 
tham’s political creed in the Edinburgh Review, and Carlyle 
at Craigenputtock, with Sartor simmering in his mind, was 
contributing articles to the Foreign Review and one on “ The 
Signs of the Times ” to the Edinburgh. In the last named he 
derided the current predictions of the future which abounded 
in the Press after the recent political upheaval : 

? In April Greville attended a murder trial in London, and his comments 


on the revelation of social conditions prove that men were becoming alive 
to the need of radical reform in industrial conditions (Journal, i. 204f). 
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** At such a period it was to be expected that the 
rage of prophecy should be more than usually excited, 
Accordingly, the Millenarians have come forth on the 
right hand, and the Millites on the left. The Fifth 
Monarchy men prophesy from the Bible, and the Utij- 
tarians from Bentham. The one announces that the 
last of the seals is to be opened, positively, in the year 
1860; and the other assures us, that ‘ the greatest. 
happiness principle ’ is to make a heaven of earth, ina 
still shorter time.” 


Let them alone, he argued : 


“* The grand encourager of Delphic or other noises is 
—the Echo. Left to themselves, they will the sooner 
dissipate, and die away in space.” 


Comforting counsel, but vagaries require sometimes to 
be answered, and Macaulay took the emphatic line of 
patiently repudiating the Benthamite delusion. 

Wordsworth comes into the picture from another angle, 
for he received in the last week of April a letter from his 
friend Henry Crabb Robinson, the retired barrister, telling 
him about an attack of rheumatism. Robinson’s letter 
is dated April 22, but it goes back to March 5, when, he 
ruefully recounts :— 


*“* Returning over Westminster Bridge, I must e’en, 
in the joy of my pro-popery heart, step into the avenues 
of the House of Commons, to hear the details of the Bill 
that night brought forward by the Home Secretary. I 
loitered about three-quarters of an hour at midnight, 
chatting with the emancipationist members. Went to 
bed at two, and in the morning found my left knee as 
crooked as the politics of the Ministry are, by the anti- 
Catholics, represented to be.” 


It was the news of this severe bout of rheumatism which 
prompted the mischievous Lamb to write a hoax of a letter 
to Robinson, on April 10, in which he pretends that, while 
Robinson is in perfect health, he, Lamb, is a martyr to agonis- 
ing rheumatism : 


“It would be charity to come and see me. I have 
these three days been laid up with strong rheumatic 
pains, in loins, back, and shoulders. I shriek sometimes 
from the violence of them.” 
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hat the | And so on, confessing that Robinson owes his health to 
excited, | good habits : 

on the “You owe your exemption to temperance, which it 
e Fifth is too late for me to pursue. Hence my health is brittle 
e Utili- —your’s strong as brass. I never knew any ailment you 
hat the had. You can go out at night in all weathers.” 


he year f And this to poor Robinson, hardly able to move a limb! 
reatest- § Mary Lamb had suggested to her brother that he should 
th, ina § write a letter to amuse Robinson, and this was the playful 
Lamb’s way of administering consolation. A week later he 
confessed the hoax, signing himself ‘‘ your affectionate and 
truly healthy friend.” Probably Robinson took it all in good 
Oises is . Butit served Lamb right to get a shock in June when 
sooner § he read a letter from his stockbroker friend Thomas Allsop 
and mistook at first the meaning of what he read. For the 
moment he thought that Coleridge was dead. 


line . ““How you frighted me,” he replied to Allsop. 

“* Never write again Coleridge is dead at the end of a line, 
- angle and lamely come in with to his friends at the beginning 
om his of another. Love is quicker, and fear from love, than 
telling the transition from line to line.” 


- letter Coleridge was indeed hidden from his friends. There is 
en, he | an exasperating break in his Table Talk between August 30, 
1827, and April 18, 1830. The former entry is: “ Painting 
: is the intermediate somewhat between a thought and a 
st een, | thing”’—a Goethesque saying. But when he resumes three 
venues | years later, it is to meander around messianic prophecy and 
he Bill | Judaism. No doubt he was ill during the early summer of 
ary. I} 1899 at Highgate, but even his verses for the year are few 
inight, | and thin, not excluding some lines to the daughter of the 
ent to | American ambassador, or some lines on Love, Hope and 
nee a8 | Patience in Education, which are a fresh proof, if proof be 
e antl: | needed, of the deadening power of “ education ” upon the 
literary mind. 

which It is odd that there is a similar blank in the life of George 
Borrow at this period. It was not until 1833 that his queer 


: en connection with the Bible Society gave him his chance; since 
: gonis- 1825 he had been living a life which is still a mystery, haunt- 


ing Norwich, travelling in more or less disreputable company, 
and having, as Mr Shorter admits, “a very rough time.” 
[ have | His letters to Dr John Bowring, who really befriended him, 
imatic | 40 not begin until December 1829. We are left lamenting 
etimes | the hiatus, though it is some consolation to think that his 
experiences under the cloud bore fruit afterwards in Lavengro. 
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The best gift of the year in our literature was finished 
during April, when Sir Walter Scott managed at Abbotsford 
to complete the manuscript of Anne of Geierstein, his fifteenth. 
century romance. Evidently it was a rough spring up in 
Selkirkshire. Scott’s Diary for the month begins: “4 
pretty first of April truly; the hills white with snow, | 
myself as bilious as a dog.” The last entry on April 30 
runs : 

“* Dr Johnson enjoins Bozzy to leave out of his diary 
all notices of the weather as insignificant. It may be so 
to an inhabitant of Bolt Court, in Fleet Street, who need 
care little whether it rains or snows, except the shilling 
which it may cost him for a Jarvie; but when I wake 
and find a snow shower sweeping along, and destroying 
hundreds perhaps of young lambs, and famishing their 
mothers, I must consider it as worth noting.” 


Indoors he had finished his novel on the 29th. It is plain 
that he found it hard work. Still, those of us who love Anne 
of Geierstein will be slow to allow that the story shows any 
marked traces of effort. For one who had never been in 
Switzerland, Scott succeeded wonderfully with the Swiss 
scenes. Also, the tale improves in grasp and appeal as it 
proceeds. The Vehme Gericht episode is indeed a con- 
descension to the contemporary love of sensational and weird 
patches in fiction ; besides, as historians were quick to point 
out, it strains and twists the historical evidence about such 
courts. But the court scenes are in Scott’s best style, 
especially the description of the Provence court and the 
interviews between the Duke of Burgundy and both the 
Swiss and the disguised Earl of Oxford. Then, there is 
plenty of fighting and some love-making. At the end there 
is an odd echo, as it seems, of Jane Austen ; at least, I think 
I overhear Jane in the remark that “‘ the high blood and the 
moderate fortunes of Anne of Geierstein and Arthur de Vere, 
joined to their mutual inclination, made their marriage in 
every respect rational.” A curiously sedate and unromantic 
touch! As Jane had died in 1817, it was a slip of Mr Kipling 
to make Sir Walter welcome her to Paradise : 


** Jane went to Paradise ; 
That was only fair. 
Good Sir Walter met her first, 
And led her up the stair.” 


But Sir Walter and Jane had much in common, and this 
unsentimental handling of the marriage is characteristic of 
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him as it was of her. The sketch of Annette, however, is 
all his own. She is a handmaiden such as Scott sometimes 
loved to draw in a few lines. Mattie in Rob Roy is another ; 
sois Jenny Caxon in The Antiquary. These serving girls are 
minor characters who stand out clear on the canvas. 

We also value in the book a fine, reflective spirit, the fruit 
ofsound old age. Through the Landamman and the Ear! of 
Oxford, Scott shows a rare sympathy with youth rising 
beside an old age which is not envious of it. When he wrote 
the novel, he was troubled by financial embarrassments, ill- 
health, and family anxieties, but his noble character shines 
out in a stoical, cheerful attitude. He realised that one of 
the surest ways to enjoy a happy old age was by entering 
into the aims and enjoyments of younger life as far as 
possible. Thus, on April 7, when the foxhounds met at 
Abbotsford, he writes in his diary : 


I have seen the day worlds would not have bribed 
me to stay behind them ; but that is over, and I walked 
a sober pace up to the Abbot’s Knowe, from which I 
saw them draw my woods, but without finding a fox. I 
watched them with that mixture of interest, affection, 
and compassion which old men feel at looking on the 
amusements of the young.” 


In Anne of Geierstein the two older men are able to be 
more active, but Scott, in handling their figures, suggests 
the same unselfish delight in the powers and pursuits of the 
younger generation. This generous spirit is one of the many 
attractive features in a romance which one sometimes reads 
with a side-reference to the conditions in which it was written. 
John Stuart Mill noted in his Autobiography! the same 
counsel given by his austere father. It recurs, of all places, 
in Henley’s verse, in the prologue to Rhymes and Rhythms : 


“Tis time to creep in close the fire 
And tell grey tales of what we were, and dream 
Old dreams and faded, and as we may rejoice 
In the young life that round us leaps and laughs.” 


But Scott lived his philosophy as well as wrote it down. 
For example, he had no patience with morbid grief that with- 


1 The actual words are these: ‘* My father used to say that he had 
never known a happy old man except those who were able to live over 
again in the pleasures of the young.” Lockhart observes the same feature 
mn his father-in-law, but adds another source of calm and happiness : 

above all, he had a firm belief in the future re-union of those whom 
death has parted.” 
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drew men from the duty of the day. He was a widower, but 
he resented James Ballantyne’s excessive grief over the death 
of his wife, and when his friend and publisher during this 
very month went into retirement near Jedburgh, Scott wrote 
repeatedly to rouse him out of his lethargy : 


a wa 
New! 
a rut 


““T hear bad news of James Ballantyne. Hy i 
chondriac, I am afraid, and religiously distressed jp I 
mind.” t 

‘I find J. B. has not returned to his business, though t 
I wrote him how necessary it was. My pity begins to give 
way to anger. Must he sit there and squander his 
thoughts and senses upon cloudy metaphysics and t 
abstruse theology till he addles his brains entirely and 
ruins his business ? ”’ 





There was no room in Scott’s healthy mind for such | I t 
brooding over personal sorrow. He disliked religious hypo- | Wha' 


chondria. more 
Such were some doings in April, a century ago, throughout § brea 
Britain. It is not often given to contemporaries to : 
** Look into the seeds of time, the e 


And say which grain will grow and which will not.” 


As I have said, 1829 was not a rich year either in verse § Frou 
or in prose, so far as Britain was concerned. Yet, if anyone § persc 
had had the witch’s gift of prophecy, he might have taken I 
courage and breathed hope as he looked at the Universities, § of h 
Think of 1829 at Cambridge, with Darwin at Christ’s, and § suspi 
a group at Trinity which numbered—to mention only some— § quar 
Hallam, Fitzgerald, and Kinglake! Then there was another | reser 
undergraduate there who in April sent in a poem on the J for, : 
prosaic subject of Timbuctoo for the Chancellor’s prize. | taria 
Tennyson ventured to try blank verse and, in spite of the | degr 
innovation, won the competition, beating Monckton Milnes | thou 
and Hallam. He did not reprint this youthful effort, which | ther 
his fellow-undergraduate Thackeray at once parodied | defer 
cleverly. But here was a nest of men who were to enrich } pion 
science and literature soon afterwards. And was not young 1 
Alford also at Cambridge, one of the pioneers of biblical } Morte 
criticism in afterdays? Besides, Oxford had Gladstone at } schok 
Christ Church and Manning at Balliol (in his unregenerate | Newn 
days), neither conscious of the parts they were to play ere | | 
long in controversy with the Vicar of St. Mary’s. For in } 9,,) 
1829 Newman was already turning, he tells us, from other | more 
studies to the Fathers. estim 
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This marked a break with Whately and at the same time 
, warm friendship, rising in 1829, with Hurrell Froude. 
Newman treats the former cavalierly, with a cool and even 
aruthless touch, in the Apologia : 


“My habitual feeling then and since has been, that 
it was not I who sought friends, but friends who sought 
me. Never man had kinder or more indulgent friends 
than I have had; but I expressed my own feeling as 
to the mode in which I gained them, in this very year, 
1829, in the course of a copy of verses. Speaking of my 
blessings, I said, ‘ Blessings of friends, which to my door 
unasked, unhoped, have come.’ They have come, they 
have gone; they came to my great joy, they went to 
my great grief. He who gave took away.” 


In the language of ordinary men, Newman dropped 
Whately. True, their differences of opinion were becoming 
more marked ; but it does not seem fair to set down such a 
breach to some providential interposition. This is in fact one 
of the passages in the Apologia which enable us to understand 
Dr Hort’s view that “‘ saintliness ” was not characteristic of 
the early and middle life of Newman, and that “‘ he probably 
suffered great moral injury from association with Hurrell 
Froude,”’ who was, with all his gifts, a bitter and hasty young 
person. 

It was in this year that Milman finished the first volume 
of his History of the Jews, which inevitably awakened 
suspicion by its treatment of the Old Testament ; in some 
quarters Milman’s handling of the Bible stirred positive 
resentment, and that among more than the Evangelicals, 
for, as Professor Webb has justly pointed out,! the Trac- 
tarians held ‘‘ a doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture in no 
degree less high than that of the Evangelicals.”’ Milman, 
though this was not his aim, did something to emancipate 
the religious mind from the prevailing attitude of uncritical 
deference to the letter of Scripture, and thereby proved a 
pioneer of advance in this department. A versatile person 


1 Religious Thought in the Oxford Movement (1928), p. 149. Thomas 
Mozley says bluntly; ‘‘ There was then hardly such a thing as biblical 
scholarship in the University.” He is speaking of Oxford in 1829, when 
Newman started a class for the study of the Bible, and apparently the 
method was to use the Authorised Version of the Book of Revelation in 
order to discover the fulfilment of prophecy (Reminiscences, ch. xxviii.). 
One has the feeling in reading Mozley that he tends now and then to be 
more acid than accurate, but other evidence corroborates his general 
estimate at this point. 
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was Milman, for he had written verse, translated Sanskrit 
poetry, and delivered Bampton lectures, before he took to 
what proved to be his real field in history. The disapproval 
of his views, voiced even by Newman, was by no means go 
serious, however, as the ecclesiastical reprobation of his con. 
temporary De Lammenais, who had this year embarrassed 
both Church and State by publishing Des Progrés de Iq 
Révolution et de la Guerre contre l Eglise ; for it was one thing 
to handle Old Testament history in what seemed to the pious 
a “secular’”’ style, and quite another thing to warn the 
Roman Church that it was treading the primrose path to 
disaster if it continued to walk arm in arm with French 
monarchists and Jesuits. De Lammenais had as little love 
for the Jesuits as Béranger. Milman’s book was no more than 
a hint of one course which Liberalism was to follow during 
the next period in Britain; the French volume enunciated 
openly one of the ecclesiastical issues which were to vex 
France before very long. Indeed, next year, with the issue 
of L’ Avenir, proved that De Lammenais and his sympathisers 
meant business. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New YorK. 
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FAITH AND POETRY. 


OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 
Author of Shelley and The Unromantics. 


In his article on ‘“‘ The Inner Morality of Art” in the last 
number of the H1BBERT JOURNAL, Don Luigi Sturzo expresses 
the belief that Goodness, Beauty and Truth are the only 
Reality in nature, and that they are inseparably linked 
together. Keats went still further in one respect when he 
said that all we need to know is that Truth is Beauty and 
Beauty Truth. 

But merely as statements these assertions can do little 
to win most of us to such consoling beliefs. Faith is not 
reached ultimately through philosophy, but through experi- 
ence. We approach Reality, as other things, by walking. 
Now if Poetry has an Inner Morality, it follows that the 
poets have a faith—they have, that is, an attitude, an 
approach to Reality, of their own: their attitudes may be 
widely different in many details, but must have a certain 
similarity. How do they acquire that faith, and how do 
they use it in their lives and in their art ? 

To answer this question we must first take the case of an 
individual poet, and we cannot do better than turn to 
Keats, whose mind was given to philosophical reflection, 
and whose life was such as to try a man’s faith to the utmost. 

If we turn over the pages of Keats’ letters we shall seem 
at first to find neither consistency nor confidence in the 
pursuit of Truth. For example : 


“IT am writing at random, straining at particles of 
light in the midst of a great darkness, without knowing 
the bearing of any one assertion, of any one opinion. 
Yet may I not in this be free from sin? May there not 
be superior beings amused with any graceful, though 
instinctive attitude my mind may fall into, as I am 
467 
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entertained with the alertness of a Stoat or the anxiet 
of a Deer? Tho’ a quarrel in the street is a thing to be 
hated yet the energies displayed in it are fine. . , , B 
a Superior Being our reasonings may take the same 
tone—though erroneous they may be fine. This is the 
very thing in which consists Poetry, and if so it is not 
so fine a thing as Philosophy. For the same reason that 
an eagle is not so fine a thing as a truth.” 


Here Keats seems to be almost giving up the claim of 
Poetry to be a guide to Truth : but no, for on another page we 
read what implies that, to a poet at any rate, an eagle is much 
finer than a truth: ‘* Axioms in philosophy are not axioms 
until they are proved upon our pulses.”” Now this, surely, 
is the attitude of the Poet throughout—that the truth which 
matters is the truth he can experience : that he approaches 
reality through the senses. This, it may be objected, is 
putting the clock back—for the senses are the criteria by 
which the mere animals judge of reality. The answer is, 
perhaps, that if the animals have only five senses, the poets 
have a good many more than most people. It is not, of 
course, that the great Poet despises knowledge, and Keats 
certainly did not. In this same letter he writes : 


““An extensive knowledge is needful to thinking 
people—it takes away the heat and fever ; and helps by 
widening speculation to ease the Burden of the Mystery, 
. . . The difference of high sensations with and without 
knowledge appears to me this : in the latter case we are 
falling continually ten thousand fathoms deep and being 
blown up again, without wings, and with all horror of a 
bare-shouldered creature—in, the former case, our 
shoulders are fledged and we go through the same air 
and space without fear.” 


He admits, you see, that the high sensations of the ignorant 
may be frightening and dangerous, yet he implies that it is 
by high sensations that we mount at all. 

We may approve or disapprove of the fact, but we must 
begin by admitting that the Poet’s path to Reality, however 
philosophical by nature and study the Poet may be (as 
Shelley was, for example), is not the philosophical path. He 
approaches through sensation, not through reflection. He 
measures by his pulses. Let us first consider the effect of 
this point of view upon Keats himself, and then we shall be 
more in a position to judge whether for each of us individually 
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the approach to Reality through Poetry is a mere by-path, 
or as good a one as any. 

Like all poets, Keats was hypersensitive, and, like most 
men of genius, extremely tenacious of what experience brought 
him. The tragedy of death, that “* subject of inexhaustible 
melancholy,” as Shelley called it, was early brought home to 
him, and with it the still more baffling tragedy of pain. His 
reactions must have been profound. This weaver of romantic 
fairy tales who so loved the fantastic, sensuous and luxuriant, 
works on a background of shadows unusually deep and sad. 
He suffered in his own life, and in what he saw outside it— 
actually and, so to speak, by proxy. Most of his letters, if 
we except those written during the last months of his life, 
arenot by any means melancholy, for Keats had a courageous 
nature, yet we find sudden telling sentences, like this: 
“Were it in my choice I would reject a Petrarchal coronation, 
on account of my dying day, and because women have 
cancers.” Later on in the same letter he is extolling the 
virtues of his brother’s wife, and exclaims : 


‘* She is the most disinterested woman I ever knew. 
. . . To see an entirely disinterested girl quite happy is 
the most pleasant and extraordinary thing in the world. 
On my word it is extraordinary. Women must lack 
Imagination, and they may thank God for it; and so 
may we, that a delicate being can feel happy without 
any sense of crime. It puzzles me, and I have no sort 
of logic to comfort me. I shall think it over.” 


And in another letter: “‘ Lord! a man should have the 
fine point of his soul taken off to become fit for this world.” 
If we turn to passages wrung from him by his personal 
sorrows, we are almost unendurably impressed by his extreme 
and delicate sensitiveness. On one occasion he is nursing his 
brother Tom, as it proved, watching him die—and Keats was 
passionately devoted to his brothers—and at the same time, 
an added torment imposed on him by his genius, restless with 
unfulfilled ambitions and poetic schemes, and he writes : 


“I wish I could say Tom was better. His identity 
presses upon me so all day that I am obliged to go out, 
and although I had intended to give some time to study 
alone, I am obliged to write and plunge into abstract 
images to ease myself of his countenance, his voice, his 
feebleness, so that I live in a continual fever. Imagine 
the ‘ hateful siege of contraries ’; if I think of fame, of 
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poetry, it seems a crime to me, and yet I must dosoor xc: 
suffer.”’ ten 
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Here we seem to see the poet seeking not an approach, but 
an escape, in poetry, and seeking it in vain ; forced instead 
to live through those bitter experiences out of which, later 
on, he will make poetry which is something better than an 
escape. 

Keats was one of the most ambitious of men. Three 
years after his brother’s death, he was dying himself, and 
of the same disease, his ambitions largely unfulfilled, and in 
an anguish of hopeless love. ‘‘O what a misery it is,” he 
cries, “‘ to have an intellect in splints ’’ ; and again, ‘ O that 
something fortunate had ever happened to me or my 


em ee eR ee ae 


brothers ’—and very near the end, with a certain curious os 
aloofness, ‘ It surprises me that the human heart is capable } writ, 
of containing and bearing so much misery.” ~ Ti poth 


These painful passages are all familiar enough : but they | jot a 
serve here to remind us what tragic circumstances Keats pers 
individually had to contend with, and how the hyper- 
sensitive and imaginative poetic nature exposed him to 
additional suffering. What are the consolations for such a 
state of affairs ? 

Many people find consolation in religious beliefs of a kind 
definite enough and strong enough to flank them round on 
all sides as it were with a powerful wall, and sometimes, it 
must be frankly admitted, their wall has very few and very 
narrow windows. The poetic nature is as a rule deprived of | And 
any such refuge. The poet’s casements are always open, no | whis 
matter on what perilous seas. Very few poets of the first \ 
class have been able to accept rigid doctrines of faith: and deep 
yet very few poets of the first class have fallen into pessimism. 
and despair (of the first class, be it noted, for the minor poets 
are amongst the worst victims of black melancholy and its 
consequences). 

Keats owned to about as few convictions of a religious or 
philosophical kind as it is possible to have. He liked to play 
with imaginative speculations but without committing him- 
self to any of them; partly, perhaps, because he did not 
feel the need to do so, and also I think because he did not 
feel them to be sufficiently true, to be near enough to Reality, 
as he understood it by different means. ] 

How can we help admiring his balanced, half humorous | Map 
and wholly courageous aloofness in such matters, and the that 
eloquence with which he expresses it? And how refreshing | ever 
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FAITH AND POETRY 471 
itis for a change to meet with a sceptic who is neither bitter, 
nor materialistic, nor gloomy. 


“* What a happy thing it would be [he writes in one 
letter] if we could settle our thoughts and make up our 
minds upon any matter in five minutes, and remain 
content—that is build a sort of mental cottage of 
feelings, quiet and pleasant—to have a sort of philo- 
sophical back-garden, and cheerful holiday-keeping 
front one; but alas! this never can be: for as the 
material cottager knows there are such places as France 
and Italy, and the Andes and burning mountains, so 
the spiritual cottager has knowledge of the terra semi- 
incognita of things unearthly.” 


“The only means of strengthening one’s intellect,’ he 
writes in a later letter, “‘is to make up one’s mind about 
nothing—to let the mind be a thoroughfare for all thoughts, 
not a select party.’’ He mocks at dogmatic and opinionative 
persons, and of his friend Dilke he says : 


‘““He is a man who cannot feel he has a personal 
identity unless he has made up his mind about every- 
thing. . . . The genus is not scarce. They want to 
hammer their nail into you, and if you have the point 
still they think you are wrong. Dilke will never come 
at Truth as long as he lives because he is always trying 
at it.’ 


And again, ‘“‘Man should not dispute or assert, but 
whisper results to his Neighbour.”’ 

Wordsworth’s dogmatism annoyed Keats, in spite of a 
deep admiration for his poetry. 


* Wordsworth etc. [he writes] should have their due 
from us. But, for the sake of a few fine imaginative or 
domestic passages, are we to be bullied into a certain 
Philosophy engendered in the whims of an Egotist ? 
Every man has his speculations, but every man does not 
brood and peacock over them till he makes a false 
coinage and deceives himself. Many a man can travel 
to the very bourne of Heaven and yet want confidence 
to put down his half-seeing.”’ 


Even when we read those charming fables about the 
ion of Life and the Vale of Soul-Making, we are conscious 

that Keats does not want to be taken too literally, nor 
even too seriously. They are “ a faint sketch,” as he says, of 
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possibilities. Was he then incapable of any firm faith ip 
anything ? No—he is certain of some things ; to be exact, 
of two things. But he does not arrive at this certainty by 
his reason. “I have never yet been able to conceive,” he 
says, “* how anything can be known for truth by consecutive 
reasoning.” In a letter of 1817 he states his faith in a few 
words. “I am certain,” he says, “of nothing but the 
holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth of Imagina- 
tion.” 

This is the most definite confession of faith to be found 
in Keats (the Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty of the Ode is 
part of the same thing). Here are his Realities, and here too 
are the pulses by which he discovers them. He was quite 
aware that these two senses, the Imagination and the Heart, 
need to be trained—the Imagination by knowledge, and the 
Heart by circumstance. Thus trained he trusted them to 
lead him to what is holy and to what is true. 

“I am certain of nothing but the holiness of the Heart’s 
affections and the truth of Imagination.” Does it seem a 
meagre faith? or shall we not have to admit that many 
people have far less, and that to be certain of these two things 
is a very good foundation for life ? Keats at any rate seems 
to have found it so. His power to trust the heart made him 
a very wise, forbearing and sympathetic brother and friend 
(though it must be admitted that circumstances and some 
defects of his own nature made him a very unwise lover). 
His letters are unique for their sincerity and intimacy, 
depending upon a quite unusual degree of trust in, and 
affection for, his correspondents, and on an understanding 
of the wnder-currents of his own and other people’s lives, 
what he somewhere calls the “‘ allegory ”’ of their lives. “A 
man’s life of any worth,”’ he says, “‘is a continual allegory, 
and very few eyes can see the mystery of his life—a life, like 
the Scriptures, figurative.” It is the power to see this allegory 
that makes a man into a great friend, and a poet into a great 
tn aah ; and this last Keats might have become if he had 
ived. 

He trusted not only the affection of his friends, but, what 
is far rarer, their strength of character. “ The first thing that 
strikes me,” he wrote, “on hearing a misfortune befalling 
another, is this: ‘ Well, it cannot be helped, he will have 
the pleasure of trying the resources of his spirit.’” How 
much more helpful this kind of sympathy is than that of the 


1 These ideas are dealt with in his letters of May, 1818, and April, 
1819. 
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FAITH AND POETRY 478 
ple who forget that other people have any spiritual 
resources at all ! 
In another passage of the letters occurs, in the form of a 
ticimage, one of the most perfect expressions of friendship 
that I have ever come across in Literature. After writing a 
long letter in a very unhappy mood to Bailey he says : 


“I am sorry for having to write to you at such a 
time, but I cannot force my letters in a hot-bed, I could 
not feel comfortable in making sentences for you. I 
am your debtor, I must ever remain so, nor do I wish 
to clear myself of any rational debt ; there is a comfort 
in throwing oneself on the charity of one’s friends, ’tis 
like the albatross sleeping on its wings.” 


For a nature of this kind life brings much happiness, no 
matter how tragic its circumstances may be. But Keats 
had also his trust in the truth of Imagination, and that 
involved him—since the Imagination is the finest means we 
have of perceiving beauty—this involved him in the 
infinitely consoling belief that beauty and truth are one. “I 
never can feel certain of anything,”’ he says, “‘ but from a 
dear perception of its Beauty.” And he went even further 
than this and reached a conception of a somewhat Platonic 
kind, though less cold and abstract than Plato’s, that 
Imagination and Love might be themselves creative of 
essential Beauty. He writes : 


“What the Imagination seizes as Beauty must be 
truth, whether it existed before or not. ... The 
Imagination may be compared to Adam’s dream. He 
awoke and found it truth.” 


= Paradise of Imaginative Truths Keats wandered at 


“ T had an idea [one letter begins] that a Man might 
pass a very pleasant life in this manner. Let him on a 
certain day read a certain passage full of Poesy or dis- 
tilled Prose, and let him wander with it, and muse upon 
it, and reflect upon it, and prophesy upon it and dream 
upon it: until it becomes stale. But when will it ever 
doso? Never. When a Man has arrived at a certain 
ripeness of intellect any one great and spiritual passage 
serves him as a starting post towards all the ‘Two and 
Thirty Palaces.’ How happy is such a voyage of con- 
ception, what delicious diligent indolence ! ”’ 
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A few lines further on, changing the metaphor, he ¢qp. 
tinues : 

‘* Now it appears to me that almost any Man may, 
like the spider, spin from his own inwards his own gj 
Citadel, the points of leaves and twigs on which the 
spider begins her work are few, and she fills the air with 
a beautiful circuiting. Man should be content with as 
few points to tip with the fine web of his soul, and 
weave a tapestry empyrean.” 


This is Keats’ real point of view expressed to perfection, 
The Soul of Man is a fine web, but it must be content with 
few points on which to cling. His own soul made no demands 
upon the Heavens for a sign, but rested on spiritual vision— 
like the albatross sleeping on its wings. 

One last and famous passage : 


** The roaring of the wind is my wife and the Stars 
through the window pane are my children. The mighty 
abstract Idea I have of Beauty in all things stifles the 
more divided and minute domestic happiness. I feel 
more and more every day as my Imagination strengthens 
— I live not in this world alone but in a thousand 
worlds.” 


And this, for a poet at any rate, is happiness. ¥ 

The Supreme Reality then for Keats was Beauty as an 
Eternal Principle, revealed by the Imagination and the 
Heart. It is more or less the faith of all poets, and it is 
perhaps more often accepted as such than understood. For 
this poetic faith is, as a matter of fact, if we come to examine 
it, extraordinarily enviable. In the first place, a man whose 
chief source of happiness in this present life and confidence 
in the hereafter is beauty is in a strong position, for even in 
our modern industrial civilisation it is pretty well impossible 
to cut him off from his supplies. In the second place (for one 
who wishes to produce art any way) a faith so wide and so 
untrammelled has great advantages, for it disposes the mind 
to a certain kind of impartiality and detachment which 1s 
essential to the artist : I will return to that point later on. 
And lastly, this faith, however vague it may seem, is marvel- 
lously intense, for the reason that perceiving a thing to be 
real is a more intense form of faith than believing it to be 
true, The mathematician proves the truth of his theory; 
but the poet experiences the truth of his: and would seem 
to have his place among the most blessed of the categories 
of the Blest—with those who see God. 
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FAITH AND POETRY 475 
Let us now turn from the philosophy of the Poets them- 
selves to the really important practical matter of what they 
ean do for us in our search for Reality, through the expression 
of that philosophy in Poetry. It is so often not realised, that 
Poetry, and indeed all Art, aims chiefly at being neither an 
interpretation, nor a criticism, nor a doctrine, but an experi- 
ence. As the Poet learnt, so he teaches. He gives us the 
Reality which he beheld, whether it be the spirit of a scene 
innature, or the “‘ allegory ” of a man’s life, or the moral of 
events. He presents these things in a certain way, not because 
he has any axe to grind by so doing, but because he has seen 
them in that way. The Reality we approach through reading 
Poetry is Reality as seen by the Poets. I make no other 
daim for it, but it is presented to us as only Art and Life can 
present it, in the form of an experience, and the secret of 
how that is done lies in the fact that the Poet has two strings 
to his bow, he has the matter and he has the manner; but 
that is a mystery I cannot here even attempt to expound. 

The Reality in which the poet is most interested is the 
Beautiful, and therefore What he wants to present is some 
revelation or experience of beauty: this is always his aim, 
but we have to remember that he is not chiefly concerned 
with the most obvious kinds of beauty ; he is most interested 
in just the kind which those who are not poets have least 
power tosee. If that were not so the poet’s occupation would 
begone ; or, to be more accurate, since he has two strings to 
his bow, half gone. 

Let us take three brief scenes of nightfall from three 
different poets, and see what various kinds of beauty each 
seeks to reveal. 

First these famous lines from Paradise Lost : 


“ Now came still Evening on, and Twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied, for Beast and Bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful Nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased ;: now glow’d the Firmament 
With living saphirs : Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon 
Rising in clouded Majesty, at length 
Apparent Queen unveil’d her peerless light 
And o’er the dark her Silver Mantle threw.” 


—P. L., IV., 598-609. 


Except for the words “Silence was pleased” and the 
poetic convention of calling the moon a queen, there is 
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nothing here but a beautiful and accurate description of 
beautiful and familiar things. I say familiar, and yet afte 
all what is familiar to the intense perceptions of the poet 
may not be so familiar to us, so that even a purely descriptive 
passage of this kind may have for us its revelations. Take 
the last line for example, which no one can read without 
being ever after keenly responsive to that marvellous effect 
when the moon emerges unexpectedly from cloud and, almost 
as if it were throwing down something tangible, however 
diaphanous, suddenly clothes the earth with light. Descrip. 
tive poetry may, like a country walk with a naturalist, teach 
us to observe—amongst other things ! 

Now four lines still more familiar : 


“* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness, and to me.” 


Four very simple statements, very easy to parse, subject, 
object, predicate, extension of predicate—all very simple— 
and apparently all simply descriptive, like the first sentences 
in a grammar book: the bell rings: the cattle walk home 
with the ploughman: I am left alone. Apparently much 
simpler than the Milton, actually packed full of hidden 
meanings in every line. 

To take only a few of them : in the first place what greets 
us at the very threshold of the poem is not sight but sound, 
and this fact is full of meaning. Milton ¢ells us that it is 
growing dim, and growing silent, but for the nightingale. 
Gray appeals at once to the ear, and by so doing puts sight 
at a disadvantage : we feel that we cannot see much because 
it is growing dim, therefore we listen : we know that silence 
is all about us, or we should not so single out with our 
attention the bell and the soft lowing of the cattle. Now, 
the ear is, more than the eye, the organ of the inner mind: 
so we begin to think, or, for it is less conscious than thinking, 
to receive mental impressions. The curfew—how much the 
word suggests. We seem to look back into the middle ages, 
that strange melancholy past, with its dangers, its sorrows, 
its struggles after security and peace, over and gone and 
peaceful enough now. Its knell has tolled. Now it is the 
present that labours and grows weary, but nightfall is 
bringing rest to the ploughman and shelter to the herd. And 
what about the poet ? By the fourth line sound and light 
and living creatures have passed away, and he is alone 0 
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the night, between that dark past and his own future, darker 
till because so utterly unknown; alone with the mystery 
of the Soul’s destiny, its sensitiveness and its solitude; and 
just with those things—sensitiveness, solitude and death, 
the poem is going to deal—the poem which opened with the 
tolling of a knell. What we have here is not a picture, but 
Shing more like the first act of a drama. 

One more poem of Evening, of a very different kind from 
either of the other two : 


“Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose, 
Withers once more the old blue flower of day : 
There where the ether like a diamond glows, 
Its petals fade away. 


“ A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air, 
Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows ; 
The great deep thrills—for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows. 


‘“‘T saw how all the trembling ages past, 
Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 
Near’d to the hour when Beauty breathes her last 
And knows herself in death.” 


No cows—no bells—nothing earthly ; but a deliberate 
yes, and passionate attempt to reveal certain mystical and 
abstract ideas. In this poem “ A. E.” is aiming at something 
beyond the range of what is aimed at by Milton or Gray. 
ita success? I think not quite; for we are not quite 
sure what is the nature of our experience, though the great- 
ness of the poem’s intention gives it a peculiar beauty ; we 
have perhaps a feeling that the poet is straining after his 
vision, and that he has overreached his strength. Some 
would say that is because he is overreaching the proper 
functions of poetry ; but let them read Shelley, and passages 
of Vaughan and Traherne, and they will see that the thing 
canbe done by poetry. Let me be a little more definite. 

There are ideas about the nature of the universe and the 
meaning of it, which a man of science or a philosopher may 
conceive, but have the greatest difficulty in conveying 
through the medium of words. We have a present example 
inthe conceptions of Einstein : which the ordinary man will 
totunderstand till he has, as it were, grown a new sense for 
the purpose. Now poets also have these conceptions, or 
visions in their case, and are puzzled how to express them. 
They travel, to use Keats’ phrase, “‘to the very bourne of 


Heaven,” and have the greatest difficulty in putting down 


their half-seeing, though fortunately they make the attempt, 
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for a poet must use words, he cannot take refuge in ’s and y's, 
ina*and 7. Some of the ideas which Shelley gives expresgio, 
to in the last few stanzas of Adonais and in passages of Helly 
are of this kind ; and it seems likely that as the human mini 
develops and turns its attention more and more from th 
world of things to the world of ideas, this kind of 
must develop also; but it will develop on sound ssthetir 
principles, let us be sure of that, and will have nothing in 
common with the'dreary lunacies which are sometimes served 
up to us nowadays as if they were heaven-sent truths, 1h 
achieve it will call for the highest genius: the new poetry, 
like the new Geometry, will-not be for the mediocre. 

But whatever happens to Euclid in the unstable world of 
mathematics, no new ideas are likely to disturb in the sam 
degree the world of poetry. Poetry can convey beauty, and 
can interpret life, when it comes to revelation—it has » 
many means open to it that it can afford to leave the most 












abstract and philosophical alone. Moreover, in those abstract 
regions the pulse beats feebly, and the pulse is, as we have 
seen, the poet’s compass. 

Of the three passages of poetry that I have quoted, the 
most effective is the Gray, because it is the most human, 
Milton gives us the earthly scene in its natural beauty; 
‘‘A. E.” treats the earthly scene only as a setting for an u- 
earthly Beauty which is seeking ever to escape beyond Tim 
and find resurrection in Eternity. Such an idea is no 
foreign to the ideas of Gray ; but he knows how to expres 
them not in ether, but on earth, and in and through the soul 
of man. For he knows that man is after all to himself the 
centre of all mysteries, and the judge of all. Gray sees beyond 
the symbolism of nature to the allegory of life. “A. 
speculates and is mystical, where Gray illuminates andi 
dramatic. 

And, indeed, if we want the fullest experience that 
poetry can give, we must turn to the drama, or to works, 
like Homer, where the dramatic element is strong. Here tht 
poet shows us not a single scene or an individual mood, bul 
a whole world—a realistic world in the sense that it is th 
world as we see it; but it is also the world as he sees it, an 
he sees more in it than we do, because in the first place het 
‘certain of the truth of imagination, and in the second plac 
at least in a different sense from most of us, he is tertain¢ 
the holiness of the heart’s affections : and in the third place 
he is certain of very little else: like the lens of a came 


focussed on infinity, he sees the foreground of his pictur 
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qith a due sense of proportion, of perspective. Now the 
importance to all poets, and particularly to the dramatist, of 
this impartial and detached view, is a thing that it is easier 
to feel certain about than to explain. Even Keats is driven 
to use the extraordinary expression “ negative capability,” 
though fortunately he presently defines it further. It 
“suddenly struck me,” he says, 


“what quality went to form a Man of Achievement, 
especially in Literature, and which Shakespeare possessed 
so enormously, I mean Negative Capability, that is when 
a man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, 
doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and 
Sb ey 6 6 bee mw 8 8 8 “This pursued 
through volumes would perhaps take us no further than 
this, that with a great poet the sense of Beauty over- 
comes every other consideration, or rather obliterates 
all consideration.” 


This will do, if we remember that by sense of beauty Keats 
means a good deal more than is usually meant. 

The dramatic poet presents the tragedy of man’s fate in 
its intensest form: it is not mitigated either for us or for 
him by any alien considerations, he must not even suggest 
that his hero’s soul may be immortal, or his tragic effects are | 
spoilt. Yet it is generally agreed that a great tragedy, taken‘ 
asa whole, is never harrowing : while a second-rate tragedy 
nearly alwaysis. How is this? Is it not that the second-rate 
dramatist has lacked that sense of proportion and perspective? 
You will find he has nearly always some prejudice or other : 
that he is up against society or some section of society (as so 
often in modern plays) ; he is focussed on some abuse, or he 
is focussed too closely on his hero, in such a way as to share 
too fully his hero’s sense of injustice and resentment with 
regard to his own misfortunes. Now ina really great tragedy 
the dramatist, for some reason which we must try to discover, 
entirely without bitterness ; yet he makes no attempt to 
minimise the sufferings and misfortunes of his characters. 
Ifhe did, we should be justified in saying, as some people 
have always said of the poets, ‘ This man is only playing with 
life.” He is just towards the defects and virtues of his 
characters, and yet seems to have no resentment against the 
apparent injustice of their wayward fortunes, and the terrible 
forees which may be set working against them, partly at 

» by the merest accident. This curious detachment is 
tatried so far in some plays—notably the Greek—that to our 
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gentler modern spirits these old tragedies may seem painful} 
austere and hard. But even Shakespeare has been accused 
of being in some places unnaturally impartial towards his 
characters. There is the last scene of Henry IV, Part II, for 
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example, a play which, though far from being a tragedy sat 
has yet many of the qualities of tragedy. Because Shake. = 
speare has made us, in spite of our reason, to dote upon fei 
Falstaff, drunken cowardly old rogue though he is, some rl 
people cannot forgive him for making Henry V. repudiate ices 
anold pal. But, unlike somany modern writers, Shakespeare their | 
does not want to rouse weak sympathies ; he has let us laugh The 
with Falstaff; as the tone of the play changes to intense om 
earnestness towards the close of the second part, he does not ey 
want us tocry overhim. The balance has then to be righted; taneot 
and a king of the calibre of Henry V., destined to make his of the 
country great, full of courage and those high resolutions J yhich 
recently stirred in him by the dying words of his own father, } And t 
is to rouse far deeper and other sympathies than poor old § jeisn 
Falstaff. When it comes to the final verdict, Henry V. and by sus 
Falstaff are at opposite ends of the moral scale. Henry’s break i th 
with his own past, and with Falstaff, is doubtless painful— J nce 
“* I know thee not, old man,”—it is meant to be painful, forit homili 
is an eternal parting of the ways. They cannot come together § meres 
again, and we must accept the fact, and so must Falstaff. settin, 
And yet, incidentally, how tactfully, how tenderly, J ¢ ys 
Shakespeare lets him down! Sir John is for a moment as spear 
great as his king when he first receives this awful blow, and ] (Jey; 
remarks to Shallow with the most perfect sang-froid in Or 
literature : ‘* Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pounds.” any § 
For the fact is that the great poet, though he may have J ang, 
no parti pris as regards the ultimate meaning of life, has any | heyy, 
amount of parti pris about its moral and esthetic values. F ar p, 
And here comes in the old, old argument as to whether poetry grizzl 
is moral or merely esthetic ; and the real answer is that to’ and | 
the poet the moral values are esthetic. His moral sense and | ynang 
his sense of beauty are not dissociated. He sees his creatures J ¢loce . 


and the fortunes that befall them, not in relation to any rigid 
abstract notion of right and wrong, justice or injustice, but 
according to a scale of values which accepts to the full the 
saying that virtue is its own reward. The conception is always 
present in a tragedy of Shakespeare or of Sophocles, that it 
is more fortunate to be a noble person in tragic circum- 
stances than an ignoble one in any circumstances whatever. 
The history of a hero in these dramas is not confined to his 
earthly sorrows and death; his courage and power over 
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others, his devotion to some ideal, his very faculty for feeling 
deeply, is a part, and an entirely enviable part, of his fate. 

hus it is that the great dramatist can look upon the 
yaywardness of Fate without being bitter, and write tragedy 
without being harrowing. The beauty of a man’s character 
consoles him for the misfortunes of men. For though happi- 
ness and beauty are not the same thing, beauty can produce 
happiness in the mind of the poet, and in the minds of most 
ofus. ‘* The excellence of every Art,’’ says Keats, “‘ is in its 
intensity, capable of making all disagreeables evaporate from 
their being in close relationship with Beauty and Truth.” 
The poet, seeing events and persons with an intense but 
perfectly impartial gaze, and with regard only to the effect 
of what he sees upon his pulses, perceives, as it were simul- 
taneously, both sorrow and joy and the beauty that is in both 
of them equally, owing to certain emotional and moral values 
which are independent of temporal fortunes and misfortunes. 
And this background of events, this moral horizon, is what 
heis mostly concerned to express. Usually he does it entirely 
by suggestion, by the way in which he presents his characters 
and their acts. But sometimes so strong a part of the poet’s 
sense of beauty is this moral sense, he will burst out into 
homilies, texts, moral tags, things which would seem the 
merest platitudes in any other context, but which in the 
setting in a play or lyric in which he puts them come home 
tous as a revelation. There are many examples in Shake- 
speare: but I know of none so effective as that at the end of 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

On first reading that poem at an age when injunctions of 
any sort were not exactly popular I was personally both 
amused and annoyed by those last stanzas ; they seemed an 
absurd intrusion on the poem. Now I wonder whether they 
are not its supreme stroke of genius. After that strange 
grizzly long-drawn-out tale, with its inhuman scenery, 
and fiendish apparitions, and, unearthly sufferings, and 
ered prayers to a grim Heaven,—suddenly, this 
close : 


‘“* Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest ! 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


‘“* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
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This, of course, has been ruined for nearly everybody 
being administered in the nursery, out of its context, as , 
moral ditty. In this way how many of the most effective 
surprises and valuable experiences of literature are spoilt fo 
us all ! 

Poetry can be, indeed, not only an experience, but a ve 
surprising and exciting one—one to make the heart thump, 
However well we may know a story, however prepared we 
are for a climax, poetry has the power so to present that 
climax that we are startled in spite of ourselves: and ow 
‘imaginations are invigorated by being startled—it cures their 
tendency to sluggishness. Only think of that passage in the 
last book of Paradise Regained, where after four Books we 
get the final temptation of Satan thus : 


** «Cast thyself down ; safely, if Son of God : 
For it is written, He will give command 
Concerning thee to his Angels, in their hands 
They shall uplift thee, lest at any time 


















Thou chance to dash thy foot against a stone.’ 
To whom thus Jesus: ‘ Also it is written, 

Tempt not the Lord thy God,’ he said, and stood, 
But Satan, smitten with amazement, fell_—” 


To conclude. Poetry is the kind of experience which 
leads us towards faith—towards that particular faith which 
can accept that Beauty is Truth. And this it achieves by 
its own very nature; for as it weaves the two strands of 
matter and manner, as it knits fact into form, and story into 
style, so it weaves Truth into Beauty. It leads us to that 
faith because it is itself that faith in action. It is the beautiful 
of which it tells : it 7s the Reality which it approaches. Itis 


proved upon our pulses. 
OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 


LIVERPOOL. 
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THE RELIGION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
W. S. CROCKETT, D.D. 


On August 15 thirteen years ago—the anniversary birthday 
of Sir Walter Scott—I conducted a service within the ruin 
of Dryburgh Abbey. My open-air pulpit was a piece of 
broken pillar facing St Mary’s Aisle, the best preserved 
portion of the ruin where Scott sleeps in the tomb of his 
ancestors. The circumstances were strangely moving. I 
could not resist recalling three memories from the pages of 
Lockhart, peculiarly apposite to the occasion: Lockhart’s 
first visit in 1818, 


“when Scott pointed out the sepulchral aisle of the 
Haliburtons, and said he hoped in God’s appointed time 
to lay his bones among their dust ”’ ; 


the funeral of Lady Scott in 1826— 


“A beautiful day,” wrote Sir Walter, “the grey 
ruins covered and hidden among clouds of foliage and 
flourish, where the grave, even in the lap of beauty, lay 
lurking and gaped for its prey, then the grave looks, the 
hasty important hustle of men with spades and mattocks, 
the train of carriages, the coffin containing the creature 
that was so long the dearest on earth to me, and whom 
I was to consign to the very spot which in pleasure- 
parties we so frequently visited ”’ ; 


and lastly, the home-bringing of the Wizard himself— 


““The wide enclosure of Dryburgh Abbey was 
thronged with old and young and when the coffin was 
taken from the hearse, and again laid on the shoulders 
of the afflicted serving-men, one deep sob burst from 
a thousand lips. Mr Archdeacon Williams read the 
burial-service of the Church of England; and thus, 
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about half-past five o’clock on the evening of Wednes. 
day, September 26, 1832, the remains of Sir Walte 
were laid by the side of his wife, in the sepulchre of his 
ancestors, in sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who shal] 
change our vile body that it may be like unto His 
glorious body, according to the mighty working whereby 
He is able to subdue all things to Himself.” 


This is no formal benediction with which Lockhart takes 
farewell of his hero. How otherwise could he have ended his 
great story save on the majestic note of Faith’s triumph over 
the perishing things of clay ? We cannot read what is one of 
the most perfect biographies of its class without seeing how 
completely Lockhart understood Scott ; how well he knew 
the hidden springs of that superlative character it was his 
happy lot to portray. For it was not only the literary genius 
of Sir Walter which made him great in the sight of the world, 
but it was genius allied to character, genius linked with a 
buoyant faith, an unshaken perseverance, a catholicity of 
sympathy, and an unstained honour, all the strongly-ruling 
factors throughout a singularly wonderful and exacting life. 
Not altogether by what Scott accomplished in the sphere 
of letters do men venerate the “‘ Author of Waverley.” 
They venerate him almost as much because when the worst 
things eventuated, when he was overtaken by that so bitter 
shock of adversity and disaster which burst upon him six 
years before the close of his life work, he never lost his soul, 
never allowed deadly pessimism to weigh him down, but 
was brave, enduring, patient to the end. 

There is a sentence in Ivanhoe which describes with 
curious accuracy the indomitable spirit of him whom we 
proudly call ‘‘ our Scottish Shakespeare ”’ : 


** He had no hope but in fortitude, and that strong 
reliance on Heaven natural to great and generous 
characters.” 


One scarcely needs to say that Scott was neither a teacher 
nor a herald of religion, but he was, and is, a great moral and 
religious teacher all the time. He makes no pretence to be 
anything else than a romancer and a story-teller, but the 
essence of religion permeates nearly everything he wrote. 
It is like some precious elixir coursing through the novels 
and the poems, and giving them an assured immortality. 
And it is a spell which beautifies and humanises, and imparts 
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perennial, if often pathetic, interest to the Letters and the 
Journal. The Waverley romances do not live by any grace 
of diction, for they do not abound in that quality—they live 
by grace of character; they survive, not so much by what 
they represent of the outer but of the inner realm, of that 
by which men live, and which alone endures when all their 
material parts have perished. This is a big claim to make for 
fiction, but it is a genuine claim, as every Scott lover knows. 

Scott was nursed in the arms of religion. He was brought 
up in a Presbyterian home, where Agur’s conditions ruled the 
daily round, “‘ neither poverty nor riches,” and the “ food 
convenient ’’ or “ sufficient.’ Best of all, it was a home 
upreared and buttressed by the fear of God. Scott says of his 
mother that she was a sincerely devout woman, but “ her 
religion was of a cast less austere than my father’s.” A 
naturally happy and liberty-loving lad could not fail to be 
captivated by the mother’s presentation of the joy of religion. 
He tells how he was repelled, if not sometimes soured, by the 
stricter régime of the father, and all the more from his having 
tasted the gloriously wild freedom of the fields at Sandy- 
knowe, Saturdays and Sundays alike. The George Square 
Sabbath was not a season beloved by the Scott olive branches. 
Yet young Walter owed a considerable debt to it. For it 
was on that dullest day of the week (as he thought it) that 
he learned not only to love, but to make himself master of, 
the Bible. No account of the influences entering into the 
“making ” of Scott can disregard the fascination which the 
Book of Books had for him in those formative years and all 
through his life, as is revealed in every chapter of the 
Waverleys. In church, according to one of his tutors, 
“Master Walter exhibited a somewhat soporific tendency.” 
Curiously, however, he could remember the text, and 
reconstruct large portions of the sermon when the other 
members of the family could only cut humiliating figures 
at those Sunday evening catechisings which were so common 
long ago. To the end of his days Scott made no pretence of 
being a church lover. He was not even a churchman in the 
strict sense, but he attended church with fair regularity up 
to, I think, the year 1826. Half a dozen or more churches 
may be cited as those in which Scott worshipped: there 
was the church of Mertoun (Dryburgh Abbey is in the parish), 
of which his grandfather, Robert Scott, the Sandyknowe 
farmer, was a member, most of his children being baptised 
by its minister. It is likely that Scott as a boy occasionally 
“sat under ” his future prototype of “ Josiah Cargill,” the 
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Rev. Dr Alexander Duncan, of Smailholm. Living at 
Garden Cottage with his “kind and _ affectionate aun; 
Janet,” he would be familiar with the Kirk of Kelso, The 
family church of the Scotts in Edinburgh was Old Grey. 
friars, at whose door on a rainy Sunday forenoon the yo 
lawyer met his first love, the lady of the Green Mantle. He 
speaks of its minister, Principal Robertson, as his “‘ particular 
friend,” and the best pen-portrait of the evangelical Dr John 
Erskine, Robertson’s colleague, is in the pages of Gy 
Mannering. Scott often worshipped in the Edinburgh Tron; 
** Eh, sirs, many a weary, weary sermon hae I heard beneath 
that steeple,” he remarked to some of his legal brethren as 
they watched the blazing spire crash in at the great fire of 
1824. From Ashestiel he crossed the hills about once a 
year to Yarrow Kirk, another “shrine of his ancestors,” 
As laird of Abbotsford, and a heritor, he worshipped in the 
new Kirk of Melrose, built in 1810, just before Abbotsford 
was in the making. As the “ Shirra ”’ he attended, on public 
occasions, the parish Kirk of Selkirk. The interesting fact 
must also be noted that Scott was an elder of the Church of 
Scotland. He was ordained to that office within Duddingston 
Kirk on Sunday, March 30, 1806. He was also a member of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh and of the Synod of Lothian 
and Tweeddale, and a commissioner in 1806 and 1807 from 
the Burgh of Selkirk to the General Assembly. So that 
Carlyle is quite out of his reckoning in saying that Scott 
‘all his days’ was “‘ an Episcopalian dissenter ”’ in Scot- 
land. The fact is that, although he became a sort of adherent 
of the Episcopal Church, he was never a member of it, 
There is no proof that he ever abandoned the Church of 
Scotland, nor is there evidence that he was ever “‘ confirmed,” 
as Lockhart and Carlyle would have us believe. He began 
to associate with Episcopacy at the time of his marriage to 
Miss Carpenter, who was a devotee of the Church of England, 
and it was probably for his wife’s sake that he attended an 
Episcopal chapel near his Edinburgh house, namely Char- 
lotte Chapel, in Rose Street, of which the minister was the 
Rev. Daniel Sandford, afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh, who 
baptised, by Mrs Scott’s desire, their three elder children. 
About 1810 we find Scott a nominal seat-holder in St George’s 
Chapel in York Place, ‘‘ moving heaven and earth” to 
procure a presentation during a vacancy for James Grahame, 
the poet of The Sabbath. An oratorical Irishman, Richard 
Quail Shannon, was appointed, who speedily became one of 
Scott’s intimates. Shannon married the Lockharts (John 
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Gibson Lockhart and Sophia Scott), and it was Shannon’s 

istant, Edward Bannerman Ramsay, afterwards the 
famous dean, who said prayers at the funeral of Lady Scott. 
At Ashestiel and Abbotsford Scott used the English Church 
service, just as members of the Church of Scotland in remote 
districts were known to make use of it upon stormy Sundays. 
But Scott had no quarrel with the Presbyterian polity. 
Indeed, no Scotsman of his time was more indebted to 
Presbyterianism. The early religious influences he imbibed 
in the bosom of the Scottish Church imbued his whole 
after life, and Ee in no small degree, to make him the 
man he was—the Walter Scott we know and love. Lockhart 
is entirely in error when he suggests, or rather when he 
distinctly affirms, that Scott 


“took up early a repugnance to the method in which 
public worship is conducted in the Scottish Establish- 
ment, and adhered to the sister Church, whose system of 
government and discipline he believed to be the fairest 
copy of the primitive quality, and whose litanies and 
collects he reverenced as having been transmitted to us 
from the age immediately succeeding that of the 
Apostles.” 


This statement we cannot accept. Emphatically it was not 
the case. Lockhart was an unbending Episcopalian—a 
Presbyterian renegade, indeed, as a son of the manse; and 
Scott himself nowhere says that he preferred the English to 
the Scottish form. The word “‘ repugnance ”’ is ill conceived 
and ungracious, and it is certain that Sir Walter would never 
have sanctioned the phrase no matter what nominal or 
more than nominal connection he might have had with the 
Episcopal fold. Some of his closest intimates, like Dr 
Douglas of Galashiels, Dr Somerville of Jedburgh, and many 
others, were ministers and elders of the Church of Scotland. 
Thomson of Duddingston baptised his youngest child in 
1805, and at the age of thirty-six, as we have seen, when more 
than half of his life was over, he was a member of the General 
Assembly. But Lockhart says he “ early ” took up a repug- 
nance to the Scottish Church ! As for the litanies and collects 
of the English Church, Scott reverenced these no more than 
he reverenced the Scottish metrical version of the Psalms 
or the stately Roman ritual. The Anglican and Roman 
liturgies attracted him largely from a literary and anti- 
quarian point of view. The passion of them fired his soul 
as the soul of a poet. At the same time he could not be 
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unresponsive to their religious fervour, and to the dee 
spiritual note of which they are the embodiment and the echo, 
He hated Popery, characterising it as a ‘‘ mean and degradj 
superstition.” But its literature carried him into a realm 
far transcending its idolatries and its incongruities. 

Whether Scott was a good churchman or not matters 
little. After all, churchmanship is an accidental circum. 
stance, while affairs of the soul are of infinite moment. Let 
us not forget that nobody will be judged at the last by his 
particular religious persuasion. No denomination has a 
monopoly of truth and righteousness. The prime question is 
character, and it is upon character that eternal issues hang, 
What a man is in his heart, that is the absolutely decisive 
factor according to the teaching of our Lord—always the 
ultimate authority. And we cannot read the life of Scott, 
nor the romances of Scott, without feeling that we are in 
touch with one of God’s good men—good in the sense that 
his heart was in the right place; good, because high and 
honourable ideals possessed him ; good, because his religion 
was the basis of all religion, reverence and godly fear. Reli- 
gion, as he defined it, is ‘‘ the mother of peace.” There is 
perhaps no better definition. For peace is really a universal 
quest, so that, at bottom, we may not be wrong in holding 
that all men are religious to a degree. Scott was emphatically 
a man of peace, and though his later career was encompassed 
by a very hurricane of disturbance, yet, despite it all, every- 
thing points to the fact that peace reigned in his heart. 
Before him he had set a definite goal from which there could 
be no budging and no surcease. 

We must admit, to be sure, that Scott was not altogether 
unselfish, that worldliness was too frequently in the ascen- 
dant (though he was never vulgarly worldly), and we must 
admit that he was proud in a measure, according to his own 
confession ; nevertheless, there is another side to the shield. 
Think of the rich and noble atonement he made for it all in 
that so honest and gallant endeavour to give every man his 
due, in his herculean attempt to adjust his crowning diffi- 
culties, in the humble and contented but doggedly determined 
spirit with which he bore as hard trials and buffetings as ever 
fell to the lot of any man. Scott may have been punished 
in a most terrible fashion for faults of pride and ambition. 
No doubt he was. But even his punishments were trans- 
figured into compensations. Even his sufferings have become 
part of the glory of mankind. Never was there a better 
illustration of the great Pauline maxim: ‘“* Work out your 
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own salvation with fear and trembling.”’ Scott was no saint. 
He was not haunted by the desire of ideal perfection. He 
could use an oath on occasion. He drank fairly freely accord- 
ing to the custom of his day, and he certainly prevaricated— 
he even deliberately lied—in his early disavowal of the 
Waverleys. But that he was eminently chaste in mind and 
habit—honest in the discharge of his obligations, mindful 
of the afflicted and the broken, an espouser of all good 
causes, passionately devoted to animals, kind to children, 
immensely happy in the company of youth, considerate in 
the presence of age and weakness, hospitable, benevolent, 
forbearing, forgiving—are conspicuous traits in his con- 
sistently sterling and noble nature. Nor can it be said that he 
was indifferent to the claims of religion. He had his faults, 
but he had his faith. He did not speak much about the inner 
life, but the inner life was his genuine experience. He did 
objectionable and outré things, as many people supposed 
them to be—writing the Chronicles of the Canongate on a 
Sunday, entertaining more than he perhaps ought on that 
day, and so forth. Yet, even with all that, the true light 
never ceased to burn within that manliest breast. He had 
his own notion as to what constituted religious convention 
and as to what was actually sinful, or not sinful, in his own 
special circumstances, and we must, therefore, take a broad, 
agenerous, a Christ-like view of the man. For we are dealing 
with no ordinary individual. We are dealing with one of the 
greatest forces for good that humanity has known. We are 
dealing with one who was inspired for a work that achieved 
more than we can ever dream of for that kingdom whose 
essence is good will, peace, kindness, happiness, and even 
innocent sensuous enjoyment. If religion is to react on the 
common things of life, and to make life more liveable, then 
Scott’s contribution to the workaday religion of the world 
was a real gift to his own and to all times. How many people 
have been helped and comforted and enabled to cope valiantly 
and victoriously with the stress and strain of life because of 
Sir Walter Scott we shall never know. In him the Giver of 
all good gave to our land, and time, and race, one of its 
richest, most abiding assets. And whoever says that Scott 
did not fulfil the true conditions of his sixty-one years of life 
—that he had no message for humanity, that he had “ no 
Gospel,” as Carlyle maintains—is giving utterance to a sadly 
mistaken judgment. The fact is that Scott did more to 
influence and elevate the morals of society than all the 
preachers and all the moral philosophers of the age in which 
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he lived. They could not send their voices over civilisation to 
wake up the echoes of the world, but Scott, the mighty lay 
preacher, has gone out into the highways of the nations and 
found millions to listen to his words, and to bear them ip 
remembrance for ever. Unconsciously he has preached 
purity, charity, simplicity, justice, mercy and retribution 
wherever his pen has penetrated. Translations of his works 
have been rendered into every European language and into 
many Oriental tongues, including (it may be interesting to 
note) an edition of Ivanhoe in Hebrew, published quite 
recently at Jerusalem. 

What are some of the cardinal points of Sir Walter's 
faith ? What is his attitude to the great Christian verities } 
To begin with, God is not the cold abstraction of theology, 
nor the unknown and unknowable God of Agnosticism. He 
is the Over Ruler and the Father. It was the Christian idea 
of God which appealed to Scott, the God of the New Testa- 
ment, the God of the Lord’s Prayer, the Father who is in 
constant communion with His children, ever within hail for 
every cry of pain, and at every supreme moment. Sir Walter 
encourages us to accept as the most comforting of all doe- 
trines that of faith in the Divine government of the world. 
Notwithstanding the distorted and the mis-sorted aspect 
which things sometimes appear to take from our human 
standpoint, he asks us never to forget that 


** Eternal Wisdom has designed this world to be a 
place of mixed good and evil, a place of trial at once and 
of suffering where even the worst ills are checkered with 
something that renders them tolerable to humble and 
patient minds, and where the best blessings carry with 
them a necessary alloy of embittering depreciation.” 


Scott links hands with Robert Browning in the sublime faith 
that all things are wisely ordered under Divine guidance, and 
that nothing can go eternally wrong since Almighty Goodness 
is at the helm. ‘* God’s in His Heaven—all’s right with the 
world.”’ Harry Bertram may be lost, but good Dominie Samp- 
son believes, beyond a shadow of doubt, that he will return 
to his own, for God, he says, “‘ never leaves any of His work 
imperfect.” 

And with Sir Walter, God is not only the Almighty; 
He is the All-merciful too, the fountain of forgiveness— 
the Bestower of peace upon all who sin and who know 
the grace of repentance. 
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“ For my sins,”’ says Edie Ochiltree to Glenallan, “I 
hae had grace to repent o’ them, and to lay them where 
they may be better borne than by me.” 


There is, I think, no finer illustration in fiction as to what is 
meant by the peace of religion, by an acceptance of the 
mercy of God in Christ, than that of poor Norna of the Fitful 
Head. Mordaunt endeavours to turn her thoughts into other 
and truer channels than the desire to rule over gibbering 
ghosts and howling winds and raging torrents. “ Life will 

ain have charms,’’ Mordaunt says to her, “‘ and religion 
will have comfort for you.”’ Before any change takes place, 
however, Norna becomes crushed by a wild spiritual despair, 
believing herself to be nothing but an unpardonable outcast 
for whom grace is impossible. Hitherto, like Chaucer’s phy- 
sician, her study had been “ but little in the Bible.” But 
when the great change came over her soul—when Norna 
saw that even her case was not too hopeless, when the pity 
and the mercy of the Father gleamed a way through the 
clouds and the mists that had settled upon her spirit—Norna 
of the Fitful Head was like the man demented among the 
tombs. She became clothed and in her right mind. See her 
sitting with the Bible in her lap, studying its pages and find- 
ing out for herself what wonderful messages were there for a 
haughty spirit conquered, for a lost soul won. And when the 
ignorant, superstitious people came as before to invoke her 
power over the elements, Norna has but one answer (though 
it happens to be a phrase from Shakespeare): ‘* The winds 
are in the hollow of His hand.” And when she died a 
clause in her will directed that all the tokens and implements 
identified with her unhallowed art should be committed to 
the flames, as were the books burned after Paul’s preaching 
at Ephesus. Scott here exemplifies a case of conversion— 
one of the most convincing and memorable in the literature 
of fiction. 

Sir Walter’s own confession of faith in the power of 
Christianity is simple but sufficient. In conversation he did 
not say very much about his faith, for a Scotsman does not 
wear his religion upon his sleeve. But this is what he wrote 
in a letter to Lockhart : 


““ I would, if called upon, die a martyr for the Chris- 
tian religion, so completely is its divine origin proved by 
its beneficial effects on the state of society. Were we but 
to name the abolition of slavery and polygamy, how 
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much has in these two words been granted to mankind 
in the lessons of our Saviour ? ” 


He might have gone further and testified to the comfort ang 
assurance that were his own, as we cannot but believe, 
through faith in the peerless example and sacrifice of the Son 
of Man. So far I do not find such definite testimony in any- 
thing Scott has written. Yet we cannot forget what he said 
when the shadows were creeping around him, as he lay slowly 
dying, the sound of the “ glittering streams of Tweed ”’ stegj. 
ing in on his ear. Lockhart had read the 14th chapter of 
St John’s Gospel—that most reassuring of all passages in 
the New Testament, upon which Scott pillowed his own 
faith and hope, 


** Lockhart, my dear, be a good man—be virtuous— 
be religious—be a good man. Nothing else will give you 
any comfort when you come to lie here.” 


But Scott’s profession of Christianity does not depend on 
anything he said, or did not say. The evidence is in his 
own pure and upright life. What a clean, healthy, useful, 
laborious, loveable life this man lived in Edinburgh and at 
Abbotsford! There is so little that we can cavil at, except 
perhaps his inordinate ambition to blossom into a lord of 
acres and the passion with which he added to his romance 
of stone and lime. These are venial weaknesses, however, 
and we should not think less of him for even the material 
ambition which he cherished and strove to bring to fruition. 
All of us have ambitions, more or less (or we ought to have 
them) connected with our daily avocations, and so forth; and 
not to be moved by the force of an honourable ambition is to 
miss much of life’s happiness, is to fail in the very purpose 
for which Providence has given us being and wisdom, and 
courage, and opportunity. Amidst all his plans and his 
stupendous achievements, the wonderful purity of Scott’s 
personal life is an absolutely staggering fact. His behaviour 
was marked by an undeviating integrity. Not a whisper of 
scandal was ever circulated against him. Of all his legacies 
none is more precious. 

Scott, of course, believed in the necessity for prayer: 


‘“* The person,” he says, ‘‘ who lays open his doubts 
and his distresses in prayer, with feeling and sincerity, 
must necessarily, in the act of doing so, purify his mind 
from the dross of worldly passions and interests, and 
bring it into that state, when the resolutions adopted are 
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likely to be selected rather from a sense of duty than 
from any inferior motive.” 


Then he adds—for the words quoted are from the Heart of 
Midlothian—that Jeanie Deans 


“rose from her devotions with her heart fortified to 
endure affliction and encouraged to face difficulties.” 


He makes many of his characters men and women of prayer. 
Julian Peverel, Henry Morton, Quentin Durward, all commit 
themselves to God in the evening prayer. Dairsie Latimer 
begins the day with prayer : 


“T must first take the freedom to spend a few 
moments alone before beginning the ordinary work of 
the day,” 


he says to Redgauntlet, who awakens him early in the morn- 
ing. And the prayers of the Deanses, father and daughter, are 
among the most appealing things in literature. It was 
Scott’s practice to steal outside of an evening to “‘ eavesdrop,” 
as he put it, nearby Peter Matheson’s cottage, that he might 
listen to, and himself be comforted by, the strains of his 
coachman’s family worship. And, writing of his own mood 
with respect to prayer, he says : 


“TI have always been careful to place my mind in 
the most tranquil posture which it can assume during 
my private exercises of devotion ” (Journal, March 14, 
1826). 


Again, it is his expression that “ religion is the mother of 
peace.” 

Observance of the Sunday both for man and beast figures 
conspicuously in the Waverleys. Man has his worship: the 
beasts the benefit of the day of rest. The ministrations of the 
sanctuary afford scope for bright and memorable descriptive 
passages, especially in Guy Mannering and Rob Roy. Frank 
Qsbaldiston and Andrew Fairservice spend a Sunday in 
Glasgow and attend the Cathedral service. Here they come 
into contact with something very different, far more real 
and spiritually exalting than the pompous ceremonials with 
se Frank had been accustomed during his long residence 
in France. 


“The simplicity of the Presbyterian worship, the 
devotion in which every member of the congregation 
seemed to share, appeared so superior to that which was 
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recited by musicians as a lesson learned by rote, that it 
gave the Scottish worship all the advantage of reality 
over acting.” 


I have already spoken of the splendid use to which Scott 
put his early training in the Scriptures. He accepted the 
Bible as a Divine revelation. A man of many books, sur. 
rounded by a vast library in all languages, and upon all 
subjects, he was nevertheless a man of “ one book.” Not 
merely in those last days when Lockhart read that most con- 
solatory of its chapters, but in his lusty day of health and 
prosperity, Scott was a reverent reader and hearer of the 
Word. His prodigious memory provided him with many an 
apt quotation from both the Old and the New Testaments, 
though he sometimes misquoted and occasionally confused 
(as we have seen) a phrase from Shakespeare as from the 
Bible. What he felt about the Bible was never better put 
than in his own lines from The Monastery—the White 
Lady’s answer to Halbert Glendinning, who asks what 
mystery is in the volume which she has twice recovered from 
those who wished the book concealed : 


** Within that awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries ! 
Happiest they of human race, 
To whom God has granted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way : 
And better had they ne’er been born 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 


No Scottish writer has made such abundant use of the Bible, 
always reverently apposite, devoid of flippancy or mere 
literary artifice, but with the full consciousness that he was 
using language not only choice but Divine, supremely fitted 
for the clinching of an argument, or the illustration of a truth 
requiring to be driven home with a thrust. 

Finally, Scott had a firm belief in the life beyond, and 
taught most seriously and earnestly how Death is the in- 
exorable reaper, and how, if men were wise, there should be 
nought but golden grain gathered on the other side of the 


river. 
** Death finds us ’mid our playthings—snatches us 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child 
From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses all our favourite ties on earth : 
And well if they are such as may be answered 
In yonder world, where all is judged of truly.” 
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Perhaps the most intimate of all Sir Walter’s opinions on 
the mystery of the Hereafter is contained in his Journal for 
December 10, 1825, where he writes : 


“There is no theme more awful than to attempt to 
cast a glance among the clouds and mists which hide the 
broken extremity of the celebrated bridge of Mirza. 
Yet, when every day brings us nearer that termination, 
one would almost think that our views should become 
clearer, as the regions we are approaching are brought 
nigher. Alas ! it is not so: there is a curtain to be with- 
drawn, a veil to be rent, before we shall see things as 
they really are. There are few, I trust, who disbelieve 
in the existence of a God: nay, I doubt if at all times, 
and in all moods, any single individual ever adopted that 
hideous creed, though some have professed it. With the 
belief of a Deity, that of the immortality of the soul, and 
of the state of future rewards and punishments is indis- 
solubly linked. More we do not know: but neither are 
we prohibited from our attempts, however vain, to 
pierce the solemn, sacred gloom. The expressions used 
in Scripture are doubtless metaphorical, for penal fires 
and heavenly melody are only applicable to bodies 
endowed with senses : and, at best till the period of the 
resurrection of the body, the spirits of men, whether 
entering into the perfection of the just, or committed to 
the regions of punishment, are incorporeal. Neither is 
it to be supposed that the glorified bodies which shall 
arise on the last day will be capable of the same gross 
indulgencies with which they are now solaced. That 
the idea of Mahomet’s paradise is inconsistent with the 
purity of our heavenly religion will be readily granted : 
and see Mark xii. 25... . But they have a poor idea 
of the Deity, and the rewards which are destined for the 
just made perfect, who can only adopt the literal sense 
of an eternal concert—a never-ending Birthday Ode. I 
rather suppose there should be understood some com- 
mission from the Highest, some duty to discharge with 
the applause of a satisfied conscience. That the Deity, 
who Himself must be supposed to feel love and affection 
for the beings He has called into existence, should dele- 
gate a portion of those powers, I for one cannot conceive 
altogether so wrong a conjecture. We would then find 
reality in Milton’s sublime machinery of the guardian 
saints or genii of kingdoms. Nay, we would approach to 
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the Catholic idea of the employment of saints, though 
without approaching the absurdity of saint-worship 
which degrades their religion. . . . I cannot help think. 
ing that a life of active benevolence is more consistent 
with my ideas than an eternity of music. But it is all 
speculation, and it is impossible even to guess what we 
shall do, unless we could ascertain the equally difficult 
previous question, what we are to be. But there is a God, 
and a just God—a judgment and a future life—and all 
who own so much, let them act according to the faith 
that isin them. I would not, of course, limit the range 
of my genii to this confined earth. There is the universe, 
with all its endless extent of worlds.” 


And, again, on May 13, 1827, there is this entry : 


** What is this world ? A dream within a dream— 
as we grow older each step is an awakening. The youth 
awakes as he thinks from childhood—the full-grown man 
despises the pursuits of youth as visionary—the old 
man looks on manhood as a feverish dream. The Grave 
the last sleep ?—no ; it is the last and final awakening.” 


Such, so far as I have been able to gather, was the reli- 
gious faith of Walter Scott, which embodied and impressed 
itself upon all his writings, but most of all in the captivating 
story of his own gallant and self-sacrificing life, especially 
after the crash of 1826. Theologically Scott adhered to the 
Moderate rather than the Evangelical school. Of what may be 
called enthusiasm for religion he had none. As many do, he 
distrusted mere voluble talk on the matter. He had his own 
deep thoughts, but he never intruded them upon others. 
Spiritually-minded he surely was in that he strove with heart 
and soul to realise and manifest the primary integrity of his 
nature and his deep-seated desire to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men. It was not moral sentiment alone which 
bore him along, but the religious ideal itself which, we cannot 
but feel, was the rock whereon his life was grounded. One 
of his supreme words, recurring over and over in the Journal, 
and constantly upon his lips, was the word Duty, and if ever 
man achieved a superlative of the phrase we must link with 
‘“‘Madame Duty ” the name of the Master of Abbotsford. 
And is not Duty one of the irresistibly driving forces of the 
Christian faith ? 

The best we can say about Scott is that character con- 
stituted his creed, and that he never failed, alike in himself 
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and in his writings, to teach, as Lockhart puts it, “‘ unobtru- 
sively and unaffectedly the practical lessons of morality and 
Christianity.” 

With him religion was a reality, broad based on the great 
yerities of the goodness and the love of God, on the ineradic- 
able principles of humanity, brotherhood, purity, charity, 
taught and exhibited in the earthly career of Jesus of 
Nazareth. As it looks to me, it was the fundamental truth 
of the Fatherhood of God upon which Scott laid the chief 
stress when he did open his mind on religious matters—the 
Fatherhood of God, Christ’s own fundamental doctrine. That 
was little favoured in the Calvinistic Scotland of Sir Walter’s 
day. But in this, as in much else, Scott lived ahead of his 
times. Were he living now, how he would have welcomed 
those fresher and higher interpretations which modern 
scholarship and philosophic insight have shed upon almost 
all questions of theology and religion—the broader views, 
the sweeter tolerance, and the larger hopes which have given 
strength and courage to multitudes of his fellow-men. 


W. S. CROCKETT 


TWEEDSMUIR, SCOTLAND. 












THE ABBE HUVELIN: A STUDY IN 
SPIRITUAL DISCERNMENT. 


MURIEL KENT. 


LotzE, the German philosopher, once declared that “ To Be 
is to be in relations.” In the wide range of man’s relations 
to his fellows, that of a guide of other souls demands, above 
the rest, rare gifts of vision and penetration, delicacy of 
touch, intellectual and moral courage, ardent charity mingled 
with profoundest trust and humility. The great religious 
guides, whether of the past or of our own day, appear 
invariably as those who “ have gathered faith for a treasure,” 
and have then spent both themselves and their treasure on 
their costly ministry. 

The Abbé Huvelin is best known in England through his 
connection with Baron von Hiigel and with Charles de Fou- 
cauld. No one who has read M. René Bazin’s Life of the 
latter can forget the part played by the Abbé in the spiritual 
development of that modern saint and hermit, to whom 
renunciation was not “the sad science”? which Thomas 
Hardy called it, but the passion of a transformed life. Ihave 
told his story briefly in the H1issert JourNAL,! and it may 
be of interest now to consider the nature of the human 
influence which helped to shape such diverse personalities 
and destinies as those of the French explorer and his contem- 
porary, the scholar von Hiigel, in his English study. 

The Abbé Huvelin was born in 1888 at Paris. He became 
a scholar at the Ecole Normale, where he gained his abiding 
love of Greek, and especially Platonic, literature. Afters 
seminary course he was trained for the priesthood at the 
French College in Rome and ordained there in 1867. When 
he was appointed to the Church of St Eugene, in the Rue 


1 The Chaplain of the Sahara,” July, 1926. 
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Sainte Cécile, his true vocation soon became apparent, and 
during the seventeen years he spent there he sometimes 
passed twelve or fourteen hours without interval in hearing 
confessions. In 1875 he was transferred to St Augustine’s 
(hurch, and in that year he began a course of addresses in 
the crypt, some of which, belonging to a rather later date, 
were gathered into a small volume for his many friends, and 
have now been translated into English by Father Joseph 
Leonard.? 

The instructions were intended to be supplementary to 
the catechism and solely for young people; but “the 
originality and charm of these informal talks rapidly attracted 
an audience ’’ of all ages and degrees. One of his hearers, 
who made shorthand notes of his teaching and wrote a short 
preface and notes to the French edition, says : 


“The Abbé Huvelin did not cease to protest against 
this invasion, and always addressed himself to his ‘ dear 
young friends,’ endeavouring to preserve the tone of an 
intimate and friendly conversation with them. More- 
over, he had scarcely any time for preparation, and it 
was only his marvellous memory, resting on the founda- 
tion of studies made in other days, that enabled him to 
bring to life so many characters and periods. He paid no 
attention whatever to form. He remarked one day : 
‘There will be no writings left after me ; I try to write 
only on souls.’ . . . Just as it occurred to him, he gave 
them an original idea, a reminiscence from the classics, 
a personal recollection ; he showed a little of his own 
_ that he might secure a hold over the souls of 
others.” 


Outwardly the Abbé’s life was singularly uneventful. 
The whole scene of his experience and work was a hidden and 
interior one ; his intense vitality was of a spiritual quality, 
never extinguished by great physical weakness and suffering. 
For some years before his death he was increasingly crippled 
by rheumatic gout and obliged to lie on a couch in a darkened 
toom as he received his numerous visitors. In M. Bazin’s 
words, ‘‘ all human miseries, all doubts, and all repentance 
went naturally to Abbé Huvelin.’’ He once said of himself, 
“T have taken life on the sad side, and it has helped me to 
understand many, many failures, many utter ruins. I have 
striven to reconcile this state of soul with an absolute confi- 
dence in God.” 


1 Some Spiritual Guides of the Seventeenth Century, London, 1927. 
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And all the while he showed to others a bearing like th 
saintly and heroic Abbé Edgeworth’s, as it was revealed by 
Madame Elizabeth in a letter dated 1791, “ wit, kindness 
gentleness without weakness, a perfect knowledge of th. 
human heart, a friendly way of winning one’s confidence, and 
virtue such as wakens love and inspires the longing to imitate 
it : such is his portrait. . . .” 1 
Huvelin’s character and office together made his work 

resemble that of a creative artist ; but it was carried on asq 
supernumerary, unpaid priest in a large Parisian parish, and 
his “‘ exquisitely piercing, humorous mind ”’ steadily refused 
to “look upon virtue as striking a noble attitude.” In his 
own eyes he was only a channel, passing on that which he had 
received ; and he had the grateful heart which asks 
** How should thy spirit’s blithe embrace, 

Thy loyalty, have been given in vain, 

From the first beckoning of thy grace 

That made a child of me again, 

And since hath still my manhood led 

Through scathe and trouble hour by hour, 

And in probation perfected 

The explicit fruit of such a flower ? ” 2 


The authoritative account, which Baron von Hiigel drew 
up, of Huvelin’s strange intercourse with Paul Maximilien 
Emile Littré (1801-1881) is published for the first time in the 
Introduction to Some Spiritual Guides, and may silence the 
last echoes of an old controversy. Littré, as a leading man of 
letters and an exponent of Positivist philosophy, was 
‘regarded by the anti-clericals of his day as a standard- 
bearer in the attack on the Church.”’ Therefore, a storm of 
indignation arose from their ranks when, on his death, he 
was buried with the usual Catholic rites. But Huvelin’s 
evidence about Littré, as set forth by von Hiigel and revised 
by the Abbé himself, is the more convincing because it is 
given in carefully measured terms. 

M. Littré was the son of parents who were avowed 
atheists. His own life was one of the strictest morality and 
of strenuous mental work. 


“* And yet, six months before his death, there arose 
in his soul—not as the result of the commission of fresh 
sin, or reflection on the sins of his past life—a deep, per 
sistent, piercing sorrow for these sins of the past. . . 


It became for him the occasion and the object . . . of 


1 The Black Book of Edgeworthstown, p. 77. 
2 Robert Bridges: Vision. 
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such a prolonged and most profound analysis, that he 
devoted all the strength and thought of the last six 
months of his life to it.” 


He first struck out from his will the instructions for a 
civil burial, and made provision for a religious service 
instead ; he then withdrew almost entirely from the company 
of his Positivist or unbelieving friends, and sent for a priest— 
“that he might have some one to discuss with him the stages 
through which he was passing.” The Abbé Huvelin was 
known to him through the scientific interests which they 
shared, and he visited M. Littré almost daily, “‘ always follow- 
ing after, and never anticipating him, conversing with him on 
the conclusions and discoveries to which he was led by his 
analysis.” Often the old philosopher would say, “‘ I would 
wish to be in no wise such as I have been, and I would wish 
never to have committed a sin during my life,” or, ‘‘ No; 
what I feel is not what you call contrition ; it is just simply 
heart-break.”’ 

Baron von Hiigel adds : 


“This interior struggle went on . . . with results 
that grew more visible daily ; it would probably have 
taken only a few months more to arrive at complete and 
explicit Christianity. But he had to come from a great 
distance ; he worked according to his own slow and 
minute method. Consequently, up to the day of his 
death, he had not reached either Catholicism or Chris- 
tianity, or even explicit Theism. . . . Nevertheless, he 
did not die, like Mill, without faith, and with hope only. 
He already believed absolutely in the existence of the 
invisible world, and the survival of the soul.” 


On the day of his death Littré was baptised at his own 
desire in his daughter’s presence ; but he was already dead 
when Huvelin reached the house for his usual visit. 

The note made by the Abbé on von Hiigel’s statement, 
which was written and submitted to his correction in 1884, is 
equally judicial and free from all exaggeration. He wrote : 


“*M. Littré had experience of an interior fact, a spiri- 
tual fact, which he, for a long time, regarded as an hallu- 
cination, but to the evidence of which he ended by sur- 
rendering. The observation of this fact brought him 
farther than he thought. Ever most sincere with him- 
self, he did not wish to go a step beyond what he saw 
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and felt. . . . To give an account of such a spiritug) 
state is very difficult.” 


It was another matter when Baron von Higel first sought 
the Abbé’s counsel earlier in that year. Those who honoy 
von Hiigel as a religious thinker of rare distinction will recall 
the pages in his Selected Letters which contain the “ Sayings 
of Abbé Huvelin,” with their force and clarity, their deep 
understanding of the man to whom they were spoken, duri 
conversations between them in 1886—“‘ winged words and 
fiery darts ’’ to one in sore need at the time, as their hearer 
acknowledged thirty years later.1 The Baron himself felt 
that his debt to his master of spiritual psychology could never 
be reckoned ; and it is not difficult for us to trace in many 
of the Letters the fruits of Huvelin’s wise sympathy and 
foresight. 


“Tl n’y a pas de régle de sécurité dans les travaux 
critiques : La priére, éviter l’obstination—voila tout.” 

** Les Protestants seront, d’ordinaire,plus attrayants 
pour vous que les Catholiques. Ces derniers portent 
souvent le soleil en leur poche. Mais ne vivez pas de 
comparaisons. Allez votre chemin ; laissez les autres 
aller le leur. . . . Dieu se sert de tout.” 

*“* L’esprit pour vous, c’est un esprit de bénédiction 
de toute créature.” 

** Il n’y a pas d’enemi plus profond et plus dangereux 
du Christianisme que tout ce qui le repetisse et le rend 
étroit.” 

“‘ Jamais vous ne perdrez, jamais vous affaiblerez 
votre foi, si vous ne cherchez toujours que la vérité et 
jamais la votre. . . .” 


How similar in thought and feeling are von Hiigel’s 
words, written in 1919, to one of his young correspondents: 
“*Qur ardour requires harnessing to patience, to a meek 
encouragement of all the smoking flax, all the broken reeds, of 
our earthly time and comrades, for these are God’s indivi- 
duals.’ And again, ‘ I have now come to feel that there is 
nothing so radically mean and deteriorating than, as it were, 
sulking through the inevitable, and just simply counting the 
hours till it passes.” 

A very suggestive passage in an address given by Baron 
Hiigel in his later years contrasts the impressions left on his 
mind by Cardinal Newman and by the French priest who 


1 Selected Letters of Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, p. 288. 
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iad “served souls with the supreme authority of self- 
sblivious love.” He says : 


“T used to wonder in my intercourse with John 
Henry Newman, how one so good, and who had made 
so many sacrifices for God, could be so depressing. And 
again, twenty years later, I used to marvel, contrariwise, 
in my intercourse with the Abbé Huvelin, how one more 
melancholy in natural temperament than even Newman 
himself, and one physically ill in many ways and 
degrees in which Newman never was, could so radiate 
spiritual joy and expansion, as, in very truth, the Abbé 
did. I came to feel that Newman had never succeeded 
in surmounting his deeply predestinarian, Puritan train- 
ing; whilst Huvelin had nourished his soul, from boy- 
hood upwards, on the Catholic spirituality as it flowered 
in St Francis. . . . Newman, I felt and feel, could be 
beatified, but only Huvelin could be canonised.”’ 1 


Father Leonard remarks that Huvelin was “‘ much more 
ofa mystic than a theologian ” : to which we might add that 
he was more palpably a lovable saint than an ecclesiastic. It 
must have been this attribute of spiritual radiance, joined to 
the simplicity which Fénelon accounted the pearl of great 
rice, which made Charles de Foucauld feel ** You are religion 
itself’ when he first met the Abbé in Paris early in 1886. 
Huvelin was then a prematurely aged man, twisted by his 
theumatic condition and worn by the countless burdens of 
troubled souls. De Foucauld was his junior by twenty years, 
ayoung man with a strangely varied career and reputation— 
as an idle, self-indulgent cadet and hussar ; as a gallant and 
devoted leader in an African campaign ; and next as a desert 
traveller of scientific ability and great endurance, who was 
then engaged in writing the results of his explorations in 
Morocco. 

When at last he sought out the Abbé, to whom he had 
been attracted at first sight, he came as an unbeliever who 
desired to be instructed in the faith. But Huvelin looked 
deeper than the symptom of doubt; he saw that the real 
conflict lay, not on the intellectual, but the moral plane ; that 
the first step to be taken was a confession like St Augustine’s, 
“I wandered further and further from Thee, into more and 
more fruitless seed-plots of sorrows, and a proud dejectedness, 
and a restless weariness. . . .” 

Nine years after that decisive hour Charles de Foucauld 


1 Essays and Addresses, Second Series, p. 242. 
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was living at Nazareth as the servant of the Poor Clares, Jy 
his diary of meditations he poured out his thankfulness fo 
all the mercies which had prevented and followed him, espeg. 
ally for the ‘* day of benedictions ’”’ when he made his act of 
re-enlistment. “ Thou didst place me beneath the wings of 
a saint, and I have remained there. By his hands Thou hast 
borne me up, and I have received nothing but graces and 
graces.” He recalled also a remark made by Abbé Huvelin in 
a sermon, that ‘*‘ Our Lord took the lowest place in such 
way that no man since has been able to take it from him,” as 
a saying which was “‘ indelibly imprinted on his heart.”’! 

The Abbé soon discovered in de Foucauld a spirit of 
extraordinary ardour, a will almost “ terrifying” in its 
strength. M. Bazin sums up Huvelin’s methods as a director 
by saying “‘ He did not treat bears as if they were swallows,” 
He had now to deal with one who needed restraint rather 
than encouragement in his undertakings. This “ beloved 
child ’”’ was at times an anxious charge ; for instance, when 
he drew up a rule for a new religious order which he hoped to 
found, and Huvelin described it as ‘‘ an impossible rule, con- 
taining everything but discretion.” 

But on the one occasion when Brother Charles acted 
against his advice, in hastening back to France from Nazareth 
in 1900, the Abbé was quick to admit that he came in obedi- 
ence to “‘ a mysterious and certain call.’”> After seeing “ the 
dear, strangely dressed hermit,”’ he wrote, “‘ He is a most 
holy soul. He wishes to be a priest, and I told him what to 
do. . . . He knew quite well what were my ideas; I had 
sent him a telegram, but there was something more powerful 
urging him, and there is nothing for me to do but wonder at 
and love him.” 

For twenty-four years Abbé Huvelin followed with his 
prayers and counsel the extraordinary career of his spiritual 
son—as Trappist monk, as a hermit-servant in the Holy Land, 
and finally as “‘ the great solitary sower whose steps nobody 
has been able to count ‘“ among the nomad tribes of the 
Saharan oases. In 1910 de Foucauld wrote: “ I ask you to 
pray for my director, M. Abbé Huvelin; . . . . nothing 
could explain what he is to me and what I owe him.” A 
little later, on July 10, Abbé Huvelin died, after lying for 
three months speechless and helpless. ‘‘ All supports,” as 
M. Bazin suggests, ‘ were to be taken away from the finished 
building ’’ ; and Charles de Foucauld laid down his life six 


1 Ecrits spirituels de Charles de Foucauld. 
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years after the friend who had first led him back to the way 
of peace, and then onwards to perfection. 


Baron von Hiigel said that the Abbé “‘ could readily have 
become a great editor or interpreter of Greek philosophic or 

tristic texts, or a remarkable Church historian.”’ To hear 
tim preach was evidently a delight to the critical Parisians ; 
to read his addresses on Some Spiritual Guides, fifty years 
after they were spoken, is to realise the strong individuality 
of his own teaching. At the same time these prove that he 
had put himself to school under the earlier masters of the 

toral art ; that his gracious and humble work was in the 
direct descent from theirs—though his “ inspired common- 
sense” and his spiritual genius were always expressed in his 
original, luminous style, and adapted to the life and needs of 
his day. 

We can almost see, in reading the Abbé’s words, how 
“many a phrase was finished by a look, a gesture ’’—as the 
disciple who prepared these notes for the press explains. He 
disclaimed the title of conferences for his talks, and an- 
nounced, ‘‘ I shall make no preliminary address ; that would 
be like putting up a portico in front of a hovel.” One is 
tempted to say that no teacher, no director, can be fully 
equipped without the humour which aids both judgment and 
charity. Abbé Huvelin was never afraid of using his natural 
wit; and he would sometimes indulge in gentle irony or 
sudden flashes of Gallic epigram. 

His consideration of St Francis de Sales drew from him 
a vigorous defence of the saint against his detractors and 
against the sneers of Michelet. Huvelin says, ‘‘ Society was 
scandalised at his beatification in 1661, and at his canonisa- 
tion in 1665. Society said that he was the model of a perfect 
courtier, that he was easy-going. . . . They went on to say 
that he lowered the standard of holiness ; he went to heaven 
ina coach-and-four.’”’ But the tactics of St Francis de Sales 
were differently interpreted by Bossuet. ‘* Heretics must be 
won by a display of charity rather than by wrangling with 
thm; .. . a man may feel bitterly towards you when you 
attack his ideas. . . . He is on his guard against being 
regarded as the spoils of victory, but he will never be annoyed 
at being loved.”” Huvelin found that this was the principle 
on which the Saint based his work ; that his attractive way 
was “ policy in the grand manner, the policy of love.” And 
Huvelin adds : 
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“ St Francis de Sales was perhaps rather Skilful ; he 
had a very subtle mind. If you pick up his books you 
will find in them a minute study of the passions, moy 
minute even than Montaigne’s, closer, more penetrati 

—a study that is not a mere exposition, but an attemp; | 
to get down to the roots. . . . Such subtlety is the regu} 


of the knowledge of souls acquired by a priest wh he 
guides them; the result of a profound clear-sightedneg ‘ 
that springs from affection. . . . There is nothing “ 
piercing as affection. Love, and you will know. Love “ 
and by dint of loving you will find out.” io 


Evidence—that of Mére Angélique for example—shoys 
that St Francis, with all his gentleness and gaiety, was not 
an “easy ’ director. But he made her impetuous nature 
more slowly. ‘‘ He was devoted to ‘ little by little,’ whichis Of 
by no means a lax devotion. . . . St Francis de Sales is most § best 1 
exacting. He promised a great deal on behalf of our Lord,  foucav 
Who promised Himself, but he also demands a great deal, § the dis 
. - - Above all else, he was practical.” He preferred fidelity, § the uz 
humility and meekness to more conspicuous virtues, and § held 
insisted constantly on the need for Patience with one’s own self, § It's a 
We may compare with this Abbé Huvelin’s own axioms: ff more. 


** ‘We should respect the type that God is endeavour giving 


ing to form in us.” ry 
‘‘ Humility is nothing else but a glimpse of Truth. § «4, 


However great our sins may be, still it is our incurable diben 
mediocrity of soul that shocks us most when we regard f , ou 
ourselves.” defenc 


Abbé Huvelin then traces the origin of An Introduction to} often 

a Devout Life to the request of Henri IV that St Frances de} gs ra 
Sales would write a book ‘‘ to show the presence of God in § realise 
all human affairs ’’—a book which should counteract Mon: § ap « 
taigne’s worldly wisdom, and prove that “ piety is open to J (oq. 
all, and may be reconciled with everyday duties.” The Abbé It 
claims that St Francis must be known and loved through his f fgeyit 
books : any t] 
‘He is loved as Alexander loved his Homer, for f ¢oist 

which he had a box made of cedar and gold. St Francis F idea) 

de Sales is not an Achilles whose wrath hurled many § (asyj, 
souls into hell ; he is rather like Ulysses, who, through 
many wanderings, is ever seeking for his fatherland. Like 
Orpheus, he escapes the Siren’s song by singing a more a 
beautiful one of his own.” . 


Finally, the Abbé presents the Saint in contrast with 
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three of the religious and literary leaders of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In a few words he sets the sombre 
figure of Calvin before us : 


“ Calvin was gifted—highly gifted—but narrow ; he 
rather resembled the conventional costume of the French 
sixteenth-century Protestant—a stiff collar to keep the 
head straight, that allows no ease, or grace of move- 
ment. St Francis de Sales was Calvin’s antitype ; there 
was something more perfect about him, less constrained, 
more animated ; it was not fear that led him to God, but 
love which became the soul of all his actions. He does 
not seek for God in the remote past ; He is Emmanuel 
.. . God ever abiding with us in His Church.” 


Of “ the greatest maxim writer of France and one of her 
best memoir writers,’ Huvelin remarks that La Roche- 
foucauld was in bondage to the fear of being fooled. ‘‘ ‘ From 
the disgrace of being fooled, preserve me, O Lord.’ That is 
the underlying note of all his maxims. The heart must be 
held in check, the soul must be restrained, lest it be duped. 
It’s a bleak sort of economy.” St Francis de Sales, with his 
more generous nature, was often deceived, but his lavish 
giving brought the exceeding increase. 

The Abbé shows that the writings of St Francis, and his 
work as a director, were in tacit opposition to Jansen’s 
“theory and practice of holy living, to the cold and false 
system ... that ends in the estrangement from God 
through dint of fearing Him.” Pascal himself, the skilled 
defender of Jansenism, when “ suffering had enlarged and 
softened his heart,’ was constrained to write “‘ Le cceur a 
ss raisons que la raison ne connait point.”” He came to 
realise that charity was the supernatural force which alone 
+a “put in place of the natural love of Self, the Love of 

rr | 


It was because St Francis de Sales had the mystic’s 
faculty of finding God everywhere that he could not adopt 
any theory by which ‘“‘ the spiritual life was relegated to the 
cbister.”” For the same reason, his friendships were of the 
ideal kind and his thought escaped from the snares of 
Casuistry—of which Huvelin says tolerantly : 


“When properly used, there is nothing objection- 
able about it, but ...I should no more condemn 
myself to read the folio volumes of some theologians 


1 Portrait of Pascal; Mdme. Duclaux. 
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who treat of the thorny questions that lay bare the ugli 
ness of human life than I should condemn myself to reg 
all the police reports. . . . It is an atmosphere whic 
cannot be breathed for any length of time.” 


Perhaps the Abbé felt a closer affinity with St Francis & 
Sales, over whose portrait he lingers lovingly, than with ap 
of the other religious leaders he sketched so vividly. The 
canvas becomes crowded when he takes as his subject the 
revival of the priesthood and of clerical training which he 
says was “‘ one of the chief pre-occupations of the seventeenth 
century.” This was the idea which drew together Father de 
Bérulle, St Vincent de Paul, and M. Bourdoise—though each 
had his own way of approaching the problem. M. Bourdoise 
called himself the “‘ universal beadle,” for he was specially 
devoted to external and parochial reforms, working with 
immense persistence to rescue the services of the Church and 
the lives of the clergy from the disorders which were common 
at that time. Many priests did not venture to wear the out- 
ward sign of their order, and parishes were left without curts, 














M. Bourdoise’s methods resembled a sledge-hammer, and he 
was equally uninfluenced by fear or favour—even wher 
Richelieu was concerned. ‘“ There were no two ways about 
him,” and his trenchant sayings, his insistence on seemliness 
everywhere, and his hatred of cobwebs, are remembered still. 
Of his work as a director, Huvelin says : 


‘* He was, in certain cases, an invaluable man to help 
souls. If you approach a person very gingerly to take 
his measure for a suit of clothes that will fit him com- 
fortably, you will not always find it the best tactics, 
There are some who need to have an iron breastplate 
handed them with the remark : ‘ You must put on that, 
and accustom yourself to the idea that it must be done.’ ” 


Father de Bérulle’s principle was quite different. He was 
the founder of “‘ a nobler school, a school that got a grip on 
things, not by the body, but by the spirit’’; and it was, 
above all, for the practice of the interior life that he gathered 
his disciples into his ‘‘ Oratory,”’ which became a training- 
place for such lofty souls as Fathers de Condren and Lejeune, 
and M. Olier. It helped also to produce congregations able to 
respond to their teaching and, a little later, to the preaching 
of Bossuet and Bourdaloue. 

M. Olier’s great work was twofold : in the seminary which 
developed into the Society of Saint Sulpice under his guid: 
ance, and in his parish of Saint Sulpice—then a suburban 
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district where the fair of St Germain was held. Two years 
pefore he took charge of this vast parish, St Vincent de Paul 

been reluctant to send his missionaries there; “ he 
would have preferred to see them setting out for Barbary.” 
Extremes met within its bounds; poor folk, with many 
qiminals and vagabonds ; the rich and powerful, including 
“the Great Condé ’’—an awkward parishioner who could not 
endure the slow chanting of the choir and desired to set the 
time himself—and that “* really horrid woman,” as the Abbé 
alls her, Madame de Rohan-Guéménée, a notorious gossip 
yho had become devout and proceeded to make devotion 
fshionable. ‘* The devil did not lose much by that,’’ Huvelin 
adds, in one of his very human asides. 

Among his other activities, M. Olier set himself to put 
down the practice of duelling—then so general that seven- 
teen men were killed in duels during one week in his parish. 
The evil was increased by the production of Corneille’s Cid in 
1686. But M. Olier’s holiness and zeal had gathered round 
him a band of laymen, nobles and soldiers of reputation, 
such as Baron de Renty, the Marquis de Fénelon, the Count 
de Rougemont and Marshal Fabert; these became his 
cusaders against duelling, for he induced a number of them, 
with Marshal Fabert and the Marquis de Fénelon at their 
head, to bind themselves by an oath neither to accept a 
challenge, nor to act as seconds in a duel—with the result 
that the company of “ Clearers,” as the ready swordsmen 
were called, lost favour, and M. Olier’s end was gained. 

Against the background of Old Paris, we see the more 
famous figure of St Vincent de Paul. Abbé Huvelin con- 
fesses to a little fear of this ‘‘ reserved saint,” whose austerity 
semed occasionally to overshadow his tenderness. Yet if 
ever a man deserved the title, mystique et pratique, it was St 
Vincent de Paul, with his great vision of charity, and the 
almost incredible extent of his undertakings—from his care 
for the young ordinands to his work for the lunatics at St 
re, or among the outcast galley slaves. It is strange, in 
view of his achievements, that the reproach sometimes 
brought against him, in his own day, was that of slowness. 

energy was boundless, but he had a special horror of 
“outstripping Providence,” and he desired that all his 
ventures should be grounded on the inner life, and marked 
by humility and simplicity. 

While St Vincent was founding those works of mercy 
which have outlasted most of the Paris which he knew, 
Armand de Rancé was gradually preparing for the time 
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when he would follow his ideal of a life of renunciation } 
founding La Trappe on the original rule of St Bernan, 
There was nothing of the fanatic, the misanthrope, in th 
man of great abilities and personal fascination ; the gods 
of Richelieu, fellow student and friend of Bossuet, the oy 
who inspired even Saint-Simon with reverence and admin. 
tion. Huvelin says of him : 


*“* The Abbé de Rancé exercised a great influence 
the seventeenth century. No matter what memoirs o 
the Court of Louis XIV. you may open, you will fing 
something about La Trappe, and that not by way of 
repulsion, but attraction, the attraction felt for human 
nature when found to be something greater than itself,” 


It is a remarkable group—of which only the most out- 
standing can be named—representing experimental religion 
in one century and one land, to a generation which might be 
hostile, or might be taken captive by them, but at least was 










not indifferent to their lives. These men of violence, storn- 
ing the gate of Heaven, have certain characteristics in com- 
mon which give them an air of unity, though their gifts were 
so richly varied. They accepted whole-heartedly the idea of 
Conversion, which has fallen into some disrepute to-day. 
Indeed, many of them—guides and guided alike—had passed 
through experiences as definite and transforming as those of 
St Paul and St Augustine. They were entirely free from the 
self-saving impulse which made M. Bourdoise ask, when he 
saw it exhibited, ‘‘ What are these ecclesiastics afraid of! 
Are they afraid of being canonised?”’ If we recognise in 
Huvelin’s group of saints, and in the Abbé himself, a super: 
natural wisdom and certitude, an “‘ infused serenity,” it is 
because they made vital proof in their lives and leadership of 
that old truth, so steadily ignored by the world, that the 
things of the Spirit may only be spiritually discerned. 


MURIEL KENT. 


Torquay. 
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DESIRE AND AFFECTION. 


J. L. STOCKS, 
Professor of Philosophy in Manchester University. 


I.—DEsIRE AND THOUGHT. 


Tae simplest analysis of human action shows desire and 
thought co-operating in it, involved in a kind of circle, each 
determining the other. 

Some germ of thought and knowledge must be involved 
ineven the lowliest response to which the name “ action” is 
applicable. To the extent to which a creature can think and 
know, it can act. At its lowest action appears to be a 
response to something observed. The observed may be 
called generally the situation ; it is this that is thought about, 
that the creature seeks to know. We can then say, without 
injustice to common-sense psychology, that the range of 
action depends on the fullness with which the situation is 
grasped and understood. This means that thought and 
knowledge control and limit action. Thus we have one of 
the two relations which go to form the circle. 

But it appears to be equally true that thought and know- 
ledge are limited, though not in precisely the same way, by 
desire. Without desire, we suppose, that self-initiated move- 
ment which is characteristic of life would be wholly im- 
possible. In fact, men and animals appear to be so made 
that they are predisposed at any moment to action on certain 
lines, lines laid down in general for all by nature, but 
specialised and modified in each individual by use and 
practice. Desire and instinct are the two chief heads under 
which these predeterminations are brought. We need not 
consider the relation of these two terms to one another ; for 
common sense supposes that any predisposition that affects 
action affects it in the form of desire. Thus the single term 
desire suffices. 

. 611 
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Now a desire, considered as operative in conduct, 
essentially a selective response coupled with a selective pe. 
ception. It does not matter whether what is called desire; 
a universal feature of animal life, like the desire to eat, or, 
highly specialised and developed interest, like the collector’ 
passion for old china. Hunger not only makes a man behaye 
in a certain way to food when he sees it ; it also leads hin 
to see it. A predisposition to act on certain lines is also, 
predisposition to see certain aspects of a situation mor 
readily and prominently than the rest. The knowledg 
sought is sought as the condition of effective action; and 
the main lines of action are predetermined by desire. Desire 
stimulates to thinking, but also limits it. 

In this way the circle is completed. Thought and desire 
are involved in reciprocal control and limitation. But the 
circle is not a closed circle. These principles, it seems, v 
also independently of one another, and thus the circle is 
capable of enlargement. 

Circumstances force things upon our notice, and the 
relevant comes to us richly contaminated with irrelevancies, 
From this surplus material, by slow and gradual stages the 
field of desire and action will be enlarged and enriched. And 
even if desire were completely in control of thought, in the 
sense that it settled always and without fail what elements 
in a situation should receive attention, there would still 
remain unsettled the question of the creaturé’s capacity to 
explore the implications of the elements registered. The 
clues secured may be followed to any distance. Thought 
may to a less or greater degree interpret the present in the 
light of the past and as the germ of the future. The moreit 
does so, the more extensive will be the field of action revealed, 
even within the limits of relevance established by desire. 
(There may, of course, be a compensating loss here. The 
diminution of the tyranny of the present, as such, may involve 
a diminished range and intensity of registration. But this 
is difficult to prove, and in any case the loss would be fully 
cancelled by the extension of the range of action which this 
enrichment of the present brings with it.) In these ways at 
least, if in no others, the power of thought shows in its 
development a certain independence of its master, Desire. 

At least as high a degree of independence must be claimed 
for desire in relation to the admitted mastery of thought. It 
must be remembered that when we set desire in opposition to 
thought as an independent principle co-operating with it, as 
popular psychology does, we must necessarily regard desire 
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gsunthinking or unconscious. Common language most often 

plies the term “ desire ’’ to a state in which the subject of 
desire is conscious of what he is seeking and of the means by 
which it might be got. Such states are obviously conditioned 
by the limits of thought and knowledge. In them the con- 
eption of something as desirable is at work. But the desiring 
eeature, considered simply as desirous, with no additional 
emplication, is to be taken as not conscious of anything as 
desirable. It is desire in this simple sense that makes cattle 
attend to their fodder and eat it, without any consciousness, 
as we suppose, of what they are doing or why. Equally it is 
desire in this sense which makes a young man at a certain 
age begin to observe the feminine as such and find that factor 
in presented situations interesting: he need not know or 
think why. This last instance shows how desire may vary 
independently of thought and carry thought with it in its 
variation. By every such variation the field of action is 
enriched and complicated. 

The circle, then, is not a closed circle. The mutually 
involved factors are capable to some extent of independent 
variation. 

These two principles then, Desire and Thought, evolve 
together in complicated interaction on the background of 
human history. This is no account of mind in evolution, and 
the subtleties are beyond us. But let us try to seize a critical 
point. At some point in this long history the mind of man in 
its backward and forward look achieves a view of itself. It 
isnow aware not merely of the food which it eats, but of 
itself as aware of the food and predisposed to grasp and eat 
it, It is aware for the first time of the food as food. By this 
step life is much complicated and altered. Thought in its 
first form, the form in which it was postulated as a condition 
of anything that deserved the name “action,” was no more 
mactical than theoretical. It was the purposeless registra- 
tion of a situation on lines prejudiced, no doubt, but uncon- 
siously prejudiced, by the demands of the organism. The 
new consciousness of these demands makes a revolution and 
marks the beginning of practical thought. Such concepts as 
desire and desirable begin to appear. It is only when a living 
creature becomes aware of his various desires as desires and 
begins to notice how precarious their satisfaction is, that he 
finds himself face to face with a practical problem in the 
foreseen danger of disappointment and the pressing need of 
co-ordination. Reflection on this problem will naturally 
bring to birth by degrees such notions as interest, welfare, 
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pleasure, happiness, under which the desires and their objects 
are correlated. Meanwhile, side by side with this develo 
ment of practical thought, a parallel movement brings ty 
birth by degrees out of the many unrelated desires the sing 
sovereign will. It is a will which presupposes the desires and 
is directed generally to their satisfaction. The evidence fo 
its existence is the same in principle as the evidence for the 
existence of a desire. The proof of the existence of a desire 
for food is the action of eating. Similarly, when we see, 
man refrain from eating when hungry, we have to postulate 
an overmastering desire which enables him to refrain, Ap. 
other desire of the same order, say, a desire for drink, will not 
serve our purpose, since the attitude of the man who refuses 
food is one in which the desire for food is recognised and 
accepted as legitimate. We suppose then that there is 4 
desire of a higher level, a desire for the truly desirable, which 
informs will and conditions purpose. Purpose is the charac. 
teristic expression of will as sovereign over primitive desire, 
The immediacy of desire, “‘ leaping to its prey ’’ (to quote an 
eighteenth-century phrase) “like a tiger chained by cobwebs,” 
is replaced by a mediation which distinguishes the means 
from the end and generalises desire under the notion of 
good. 

In mind at this stage appears for the first time that state 
or activity which we most commonly intend when we speak 
of desire as present in a person. By the word “desire” we con: 
monly mean a felt tension between a present situation, 
recognised as in some way defective, and the brighter possi- 
bilities which it suggests. Actually such an attitude, thanks 
to the development of thought and will, is compatible with 
the complete dormancy of desire in the sense in which I first 
used the word. A man full-fed and wholly devoid of hunger 
may be scheming for a better food supply and struggling with 
all his might to secure it. Creatures that live on more.con- 
centrated food than grass are only intermittently hungry; 
but their endowment of thought and will enables them to 
give their whole day, if they please, to the enrichment of 
their table. Hunger is for the animals: it is their privil 
to be greedy. Greed presupposes hunger and is essentially 
the determination to make the most of the opportunities 
which hunger offers. If the word may be extended, as it 
often is in common speech, to cover all the senses and the 
desires connected with them, greed will serve as a geners 
descriptive name for the organising principle of life at this 
level. The activities of such a life will take more and less 
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reputable forms, varying with the more and less fastidious 
taste of the individual: they will cover themselves in any 
case with respectable and even exalted names, as incidents 
in the pursuit of happiness or well-being, of self-realisation or 
self-development ; but in principle greed will remain an 
appropriate general description. For the unifying principle 
isnothing but the calculated effort at a systematic exploita- 
tion of the desires, with a view to getting the maximum return 
from them. The conception of an ultimate end, whether 
called by the name of happiness or by any other name, is a 
delusion if it is supposed that this will serve to define the 
maximum. Limits are set no doubt in a favourable case to 
the exploitation of a given desire, but only in a rough and 
ready fashion, by trial and error, according to the felt 
operation of the principle of diminishing returns. 

As desire becomes rationalised and self-conscious by the 
governing power of thought, it reveals itself as an interest in 
a certain kind of object. We come to call objects which 
eaten will satisfy hunger, ‘‘ food,’ and objects which drunk 
will satisfy thirst, “‘ drink.”” These names, “‘ food” and 
“drink,” are not simply general names for things which are 
interesting as individuals, as the name “ wife ” and “‘ mother”’ 
apply to innumerable cases in each of which a uniquely 
situated individual receives the name. The wife or mother, 
good or bad, is an individual significant by her individuality. 
This is not the case with the object of desire. For desire 
what is significant is the general character which enables a 
given individual to provide the appropriate satisfaction, the 
eatability of the roll of bread, the drinkability of the glass of 
wine. The object of desire is the mere vehicle of a motion 
which ends in the organism in which it begins. This means 
that any individual object offered for use in the satisfaction 
of desire may be replaced without loss or disturbance by 
some other individual object possessing the same general 
character. Discrimination between one instance and another 
isat most a matter of degree: this is more eatable or drink- 
ablethan that. The impulse at once fastens, without remorse 
or regret, on that which is placed higher in the scale. Desire 
is essentially transferable or vagrant as between individuals 
of the appropriate kind, and its valuations are necessarily 
telative. _— 

It follows that the type of thought which is stimulated by 
desire and characteristic of a life organised in the service of 
desire is abstract and general, attentive not to the parti- 
culars themselves, but to them in respect only of certain 
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general characters which they may exhibit. But desire ig 
generally supposed to be as old as human life ; and it woul 
seem to follow that the general term and the class-concept 
are as old as human thought. This would involve us jp 
conflict with the view often expressed by Locke and othe 
empirical philosophers that ideas of particular things come 
first and general ideas are somehow manufactured out of 
them. But we need not fear this conflict. There was 
similar delusion in the realm of politics that the free indivi. 
dual came first and the ordered state came after, as a neces. 
sary and effective, but still regrettable, abridgment of his 
liberty. So here general ideas were a necessary and valuable 
economy. History and anthropology have now finally dis. 
credited this political myth, and the same solvents may be 
asked to do their work here. The study of history and the 
comparison of different levels of culture show conclusively 
that the grasp of the individual is not the starting-point but 
the goal of thought’s journey. 

To return then to desire. The thought of a desirous crea- 
ture is on this primitive level of general terms and class. 
concepts, for which individuality—all that makes a person 
or thing the irreplaceable entity that it actually is—is either 
non-existent or irrelevant. In general it will be recognised 
that things have their differences and pecuiiarities ; but in 
the operations of desire these will appear only as a surd or 
remainder. The attitude in its purest form is well exemplified 
when one of us to-day goes shopping among standardised 
manufactured articles, to buy a mowing-machine or a motor 
car. By previous discussion in general terms, assisted by 
experience of instances of the various ‘‘ makes,’’ we can, if 
we are sufficiently strong-minded, decide exactly what we 


want ; and any special peculiarities in what we get are more 


likely to be a ground of complaint than a source of additional 
satisfaction. And when we get home, if we are asked what 
we have done, we say we have bought a Ransome or a Morris. 
This is characteristic of practical thought which, concentrated 
on general ends, such as wealth, pleasure or happiness, 
remains irretrievably abstract and general in its attitude to 
the things and persons which it uses. So far as man is merely 
practical, or if practical means no more than this, the 
individual as such has no interest for him whatever. 

If this were a complete account of human nature the 
world would be a very different place from what it actually 
is. If desire and its service were the whole of life there would 
be no fondness for places and buildings, no contemplative 
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enjoyment of sights and sounds, no ties of affection and 
friendship, but only the continual grasping calculation of 
something to be got from men and things as they served a 
more or less transient need. The convenience of a utensil 
would be the highest form of praise. Hobbes has already 
described this state and called it ‘‘ the Natural Condition of 
Mankind.” ‘‘ No Arts, no Letters, no Society ; and which is 
yorst of all, continual fear and danger of violent death.” It 
would be a life ‘‘ solitary ’’ for certain : whether also “‘ poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short ” might depend partly on circum- 
stances. 


II.—AFFECTION AND THOUGHT. 


But of course desire is not the whole of life. In man’s 
mind, even at its most primitive, there is another principle at 
york, a principle which counteracts the fierce abstractions of 
desire and contains the germ of a more adequate grasp of 
reality. The materials which the senses furnish are in fact 
submitted to other developments, in which individuality is 
not sacrificed but remains central. And it is on this prin- 
ciple, in the last resort, that all the higher developments of 
human nature depend. 

It is easy enough, even at the lowest levels of life, to point 
tophenomena for which desire does not account, which must 
therefore be supposed to be manifestations of another prin- 
ciple; and on analysis these phenomena show a precisely 
opposite tendency which makes this rival principle the fit 
complement of desire. This principle I will call affection, 
using the word in the current sense, as the substantive corre- 
sponding to the adjective “‘ affectionate.’ It is to be seen at 
work, I suggest, in any act or activity for which a particular 
thing or person has its own peculiar significance and is 
imeplaceable by another particular of the same kind. Its 
application must not be confined to persons, though in per- 
sonal relations it finds no doubt its fullest and most charac- 
teristic expression. Inanimate things also commonly acquire 
avalue of their own: they come to be incorporated into a 
man’s life as intimate ingredients of it, endlessly provocative 
of fruitful activity. A town or a countryside, a house and 
garden, a familiar street, a favourite chair or pen—these and 
other such particular things acquire for a particular indivi- 
dual a uniquely stimulating character, which is quite inde- 
pendent of any comparison with other individuals of the same 
general type, and makes them strictly irreplaceable. This is 
the true intimate meaning of property, that natural property 
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to which the French Revolution declared man’s inalienable 
right—things that are one’s own as one’s self is one’s own 
The relation is merely enriched and further complicated when 
the object of affection is a living being, capable of answerin 

activity by activity and affection by affection. Neither love 
nor hatred can be reduced to manifestations of desire ; and 
though desire here also plays its part, the more positive 
values of family life and of social life generally depend mainly 
without doubt on personal affection. And indeed it seems 
evident that character and personality are so dependent on 
this principle of affection, that if we suppose it lacking or 
wholly unsatisfied, they would not exist, and if we suppose it 
weakened they are weakened with it. Mere desire is as ruth- 
less and impersonal as an earthquake or any other over. 
whelming natural force. 

Thought, which is the creature of human interest, 
responds to affection as it responded to desire. In obedience 
to desire, as we saw, it abstracts and generalises. In response 
to affection thought dwells on each observed particular, 
grouping and uniting them, not by classification, as they 
exemplify certain types, but by the principle of individuality, 
so that they are seen to build up a relatively independent 
and self-contained system, which retains in some sense a 
single character through all its successive phases. Nothing 
is omitted or discounted, but some features are felt as more 
characteristic than others ; as in all systems, there is sub- 
ordination, which gives ample opportunity for doubts and 
hesitations, as for differences of interpretation. If the 
observer will think individually at all, he must needs frame 
his own hypothesis, form his own view of the character 
observed ; and this will be done by forcing a certain emphasis 
and rhythm upon the various appearances. His hypothesis 
will be continuously tested in its continuous effort to digest 
the appearances; it will insensibly modify and _ correct 
itself, deepen and enrich itself, as time goes on. There will 
not as a rule be any startling changes or turning points in 
this development. A man’s growing knowledge of his friend 
or of his country does not proceed by revolutionary dis- 
coveries—such surprises as occur are apt to seem much less 
surprising in retrospect—but cumulatively, by constant 
watchfulness and unending readiness to learn more. It is 
an account which in the nature of the case must never be 
considered closed, and there can be no finality of judgment. 
Progress is marked only by gradually increasing understand- 
ing, by greater confidence in interpretation and prediction; 
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hut doubt is never quite excluded, and an absolute of 
“knowledge ”’ is not even conceivable. 

It seems also to be the case that in the attitude of 
affection the observer’s own position and his relation to the 
observed belong to the fundamental data of thought, as they 
do not when thought is actualised by desire. This may look 
like a paradox, since the desirous act is very naturally 
described as an act in which the agent takes something for 
himself, and the typical act of affection is apt to be thought 
of as one in which the agent gives something away. But the 
direct opposition already formulated between the con- 
ereteness of the one attitude and the abstractness of the 
other will be readily seen to entail this as a consequence. 
In the act of desire a hungry person seeks food ; names and 
personalities are of as little importance on the one side as on 
the other. Indeed to name or otherwise individualise the 
thing eaten would be to make it repulsive and almost 
impossible to eat. The act would approximate at once to 
cannibalism. And you cannot thus denature one term in a 
relation and leave the other unaffected. Common sense may 
say that John Smith is eating his dinner ; but it is not really 
John Smith that eats, and the food that will presently go to 
form his body is not really his. But into the relations 
established by affection he enters whole and entire with all 
his peculiarities of status and character. The things and 
persons bound to him by affection—his home, his wife and 
children, his friends, his country—these are really his. The 
whole series of relations depends essentially on his unique 
position in the scheme of things, and constitute, if not his 
personality, at least what we may call, by misusing a legal 
term, his personalty. The principle of affection creates 
relations of individuals in respect of their individuality. If 
desire makes man a vagrant and a spendthrift, by his 
affections he is a miser and a stay-at-home. 

Since both principles are continuously and simultaneously 
operative in human nature, it is very natural that they 
should be often confused and mistaken for one another. 
Desire is in fact commonly complicated by the intrusion of 
affection, and affection similarly by that of desire. In action 
of any considerable degree of elaboration it will usually be 
dificult to distinguish precisely the part played by each 
principle. The instances of the tie of affection already given 
provide ample illustration of the contamination of affection 
by desire. The intimate personal tie of property for instance 
comes to be confused with, or even completely absorbed in, 
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the wholly impersonal desirous category of wealth. It js 
then reckoned in terms of money, which is the mere abstract 
potentiality of possession, and, by reason of its absolute 
transferability and its complete indifference to individuals 
in every sense, has been rightly taken, since the days of 
Plato, as the most perfect symbol of generalised desire. 
Similarly, the natural and proper attachment of each of us 
to the place where he was born and brought up, to the 
familiar uses of his home and kindred, turns into an aggressive 
assertion of the superiority of these to others, expressed jn 
action as the attempt to enrich and aggrandise these at the 
expense of others. This conversion is so common and super. 
ficially at least so complete, that many thinkers argue that 
there is nothing in patriotism but competitive desire. But 
the most inexhaustible field for the mixture and confusion 
of these principles in fact, fancy, and fiction is the relation 
between men and women. Here the cynic sees nothing but 
desire and the romantic only affection. The ideal of mar- 
riage requires the operation of both principles, desire being 
confined and canalised by affection. 

In all these three cases—property, patriotism, and the 
intimacy of the sexes—there have been found purists who 
have condemned the whole relation, as the sign or source of 
the corruption of human nature. But however different 
they may be in many other respects, they are all alike in this, 
that they all spring from normal and ineradicable human 
tendencies, and each in its development becomes a field of 
battle on which the two principles we are discussing fight it 
out together. In this struggle they become confused. Love 
and lust, property and wealth, loyalty and jingoism, inter- 
mingle in fact and in men’s thoughts ; and the condemnation 
of the perversion is allowed to discredit the whole relation. 
But however intricate the interplay of the two principles 
may be, surely all these situations are much elucidated when 
it is recognised that in each there are these two opposed and 
independent tendencies at issue, producing in their conflict 
fundamental problems of human life and society. 

My point then is that, however far back we go into the 
origins of man, and however far forward we follow his 
development, we shall never be able to give a credible 
explanation of his behaviour by means of the single principle 
of desire, even if we lend it the assistance of its child, purpose. 
We shall always need at least one other principle. And! 
have argued that the field is in general covered if we supple- 
ment desire by affection ; if, as complement to the attitude 
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in which things are significant only in their general character, 
we recognise an attitude in which things are individually 
significant. If unregulated human intercourse is more 
decent and tolerable than Hobbes suggested, that is because 
he wilfully and paradoxically composed his man of desire 
alone; the same passion, he said, was called desire when its 
object was absent and love when it was present. We have 
only to introduce affection into the picture—i.e. to insist 
that love is different in kind from desire—to set some limit 
to competition and bring some order into social relations. 
For affection makes each man and home and place an indi- 
vidual centre different from every other, and when thus fixed 
by affection they are in certain important respects removed 
from competition. The basis of order, and so ultimately of 
justice, is that things and persons should have each its 
assured place. 


III.—ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I will now try to indicate shortly some applications of 
which the theme I have been developing seems to admit. 

It is commonly said—and surely with evident truth— 
that a man’s knowledge of persons depends on the width and 
depth of his affections more than on anything else. The 
truth of this is only seen the more clearly if some necessary 
qualifications and explanations are added. There is a know- 
ledge of persons which does not depend on affection—such a 
knowledge as might be shown by a rather inhuman despot, 
by a military officer or sergeant-major, by the foreman or 
manager of a great business, in whose hands a multitude of 
appointments lay. Such a ruler or official might show great 
knowledge of men in the sense that he had an unerring 
instinct for putting the square peg in the square hole and the 
round peg in the round hole ; he might be an expert in finding 
the job for the man; and he might yet have little interest 
in the men as individuals and little knowledge of them in 
that sense. The thought implicit in his particular decisions 
would be a thought which arranged men in classes and 
allowed complete interchangeability within each class, in 
the fashion characteristic, as we have seen, of thought when 
employed in the service of desire. Knowledge of men, when 
credited to public officials, often means no more than this; 
and if so, clearly it is no proof of affection. But if by know- 
ledge of persons is meant a real understanding of their 
thoughts and actions, so that wishes can be anticipated and 
unexpressed intentions carried out; if in short is meant 
Vou. XXVII.—No. 8. 17* 
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contact with individuals in their individuality, then it seems 
that affection is the only key. Not that affection suffices by 
itself. Clearly it does not: but, in proportion as affection 
is lacking, judgment is insecure and uncertain. 

This principle may have no clear application in the field 
of science, which is a world, as we know, of classes and 
abstractions, but it has very obvious applications in history 
and biography, which, however scientific they may claim to 
be, are yet obliged by their very nature to attempt a vision 
of the individuality of an individual object. It is evident 
that the work of a historian demands a width of sympathy 
and imagination of which few men are capable ; and perhaps 
if any historian ever succeeds in showing that he has not set 
himself an impossible task, it is because knowledge tends to 
increase and expand the affection which made it possible, 
And, of course, most so-called historical writing is not 
history, but only a memorandum of data for a history that 
may one day be written. Similarly a real biography, in 
which life is more than a mere word, is the rarest of things, 
and the few examples are, like Boswell’s Johnson, obviously 
tributes of affection. 

The importance of affection is quite as fundamental in 
the field of esthetic appreciation. In art and literature we 
all have our likes and dislikes ; and much confusion arises 
from our attempts to justify these by the principles of the 
art in question. These judgments are often more complicated 
than they appear to be, and genuinely esthetic elements may 
be contained in them; but in general a dislike signifies 
failure to make effective contact and constitutes a dis- 
qualification for judging. It is at least doubtful whether an 
honest critic should speak at all except where his affections 
are engaged; but here, as in history and biography, there 
are formal and external relations which can be established 
by mere honest observation and analysis. That such 
analysis, necessarily conducted in general terms, results in a 
mere classification, and not in an understanding of the work 
in its individuality, is, I think, obvious. It does not follow 
that the analysis is not worth making, nor even that it may 
not contribute something to the esthetic appreciation which 
is the understanding of the work in its individuality. What 
I am saying is that this appreciation, unlike the analysis, is 
impossible without affection or liking; and I suggest that 
this fact explains the fundamental difficulty which confronts 
the composer of any general history of art or literature. The 
limits of the possible extension of the affections are soon 
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reached ; and therefore the historian of art, unless his mind 
be of heroic cast, must either operate within a very narrow 
range or confine his work for most of its course to the scien- 

tific and classificatory plane. 

In morality the importance of affection will probably be 
readily conceded. It will be agreed that the right attitude 
to other persons within the scope of one’s action is to treat 
them as persons, as existing in their own right, rather than 
as instruments of desire or as particular instances of a class 
(child, shopkeeper, servant, etc.). That is the sense of 
Kant’s injunction to treat persons as ends in themselves, not 
merely as means. It will also be agreed that affection creates 
this attitude to persons. But since we are by no means free 
to choose with whom we shall associate, a difficulty arises 
here, which Kant points out. ‘“‘ Affection,” he says, ‘* can- 
not be commanded.”’ Therefore when we are told to love 
our neighbour, and even our enemy, we must suppose love 
“practical ’’ and not love “ pathological ’’—a will, not an 
emotion—to be intended. Kant’s phrase, “‘ a love seated in 
the will, not in the bias of sentiment,’”’ may seem a mere 
evasion of the difficulty, since it may well be doubted 
whether the strongest will can extract from a temperamental 
aversion the fruits of genuine affection: But the difficulty 
must be put aside here, with the reminder that we have not 
asserted, and do not wish to assert, that in any sphere 
affection by itself suffices, only that it supplies the indis- 
pensable foundation. 

Finally, since philosophy cannot rest content with a con- 
ception of knowledge which excludes the individual alto- 
gether, as that of science does, it seems that affection must 
be said to be essential also to knowledge. If we do not wish 
reality to become an ultimate abstraction, a sort of class of 
classes, we must suppose that it is within the power of meta- 
physics to restore individuality to its place in the final 
account, and in so doing to justify as knowledge the grasp 
of the changing situation by which man lives, as well as those 
offshoots from it which are given over to the specialists— 
not merely the abstractions of man’s science and mathe- 
matics, but also his achievements or aspirations in history 
and biography, in art and literature, in religion, in the know- 
ledge of particular men and things and places. The attribu- 
tion of omniscience to God is common in religious writing ; 
but there is one text that has impressed itself upon men’s 
imagination beyond all others: ‘‘ Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall to the ground 
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without your Father. But the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.”’ The text owes its special appeal to the fact 
that it suggests at the same time infinite knowledge ang 
infinite love. 


The general thesis of the paper is that, if human behaviour 
is seen as due to the interaction of thought and desire, a one- 
sided and incorrect picture necessarily results, because desire 
accounts only for an interest in a certain kind of thing and 
excludes direct interest in individuals. It is argued that a 
supplementary principle, called affection, must be invoked 
to account for interest in individuals, and that this principle 
is a fundamental condition of all man’s higher activities, 

Such terms as desire, thought, affection, are abstractions, 
and are inevitably to some extent arbitrary. They are 
devices by which reflective analysis tries to reduce to order 
the complicated phenomena of conduct. No finality should 
ever be claimed for any such classification. Probably the 
phenomena are best understood if they are analysed in as 
many different ways as possible. But it is necessary to 
demand that a classification shall give some guarantee of its 
own completeness; and in this respect there is room for 
legitimate objection to many classifications of popular and 
professional psychology. Nothing turns in this paper on the 
question whether what I have called ‘‘ thought” and 
** desire ’’ (keeping as near as possible to popular usage) are 
products of the best or most convenient division. It suffices 
that these, or related, terms are in common use. What I 
suggest is that if these abstractions are made, they must 
be supplemented by a third which I call affection. 

The thesis then is that the behaviour of a man, his total 
activity or occupation in any moment of his being, cannot 
be truthfully expressed by means of the terms “ desire ”’ and 
‘thought ”’ alone, but can be truthfully expressed by means of 
the trio, desire—affection—thought. 

This means that in man, as accounting for his behaviour, 
we are asked to postulate at any moment : 

(1) A predisposition to action called desire—i.e. a readi- 
ness to undertake elaborate series of movements, which, 
however much they may differ in detail, conform to a general 
type in their result and in their relation to the normal 
processes of the human organism. 

(2) A capacity to take in the general features of the situa- 
tion, including ultimately the desire itself. This capacity 
may be called generally Thought. 
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(8) The third factor which I wish to introduce is to be 
supposed so far to be on the same plane with desire, that it, 
like desire, is a precondition of thought. It stimulates, guides 
and limits thought as desire does; and primitive thought will 
be wholly unaware of this control by affection just as it is 
ynaware of its control by desire. More highly developed 
thought will discover these limitations and will be able partly, 
though never wholly, to overcome them. Thus affection is a 
redisposition, like desire. 

Unlike the fundamental desires (instincts), however, it is 
not a predisposition common to the species, but one personal 
to the individual. It ties him to his parents, friends, home, 
ete, which are only shared by accident with others. Again, 
while each appetite has its organs with biologically fixed uses, 
affection has no organ and no specific mode of action. It is 
wholly unspecialised in its expression. The elements in 
behaviour which are characteristic of the affectionate person 
in relation to the object of affection are such as these: the 
attempt to be with the object as much as possible; the 
tendency to give action continual reference to the object, 
especially to help and not hinder it, to improve and look after 
it, and so on. 

Here is an instance. A little girl of my acquaintance 
(aged six) acquired a bicycle by gift from another little girl 
who had outgrown it. When she knew that she was to have 
but before it came, she addressed to this bicycle these 

eS ; 
“ O beautiful bike, I love you so: 
It is so nice to see you go. 
I will wash you and clean you and take you home— 
O beautiful bike, will you come ? ” 


In the background, no doubt, was the desire for a bicycle. 
If this gift had fallen through, another ideal bicycle would 
very likely have taken its place. But the poem breathes pure 
affection—the delight in contemplating the characteristic 
motions of the beloved object, the care for it, the absorption 
in the life of the lover. The prey has become the charge : 
desire has been domesticated by affection. 


J. L. STOCKS. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 

















SIN AND ITS REMEDY IN THE LIGHT 
OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE Rev. LEONARD HODGSON, M.A., 


Professor of Christian Apologetics in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


A 


In ordinary Christian teaching the matter of sin and its 
remedy is commonly stated somewhat as follows: Sin is 
defined as conscious disobedience to God’s will, a definition 
which implies belief in a God whose will is discoverable, and 
in the possession by man of freedom to obey or disobey it. 
When the sin has been committed it leaves the sinner in a 
position in which by himself he cannot undo or make good 
the evil that has been done. This deadlock is met by the 
doctrine of the Atonement regarded as an act of God making 
possible the neutralising of the evil effects of sin, both those 
which linger on in the state of the sinner’s soul and those 
which remain elsewhere—‘ God in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself.” 1_ What is required of the sinner in order 
that he may benefit by this act of God is repentance, that is 
to say, sorrow for his sin, confession of his sin, and purpose of 
amendment. When he repents, God sees to the rest. Thisis 
the fundamental message of Christianity, that as a result of 
the act of God in Christ sins repented are sins forgiven, and 
the message is one and the same whether it be declared by 
preacher from the pulpit or by priest from altar step or con- 
fessional chair. 

It is important to notice that the practice which arises 
out of this teaching depends on faith in the truth of the 
doctrine taught, on faith in the reality of God and the moral 


1 2 Cor. v. 19. 
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order. The practice is not primarily a psychological device, 
but an attempt to train human life in accordance with a 
belief as to the nature of reality. Where this belief is lacking, 
the practice will be lacking too, and some other diagnosis 
must be made of the trouble which we have been accustomed 
toregard as a “‘ state ofsin.”” Here is a subject on the border- 
line of the territory where philosophy and psychology over- 
lap; and a philosophical theologian may be pardoned for 
looking across the boundary into the fields of his brother 
students, the psychologists, to see what light on his own 
problems may be gathered from their researches. 

There would seem to be two main schools of thought 
among recent students of psychology which for convenience 
may be called the psychoanalytic and the behaviourist. By 
“psychoanalytic ” I do not mean exclusively ‘“ Freudian,” 
but any psychology in which “ psychic ”’ events are recog- 
nised as distinct from physical. By ‘“‘ behaviourist ” I mean 
that school of thought which hopes to account for all events, 
including human actions, by the formula “ stimulus-reflex,” 
allowing no initiating power to conscious human intention. 
This point of view is perhaps best described by reference to 
the now famous experiments of Pavlov on canine salivation. 
It was found that a dog’s mouth waters at the approach of 
appetising food, and that other stimuli, by being at first 
combined with the food and then substituted for it, could be 
made to produce the same effect. This effect was involuntary 
on the part of the dog, a purely physical reflex action. 

In attempting to understand how it is that psychology 
has come to take this twofold course, I would suggest the 
following explanation. In our ordinary, everyday outlook, 
before we begin to philosophise or psychologise (if one may 
coin the word) we commonly distinguish between events 
which we ascribe to the physical order and events which we 
ascribe to conscious purpose. The former we think of as 
proceeding in accordance with a sequence of cause and effect 
which we commonly call ‘‘ mechanistic,” the latter as free 
acts of will. In human life we should have no hesitation in 
foeing the processes of respiration and digestion in the 
ormer class, and distinguishing them from acts of which we 
might say, “‘ I made up my mind to do that.”’ But while in 
clear instances of each we seem to be able to distinguish these 
two classes of events, there is an obscure area on the border- 
line between the two in which it is difficult to say to which 
class a particular event should be referred. Take, for example, 
that stage in the growth of a boy when he becomes aware of 
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the attractions of the other sex. He has been accustomed to 
run about with other boys and possibly to regard girls—anq 
boys who show a liking for the society of girls—as “ silly,” 
But now his habits of life change. Ifa pretty girl come into 
the room or the railway carriage where he is, he “ sits up and 
takes notice.”’ What is happening ? 

The psychoanalyst and the behaviourist seem to differ by 
taking as their guiding principle of interpretation one or other 
of those classes of events which in some instances are clearly 
distinguishable. They set out, as it were, from opposite 
shores to explore the uncharted sea of the area between the 
two. To the behaviourist what is happening in the boy isa 
physico-chemical reaction, comparable to the canine saliva. 
tion in the presence of food. But to the psychoanalyst, what 
is happening is a purposive striving after some desired satis- 
faction. Only, as the boy cannot be accused of consciously 
either desiring the satisfaction or striving after it, some 
subject of the desire and of the purposive activity has to be 
found, and he finds himself driven to the mythology of “ the 
unconscious self.” Another illustration of the same cleavage 
of thought, taken from life at the sub-human level, is provided 
by the question, Why does a hen sit on her eggs? ‘‘ Maternal 
instinct, aiming at the propagation of the species,” says one 
school. ‘‘ Nonsense,” says the other, “it is because a local 
inflammation on the under side of the hen is soothed by 
contact with the smooth warm surface of the eggs. _Irritate 
a capon with red pepper, and it will sit just as well as any 
hen. It is nothing but reaction to stimulus, just like the 
dog’s reaction to the scent of food.” 

But the fact remains that the effect of this correspondence 
between maternal inflammation and the soothing power of 
the eggs does issue in the chickens. It looks as though each 
school of thought had got hold of one side of the truth; as 
though what the facts reveal is an order of events which 
regarded from the outside bear all the marks of being both 
mechanistic and purposive, but cannot be ascribed to any 
particular purposer. The hen’s action does fulfil the purpose 
of race preservation ; but the hen is innocent of aiming at 
any such thing. The boy is seeking a satisfaction the fulfil 
ment of which will contribute to the life of the human race, 
but he may be quite unaware of the fact. 

To meet this situation some psychologists are inclined to 
suggest the hypothesis of some kind of vital urge which 
animates creation. Whether they call it urge, or élan vital, 
or libido, or what not, makes little difference. Whether it be 
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described in English, French, or Latin, it is an attempt to 
describe that element in the phenomena of life which goes 
beyond mere machinery, but is not the conscious purposive 
activity of the individual concerned. But this hypothesis is 
surely insufficient. It is a timid, half-hearted approach 
towards a solution of the problem. It leaves out just the 
crucial element required, that of intelligent purposiveness. 
Itis more than a universal urge that is required, to explain 
the facts; it is a universal purposiveness. In many cases 
the formula which seems most adequate is one which speaks 
ofa mechanism serving the universal purpose. But to speak 
of the “ universal purpose ” is to speak of God. Purposes 
without any purposer are nonsense, and though we may 
acquit the boy and the hen of being the purposers, we cannot 
recognise the action as purposive without sooner or later 
being driven either to mythology or to God. Though either 
school in psychology, when standing alone, may dispense 
with God (along with a number of other awkward facts to 
which a blind eye has to be turned), if one tries to allow for 
what is true in both schools, one needs the hypothesis of God 
tomake the complementary truths hang together. 


II. 


It would seem that in many cases, so far as the interpre- 
tation of the immediate facts is concerned, the account given 
by the behaviourist is to be preferred to that of the psycho- 
analyst, and that we owe a debt of gratitude to the behaviour- 
ist school for recalling us to sanity from some of the wider 
speculations of their opponents. This conclusion is con- 
firmed when we look back over the past history of man, both 
human and pre-human. In the history of human develop- 
ment it seems to be true that the physical organism comes 
first in time, and functions as a “‘ going concern ” before there 
supervenes upon it that potentiality of self-conscious experi- 
ence which we call the self or soul. Throughout the history 
of the previous development of the physical organism the 
principle of progress seems to be that of adjustment or 
adaptation to fresh environment. Where there is perfect 
adjustment to the status quo there is stagnation. Progress is 
born of the struggle to live in unprecedented circumstances. 
But the creatures in this struggle must not be personified, as 
though they were consciously striving after this end. Their 
adaptations may be described on behaviourist lines, as reflex 
teactions to fresh stimuli. 
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When in this way the physical creature has reached q 
certain state of complex, differentiated organisation of 
structure, there appears that self-conscious subject of jts 
experiences which we call man. To use crudely metaphorical 
language, one may perhaps think of this self-conscious py. 
posive life as being at first like a faint and flickering point of 
flame on the surface of that “‘ going concern,” the body. The 
whole point of life on earth is that this flickering flame, this 
potentiality of self-conscious purposive life, this embryo self 
or soul, shall grow into full selfhood or soulhood by extending 
its control over that “ going concern,” and taking up its 
behaviouristic functioning into its own purposive self. 
determination. The experiences mediated through each 
particular body go to the making of each self or soul what it 
is ; it grows and develops as the subject of these experiences, 
apart from which it has no being at all. They give it its con- 
crete character and its distinct characteristics. But if it is 
to grow, it must assert its mastery over that from which it 
draws its content. How is this to be ? 

If in looking over the course of human history we ask 
what are the high points of human achievement, we find them 
pre-eminently in the fields of art, learning and conduct. In 
other words, when the stage of physical development has 
been reached at which man exists as a self-conscious, pur- 
posive subject of bodily experiences, the direction in which 
further progress can take place is in the spiritual sphere. It 
is hard to account for man’s progress in art, learning and 
conduct except as springing from his glimpses of the eternal 
beauty, truth and goodness, from graspings at that higher 
spiritual environment to which he is trying to adjust himself. 
In religion we claim to hold personal converse with Him who 
is the source of those glimpses of the eternal which have 
inspired the artist, the thinker and the man of noble life. 

But still, as before, struggle to readjust is the secret of 
progress; only now the struggle is that of an individual 
capable of knowing what he is doing and of consciously 
choosing either to make the effort or to refuse to do so. He 
exists as the subject of the experiences of a body fashioned 
by centuries of adaptation to adjust itself to the physical 
environment of this world. Its natural tendency is to react 
harmoniously to the status quo. But the man has had his 
glimpse of the world beyond, and if, like St Paul, he is to be 
able to say, “‘ Therefore I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,” 1 he must face the struggle of adjusting himself to 
1 Acts xxvi. 19. 
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the society of God. What he is made of is provided by the 

riences which come to him through the body ; what sort 
of a soul he makes of himself depends on the way in which he 
controls these experiences. Shall it be in an effort to climb 
the steep ascent of heaven, or to settle down in comfortable 
adaptation to the world in which he starts? ‘* My son, if 
thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thyself for tempta- 


tion.” + 
III. 


The recognition of this tension or struggle as the law of 
progress in life is of the first importance in considering the 
practical question of meeting temptation. It is commonly 
supposed that there are two ways of meeting temptation, 
either to withstand it or to give way to it. But to leave the 
matter there is to neglect a distinction that is vital from the 
psychological standpoint. There are two ways of resisting. 
Aman may resist relying on his own natural strength, from 
such motives as aspiration after high ideals, or self-respect, 
or pride, or fear of social disapproval. But he may also resist 
in humble reliance on the grace of God, knowing full well that 
if left to himself he would be the first to give way. So the 
ways of meeting temptation open to a man are not two but 
three :— 

(a) Give way. 

(b) Resist in reliance on himself. 

(c) Resist in humble self-distrust and reliance on God. 

I venture to assert that it is in the middle course that there 
lies the great danger of psychopathic trouble. It is one of 
the most curious facts that many psychologists, to judge 
from their writings, seem to regard the typically religious 
man as belonging to this class, as likely to be shocked and 
indignant when told that at heart he is unclean. It makes . 
one wonder what kind of religion can be practised in the 
spheres where psychologists foregather, for surely the first 
lesson in practical Christianity is to learn to say humbly and 
sincerely, “‘ I know that left to myself I am by nature sinful, 
and A by the grace of God in Christ can I be saved from 
myself,” 

It is one of the great contributions to practical thera- 
peutics made by the psychoanalytic school to have shown 
that many psychopathic ills are due to a concealed struggle 
with some temptation hidden out of sight in the sick man’s 


1 Eccles. ii. 1. 
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life. The psychoanalyst drags up the fact of this 
into the light of day, and makes the man look at it. Whatis 
the next step to be? I very much fear that for want of an 
practical acquaintance with the third way of meeting tempt, 
tion mentioned above, some psychologists are driven to 
recommend the first. Would that all were like one leadj 
practitioner who, after revealing to a patient that his trouble 
was due to a sexual conflict which he would not face, then 
said to him :— 


“* It is not my duty to be your moral adviser, but] 
say this to you as your doctor. You now know the cause 
of your trouble. You can either continue the struggle, 
or seek to solve it by indulging your desire. The former 
course is no more dangerous than the latter. It was the 
concealment, the repression, the refusal to face the issue, 
that caused the trouble. A fight in the open, so long as 
it is kept in the open, is nothing to be afraid of.” 


But a fight in the open, when waged by a man in reliance 
on his own strength, is apt to be a losing battle, and to lead 
to the repression which is dangerous. The way to a full, rich 
and free life is neither by scaling down our moral principles 
to suit our bodily desires, nor by trusting in our own strength 
to stem the reactionary trend of the body’s inherited habits, 
It is by recognising that as this struggle is the very material 
out of which progress is wrought, and as by ourselves we are 
not equal to it, we will listen to the voice of Christ, and try to 
verify in our own experience what was discovered by St Paul. 


** He that abideth in me and I in Him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye can do 
nothing.” 4 


““T can do all things through Christ who strength: 


eneth me.” 2 


IV. 


When now at last we turn to consider directly the subject 
of sin and its remedy, we shall do well to remember the general 
principle of all psychological treatment, whether preventive 
or curative. This may be described as education to face 
reality. The psychopathic trouble is caused by failure to 
progress in this education, by refusal to meet the ever 
developing claims made by reality upon the growing man oF 
woman, by turning aside to take refuge in fixation of 
phantasy or both. 


1 John xv. 5. 2 Phil. iv. 18. 
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If this be so, the question of the treatment required in any 
particular case will clearly depend on the nature of reality, 
and the nature of the particular failure to comply with its 
demands. Now, if reality include such factors as— 

(1) God, against whom we can and do sin ; 

(2) Our inability to avoid this without His help ; 

(3) Our inability to make good the evil done when we do 


in. 
(4) The adequacy of God’s act of atonement to do this ; 
thn the governing principle of psychological treatment 
demands that the soul be brought to face the fact of these 
important elements in reality and to adjust himself or her- 
ato them. This is what is done in confession and absolu- 
tin. Whether or no reality is such as is presupposed by this 
practice is not itself primarily a psychological but a philo- 
sphical question. But, given the philosophical conviction 
that it is so, then the traditional practice based upon this 
enviction would seem to be based on sound psychological 
principles. 

But here a word of caution is necessary. 

Because we recognise in sin unrepented and unforgiven a 
genuine cause of psychopathic trouble, we must not be carried 
away to regard it as the only such cause. It is surely one 
among many, and what is most greatly needed in the treat- 
ment of any case is careful diagnosis and delimitation of area. 
By way of rough guidance we may classify cases into three : 

(a) Cases with no moral implications, e.g. an obsessive 
fear of dark places caused by having been shut up in a black 
cupboard when a child. 

(b) Cases with clear moral and no psychopathic implica- 
tions, e.g. the majority of confessions of normal persons. 

(c) Cases intermediate between these, in which it may be 
most difficult to decide just what the nature of the trouble is. 

What is required is surely co-operation between those who 
approach the subject from the religious and the psycho- 
therapeutic standpoints. The priest must always be ready 
to acknowledge the possibility that in a particular case what 
at first sight looked like sin may be more of the nature of 
disease, and to recommend his patient for psychotherapeutic 
teatment. Conversely the psychiatrist, when convinced that 
an element of moral responsibility for the trouble is present, 
must avoid driving the trouble deeper in by allowing the 
patient to ignore that responsibility and its need of treatment 
through penitence and absolution. 

The question is that of the kind of adjustment needed in 
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particular cases. Psychological research may have cop, 
plicated the problem of diagnosis, but where the readjust. 
ment required is that between a sinner and the God against 
whom he has sinned, faith in the sacrifice of Calvary isgyj 
in confession and the grateful acceptance of the gift of 
absolution, appears to be psychologically, as well as they, 
logically, the only sound remedy. 






LEONARD HODGSON 


New York. 
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GOD OR THE DEVIL IN LABOUR. 
W. R. LETHABY. 


Ir is informing and very interesting to have a statement of 
what believers in the wide extension of machine activities 
propose and hope for; it appears that these hopes go very 
far. In his last sentence Mr Vowles says: Jan. 1929 p. 291. 


“ If we may legitimately believe, as I for one believe, 
that ‘the best is yet to be,’ then we may look forward 
to a future in which manual labour will dwindle almost 
to vanishing point ; a future in which machinery, not 
labour, will be regarded as a manifestation of God ; the 
instrument of Him who said: ‘I came that they 
might have life and have it more abundantly.’ ” 


Now I am concerned rather with the problem of restrain- 
ing the vast power of machines and the pressure of machine 
psychology. For example, I should not like electric cricket, 
for cricket has many of the characteristics of an art. It has 
seemed to me that all forms of worthy labour are arts and 
should be developed from that point of view, and this was 
the thesis, if I may use so grand a word, of my little paper. 
Mr Vowles did not like what I said, and writes very earnestly 
of the blessings which machinery may some time bring. In 
his eagerness, however, he is hardly scientific in the way he 
represents my views and makes quotations from what I said. 

What purports to be a quotation placed directly under 
the title of his article is given thus : 


“Labour, hard, stern labour, is poetic . .. we 
rs all try to understand and reverence it in its existing 
orms.” 


This short scrap is made up from two half-sentences more 
than two pages apart. The words that come after the dots 
535 
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are picked out from the beginning of a sentence Which 
continues—“‘ land labour, coal-labour, transport-labour, aj 
the activities of making and doing.” This telesgo 
citation, made up from two benevolent truisms, is the 
confronted with a description of Chicago stockyards, which 
are run, I believe, not as forms of labour penetrated } 
art, but as mechanised big business. I should have like 
to have used this very description as showing how labour 
intrinsically noble labour—has been degraded by the com. 
pulsion of a mechanical age and by the way in which superig 
people please themselves in regarding it. 

Mr Vowles returns again to the quotation compounded 
as I have explained, and writes : 


“It is only on the assumption that Mr Lethaby 
would see something fine in futilities, such as diggi 
useless holes in the ground and filling them up again, 
that I can even begin to understand his reverence for 
labour in its existing forms.” 


This is qualified in some degree by a later remark : 


““T assume that those who think with Mr Lethaby 
would not deliberately make work for work’s sake.” 


I may say for myself that the dignity given to toil by its 
necessity is one of the corners of my thinking. 
In another paragraph on high forms of workmanship | 
wrote : 
““A flowing tide of productivity has to be induced. 
Thought of high quality—that is the notion of art— 
has to penetrate all forms of labour.” 


The first of these little companion sentences is taken out of 
its context and is then put in opposition to a phrase of Mr 
R. H. Tawney’s, which contains the word “ production.’ 
His “‘ production,” however, was of a different sort (the big 
business kind), and I heartily agree with what he said. 
Mr Vowles reproves me for saying some innocent little 
things with which I can hardly think that he really dis- 
agrees : 
“Mr Lethaby tells us that Work and Joy must kis 

one another; even apparently where such occupations 

as those of the collier and dustman are concerned.” 


Surely even the colliers of Wales and Durham should have 
some joy; they are largely engaged in getting fuel for the 
machines. In the full machine age some workers wil 
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doubtless be required to construct the parent machines, 
which will make a long line of other machines, which finally 
make those that do the work. A few men will be needed to 
tell the children-machines what to do. Other people will 
have to get metals and fuels, while these still last. Further, 
dustmen of sorts will be wanted to clear away wrecked 
machines, if for nothing else. Will it not still be true that 
labourers should be respected ? 

My suggestion was that the character of labour may be 
profoundly modified according to whether it is regarded as 
service and art, or as slavery and horror. Modified, I mean 
not so much in present acceptance as by future develop- 
ment, when it is seen as a mode of life, art, and athletics. 

Many of the ills and terrors of industrialism (machine 
industrialism as we have it at present) seem to be described 
pretty accurately by Mr Vowles, but as if they were evidence 
against my plea that necessary human work should be 
regarded as art. There is quite a comedy of confusion; I 
agree entirely with the middle section of his paper, and wish 
I could have had it in illustration of my subject. 

The great problems of machinery were not dealt with by 
me; they are so enormous and ill defined that I left them 
unsummoned from the vasty deep. Now, however, it may 
be said that I believe these problems might be solved in 
going along, according to a general orientation of society. 
It is the direction of development that most matters. Is it 
to be for man and the dignity of his labour, or for machines 
and profit ? 

There is clearly a vast difference between such machines 
as a bicycle and a bombing plane; and there is as great a 
difference between machinery constructed and used for 
common social ends or for intense exploitation. Quite 
= problems are involved with the way of mechanisa- 
ion. 

Who is to own the machines? If they are mostly 
produced and owned in another country and used here for 
exhausting profit-making, would that make any difference 
to our worship of them ? Almost any “‘ economic theory ” 
seems to prove itself in an expanding profitable market ; 
but what is to happen to the less machine-perfect peoples ? 
Are they to be offered up to Juggernaut and the desire to 
see wheels go round ? For myself, I do not like the impact 
of the Hollywood machine theatre on ourselves. And this 
may serve as an illustration of my general thought. We 
must not sacrifice the arts of noble workmanship to any 
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forms of industrialism. The extension of the notion of art 
to cover all kinds of worthy labour was my subject. 

If by the swelling flood of mechanisation the industrialiseq 
areas of Manchester, the Midlands, and the Metropolis ar 
joined up, to the exclusion of any cornfield labour in between 
shall we really be more blessed then ? When manual laboy; 
has dwindled “ almost to vanishing point,” may not the 
distress and despair of unemployment be greater than even 
at present? In any case, the problem of the right use of 
leisure will be still more acute ! 

I turn away with doubt and dread from promises of g 
machine-made Paradise, for I want a world in which men 
are engaged in noble forms of workmanship and producing 
Beauty. 

W. R. LETHABY, 


LONDON. 
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WORK v. PERMANENT UNEMPLOY- 
MENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Proressor J. W. SCOTT. 
University of Wales. 


Taz most haunting appeals to mankind are often those 
which are not directly addressed to it, as when a great man 
is overheard in his meditations. Hence the importance of 
the meditative words of deep social meaning to be found 
among the sayings of the Gospels. 

That great utterance, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto and 
I work,” is meditative. The Master’s eye, so to speak, is in 
the distance. The words are hardly addressed to anyone. 
Daring as they seem, presumption is not to be associated with 
them. They only record fact. Joy is what they express. 
“My Father worketh . . . and I work.” 

And in their impersonality is an authority, a strange 
character of being inescapable. They communicate the 
attitude which the world must adopt to be saved. God is 
the great Worker. Peoples are called to be co-workers with 
Him. Their only bliss is the privilege of summing up all their 
affairs in the words, ‘‘ Our Father worketh hitherto and we 
work.” It is enough. No nation can be more stable and 
secure than when its habitual sense is a sense of joy in assured, 
continuous, right co-operation with the nature of things. 

If God is the great Worker, and nations are only called 
to be co-workers with Him, it is clearly important for us that 
we should not drop out of the service. Such a fate is not 
any longer to be regarded as obviously out of the question, 
even for the first industrial nation of the earth. Britain’s 
work in the modern age has been to transform the world’s 
taw materials into goods by routing them through her 
machinery. But her share in that enterprise seems to have 
tuna certain gamut. For a long time it was growing towards 
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a climax, then it became approximately stationary, and noy 
many disturbing symptoms combine to suggest that it ma 
be disappearing. The great “ visible ’’ occupations seem tp 
be passing from her. One thinks of coal, of steel, of textiles, 
These things are not less needed by mankind now than 
hitherto, but Britain is not asked for them. Nothing hag 
happened suddenly. There has been no deliberate proscrip. 
tion of her, no great convulsion or upheaval, no fuss. She 
is simply falling out of the working circle, and finding herself 
with nothing to do; hands hanging empty at her sides, 
mysteriously “‘ unemployed ” in a busy world. 

Thinkers in the past have been struck with the aspect of 
paradox in unemployment. To Carlyle the spectacle was 
preposterous, or it was uncanny: Abundance of work 
waiting to be done, an army of workers clamouring to do it, 
but all, apparently—when it came to the point—struck 
helpless ; able only to stand and gaze at it, “ petrified, as it 
were enchanted!” Carlyle’s great exposure of the absurdity 
did not avail to remove it. It is with us still and aggravated, 
For to-day may we not be standing before our own u- 
touched stacks of work at the very moment when the rest 
of the world is humming at its task? Our Father truly 
worketh : we hear Him. But, strangely, we do not work, 
We are all hither and thither. We have gone out of step, 
We have lost the rhythm. 

Our cue at such a juncture is not despair, nor yet to 
raise our voices. It is quietly and strenuously to believe, 
through all the disorder and the din, that the great Worker 
still goes on; diligently to listen for His footsteps; and, 
when we hear them, to strike in in unison with them. For 
the work is still our Father’s, even in all this tangle. It has 
a nisus towards order, loves order, and is ready to spring 
back into it the moment a few of us can pick up the step 
and tread again in time with the music. This task, in turn, 
iseasy. Our duty is simply to be about our Father’s business 
in the economic work of the world. 

Nor may it be justly said that “ we do not know what 
that business is,’’ and therefore cannot follow the clue. To 
know is not difficult to the utterly willing. There is always 
a last resort for him who only wants to be in the service. 
He can betake himself to the base of the social pyramid 
and get into harness there. He can go with Tolstoi to the 
plough, with Gandhi to the spinning-wheel, or to the moor- 
land wastes with Ruskin and the Companions of St 
George. To the great apostles of labour the attraction of 
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the service has always been its unmistakableness. ‘“‘ Toil 
on, toil on ; thow art in thy duty be out of it who may ; thou 
toilest for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread.” 
There is a difficulty, however, which the leaders who 
have been most consistently inspired by this conception of 
labour have not always had clearly in focus. They have 
geen the Universe as our working place, and have accurately 
laced our happiness in our right co-operation therewith. 
“4 prodigious activity surrounds us everywhere,” and we 
must be rightly in it; there is no other satisfaction for us, 
and no other safety. And even with our next difficulty, 
that of determining what work to be at, they have done us 
at least the great service of bracing us to a new attitude. 
There is for them one sure way of our being in the authentic 
stream of the world’s work. It is that we keep our feet on 
the earth. Nor is there any ambiguity in the phrase. It 
means working in freedom and joy for the altogether indis- 
pensable. We must literally spin and weave and plough and 
digand scour. That is their realism. And great is the relief 
which it brings to all who are heart-weary of plausible 
reasons why other people should carry our burdens, and who 
want above all things to be rid of the sense of being parasites 








on the rest of the world. But it is necessary in all this to 
remember who “‘ we’ are. “ We ”’ are the disordered social 
system. And the difficulty is to get its feet on the earth, to 
get it working, and to prevent it becoming parasitic on the 
rest of the world. 

It is of no manner of use merely to go out and make a 
clearing in the social waste and sit down and begin working 
there. The question is not how men may wrest from the 
economic system a niche wherein to do God’s work, but how 
the system itself can be made to yield them one. The work 
must be genuine, and also it must be yielded by the system. 
Is it possible? Are there any means by which a vein of 
work, of sufficient volume, can be opened for British men 
and women within the social and economic order of the 
modern world ; work which at once will be work, and also 
will not fail them ? This is the real question of unemploy- 
ment, at least as it touches us of the British nation. 

The proposals to be submitted here are the sequel to 
a social experiment carried out partly under the writer’s 
supervision near Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. The original 
incentive to it was a desire to open up for men subject to 
unemployment at least some work which should be rightly 
consonant with the nature of things, and would always be 
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operating remedially, and not merely palliatively, upon tf of the 
unemployment impasse. I introduce the story, not for jy which | 
own sake, but for the sake of this fact which it has throw the un 
into relief, illuminative of the entire problem, namely, cast 
it is work, and not money, that is wanted, that there ig y— individ 
remedy for unemployment in the widest sense of the won may 1, 
work, 4 


except employment. 
out of * 










































It had been clear from the outset of the experiment thy 
the condition of operating remedially against unemploy. 
ment necessitated a certain breach with the principle of th 
cash nexus. It was of no use raising the status of the worki 
man to the point at which he could face his spells of yp, 
employment without dismay, if the cost of the said bette 
status had forthwith to be charged against his industri 
product. That would only be to force up the price of the assiste 
product, and this perpetuates the evil, since to raise price in creé 
is to lose markets and thus cause more unemployment § of the 
Such a plan merely stops trouble at one place to let it break Th 
out at another, which is not even the beginning of a solution, § town 

The question, therefore, presented itself: Is there any § for we 
way by which, other things being equal, the real rewan§ aang 
of the labourer may be enhanced, while the present prices§ saving 
of his product are continued? Is it possible to raise the§ work. 
status of the miner without putting it on the coal? Of the syster 
railway worker without putting it on the transport charges!§ his olc 
Of the dustman without putting it on the rates ? status 

The problem was solved up toa point. It proved possible famil; 
to raise the worker a certain distance. And the methol§ keep: 
employed had an interest of its own, owing to what seemed§ to pic 
the deep consonance of the employment it offered with the§ of it, 
real needs of human life, as the great leaders have taught u§ must 
to understand them. ET the si 

The method consisted in rehousing the worker on the oneo 
‘** Homecroft ” plan, which, briefly described, is an attempt and | 
to plant men’s feet on the earth and open a vein of employ-§ sanct 
ment for them there. Details of the system must be omitted} freed 
here, and there is the less need to dwell upon them as they§ ment 
were suggested in the pages of this Journal a few years ago,f The 
and can now be seen realised in fact, through the courtesy§ can | 
of the two Associations who took up the suggestions anif And 
carried them into practice.1_ Enough must be said, howevel,} cons: 

non- 


merely 
js tur 


1 The two are the National Homecroft Association, Ltd., 38, Charles hee 
Street, Cardiff, whose work in spreading the system is supported by publi i 
contributions ; and the Cheltenham Homecroft Association, Ltd., which n 
has erected and owns the first Homecroft Settlement. man 
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of the Homecroft life to make clear the national analogue 
ghich it suggests. For, though Homecrofting only solves 
the unemployment problem up to a point, it has light to 
beyond that point. It suggests that a nation as well as an 
individual may fail to keep its feet on the earth. A nation 

to live without working, in a universe whose law is 
work, and be punished in consequence. And yet, not knowing 
hat it is in such a position, it may be wnable to see how to get 


out of tt. 


In the Homecroft system there is intended to be, not 
merely a method of housing, but a way of life and work. It 
ig turned into a way of life because the housing—which is 
orthodox ‘‘ welfare housing ’”—is combined with a species of 
assisted agriculture. Men expend part of their daily energies 
in creating their own food, and thus make a way of life out 
of the enterprise. 

The system was primarily thought out with reference to 
town industrial workers. It involves building cottage homes 
for working men just beyond the suburbs. The houses are 
arranged on a plan which permits the aid of modern labour- 
saving machinery in the tilling of the soil. It is all off-time 
work. Thus a clear space is made within the economic 
system which the system itself yields. The man is still in 
his old economic context, fitting it as well as ever. Yet his 
status is raised. The produce of the garden goes all to the 
family table, and this cheap way of living enables him to 
keep a better roof above his head. It takes little imagination 
to picture the other aspect of the scheme, the human side 
of it, the change which a garden-surrounded home like this 
must bring to one whose life would otherwise be spent in 
the sunless streets of a smoke-laden industrial town. Not 
one of the major rewards of existence can fail to be sweetened 
and improved by it; health, the rearing of children, the 
sanctity of home, the priceless sense of independence and 
freedom. The man is definitely better able to face unemploy- 
ment, because, though his wages may fail, his food is sure. 
The elementary decencies of life are within his reach. He 
can pay for a better house than he ever hoped to inhabit. 
And nothing need be added to the cost of his product in 
consequence. He does it all with his own hands and in his 
non-industrial time. The economic secret is that a certain 
piece of time—that little slice left over from work and not 
all needed for leisure—has been treated economically. The 
man himself has been enabled to seize it and turn it to 
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economic account. The method is within the system in th 
sense that this way of life and work could be participated i, 
by millions and our industrial products be none the dearer 
for it. It only requires that workers have the taste and th 
capacity. And that, in turn, is a matter of early train; 
at the hands of an education system enlightened by the ney 
conception of labour. 

Yet Homecrofting only solves the unemployment problem 
up to a point. It by no means changes the position’ ¢ 
Britain as an unemployed country in a busy world. True, 
it gives the worker a human life and does not make his 
product necessarily the dearer for it. But it does not make 
his product cheaper. Our people as a whole could live like 
this without our prices as a whole rising. But they would not 
fall. They need to fall, if we are to touch the greatest 
problem. The appalling fact about our coal and steel and 
textile trades is not that they are idle, but that it is g 
hard to see how they can expect anything else or could ever 
have hoped indefinitely to stave off such a fate. They have 
been up against the unmitigated competition of the more 
backward areas of the world for over half a century, and 
symptoms, such as the report of the late Industrial Trans- 
ference Board, that we could not reckon on fewer than 
200,000 permanently unemployed in the coal trade, seem to 
suggest that the impact of lower-standard competition is at 
length beginning to tell upon us with full force. The notion 
that booms and depressions are cyclical is beginning to be 
shaken ; the suspicion is rising that just as there is such a 
thing as a nation’s coming into the maelstrom of indus- 
trialism—Britain, then Germany, then America, then Japan, 
and now China and India—so there is such a thing as a 
nation’s going out. To put it otherwise : there is a difference 
between that unemployment whose ebb and flow is normal 
and natural, which is but the systole and diastole of a vigorous 
and healthy industrial life and to which Homecrofts are 
probably a sufficient answer, and that other unemployment 
which is due to the draining away of our national substance. 
The gravest misgivings are in the minds of those who have 
least indulged in scare-mongering. Our Welsh coal trade is 
reputedly being lost to Poland ; but is it anything surprising? 
Must not trade and industry, in some sense of the word, 
necessarily gravitate downwards ? Who, after all, is going 
to continue to buy steel rails or cotton goods or any coal, even 
the world’s best, if it be the steel or coal or cotton produced 
in a fully civilised country in difficulties—produced by work- 
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goft houses, and by employers whose profits must be high 
sough to be still profits after the taxes of a civilised imperial 
nation have been deducted from them? How can we 
gntinue to compete and carry all that burden? There is 
even @ Vicious circle in it. For, as one trade after another 
fils, and more unemployed have to be dealt with, the costs 
must fall the heavier on those which remain. It is a kind of 

metrical progression of ever more burdens upon ever 
fewer backs. Is there any other side to this depressing 
icture? There is, and it is from some points of view almost 
a bright one. 


Ina world whose law is work, would it not at least suggest 
areason for our distresses did we discover that we are not 
honestly carrying those burdens ; that we are continuously 
sipping out from under them and leaving them for other 
nations of the world to carry ? In a case so desperate any 
explanation is a relief. And we certainly cannot discard a 
hypothesis which promises help on the bare ground that 
it may seem to contradict long-established economic 
“principles.” It is time to be watching just those. Plainly 
smething has been far wrong. 





If we can stand back sufficiently from the disquieting 

wene to take a broad “ intuitive ’’ view of it, I believe we 
shall find the hypothesis an illuminating one. Our position 
isthat of a great nation emerged from a war with an enormous 
indebtedness. All the world knows of that indebtedness, and 
yet we seem none the worse in this sense at least, that we are 
still being fed from the ends of the earth at no less a rate, 
nay, at a greater rate, than ever. . Clearly we are paying 
for it all. If those who fetch and carry for us were not 
having their reward they would cease to come. How in the 
world, then, are we paying off our debt without working it 
di? For it is plain to a demonstration that we are not “ on 
overtime.” We are not meeting the colossal charges incurred 
during the war and continuously since by literally working 
up concrete products in the sweat of our brow. Had it been 
80, our hammers would have been ringing on our anvils. 
Instead of that, we merely stand and listen to the hammers 
mging on the anvils of the world. 
e are paying for our debts honourably—every tax- 
payer’s pocket knows that—but not with our works. We 
are paying with strange, ghost-like, “ invisible ” things. We 
receive the goods of the world, and into the hands which 
Vou. XXVII.—No. 8. 18 
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fetch them we seem to be placing mysterious manda 
calling upon all the rest of the world to serve those men why 
have served us; and, strangely, all the rest of the world 
does so. Yes, it literally swings its hammers and seryg 
them. Whatever is the reason for this enchantment ? Wh 
cannot we work, but only bid other people work ? Why 
cannot we point to our products, of which our warehousy 
are full, and say to all who come to us with their tribute: 


** There are the things we have made; useful thi 
to you: there lies your payment. We insist that yoy 
accept it of us, or we cannot take your merchaaa 
We cannot have it that the rest of the world should 
pay you for what you bring to us. We are a nation, 
Our feet must stand square on this planet, or we ar 
for ever gone from off it. Our Father worketh; and ye 
must work ”’ ? 


Carlyle obscurely felt that this situation suggested some 
hope by its very preposterousness. There must be some 
mistake. Indebtedness means work. To “ make Germany 
pay ” meant to make Germany work. It is the creditor who 
has his hands in his lap. If, then, we have contracted a huge 
debt which we are paying, but have also acquired a mys- 
terious power to pay without working, we have slipped some- 
where ; otherwise we could not have got into this tangle or 
have “ got the whole system against us”’ in this way. Ou 
compass is boxed, and we are going out of our course farther 
and farther. Something by which we have been guiding 
ourselves is false. We have got out of the way of paying 
with our work. If we can begin to do this again—f it is not 
too difficult a thing—shall we be hoping too much of the 
nature of things if we believe it is still singing its great 
symphony and waiting for us to get into our part ? 

The mistake is not so very deep; it is already revealed 
when we have grasped the ethical nature of it. As a nation 
we are working off our indebtedness to the world—pro- 
fessedly. But it is not with payments of real and visible 
work, for we are not really and visibly working. We have 
paid out for value received, faithfully, jot for jot, but we 
have failed to see to it that what we paid out was British 
work. We have trusted that it was so. We have believed— 
and built our whole system on the belief—that it ‘“ must” 
be so. We have not gone into the matter. We did not ask, 
last century, during all the great building-up years of our 
industrial history, when practically everything paid out was 
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in fact British work, whether it was so necessarily or only 
by accident. We have been too slack to see to it that the 
actual labour paid by us for services rendered to us could 
not be anything else than our labour, and could not possibly 
be the labour of remote peoples who had nothing to do with 
ys and our debts. We have not effectively secured that 
every so much of British money paid was indefeasibly what 
we thought it to be—a so-much of British work paid. It 
happened to be, but it did not need to be. Otherwise it 
would still have been so. We should have grown busier as 
we had more to pay. 


The first difficulty in mending the matter at this 
late hour, the first difficulty in causing payments of 
British money to be synonymous with payments of British 
work, is that there is no British money. There is only gold, 
and gold belongs to the world. Gold—treal gold or paper 
claims to such—is a stream which circulates throughout the 
world like a blood-stream, and is part and parcel of its 
organism. If we in Britain give a foreigner a piece of this 
world-gold it is a claim upon services anywhere ; it is not a 
daim to British services specially. It was his reward, 
obtained in Britain; and, Britain being part of the world, 
he may elect to “take the cash” in the form of British 
services. And we have trusted that it “‘ must” be so; that 
our payments to him “must” be cashed in Britain— 
ultimately. But there is no necessity. That piece of paper 
is the same weight of gold all the world over, apart from 
negligible differences. It was never necessarily, therefore, 
British labour, except during that fortunate period when the 
things it was to be cashed into—the coal, the cloth, the 
boots—happened to be cheaper in Britain than anywhere 
else. And how could Britain rise socially and that continue ? 
It is an exploded national delusion that we are by nature 
the first industrial country on the earth, and have some 
prescriptive divine right to weave the world’s cloth and build 
its ships and conduct industry and commerce on a great 
scale. If sociology has proved anything, it is that there is 
no necessary connection between the mechanical accompani-: 
ments of civilisation and its essence. Any primitive or 
agricultural race may permit energetic people to leap into 
the very van of industry around its fringes long before its 
vast interior, its national substance, has really risen in the 
tivilised scale. It only needs that our Western ideas, our 
plant, our business methods, be moved on to its terrain. 
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Even after it gets its cheaper labour harnessed to our inyey, 
tions and methods, we may for a time, as in America, keep 
ahead of it by dint of devising always newer methods, anj 
devising them a little faster than they can be copied. By 
so long as this is the race, it is a losing race for the advancgj 
peoples. The inventing power gets transplanted. Is no 
America herself already importing mainly at her back dog 
and exporting mainly through her front one? Of cours, 
it takes time for backward countries thus to leap on to th 
pinnacle of civilisation in the money sense, and they doit 
no doubt to their own immense detriment. But we ourselye 
help them and are tempted to. With the world for fifty years 
now all on one money, we can invest in “ the latest plant” 
in those places as easily as at home, and no amount of 
patriotic advice + from prominent economists will avail to 
make us invest to demolish the slums of London rather than 
invest “‘to embellish the city of Rio de Janeiro,” if the 
latter investment yields the bigger income; or, for that 
matter, to prevent an occasional Lancashire mill-owner (as 
was lately reported) actually picking his English mill to 
pieces and shipping it bodily across the sea if there are 
fewer troubles there. The circle once started tends to go 
round and round. Drawing income from the world, we can 
pay money to the world. We draw our foreign dividends, 
and the foreign food-producer, bringing his wares to us, 
always finds us in money. And it is open to him—he may 
not do so, but the course is open to him if he cares—to spend 
it just where we obtain it; 2.e. not with us, but abroad, with 
the people who now operate the machinery, the while that 
our own operatives walk the streets and are supported on 
doles. Thus do our people find themselves unemployed ina 
busy world; but not mysteriously—inevitably. It must 
be so until we resolve literally to ‘‘ work ’’ off debts and all 
the charges we incur, to see to it that all we ever pay to 
anyone anywhere for anything, be it shares in foreign 
concerns, loans to foreign States or cities, or foreign food 
which is brought to us, are claims on British labour, only 
ultimately saleable to those who want British services. The 
whole landscape brightens whenever we make up our minds 
upon two cardinal points: first, to persevere in our present 
good work of paying every farthing we owe to the world; 
and, secondly, to pay it in a money which is exclusively 
British work. We should pay all debts with claims on our- 
selves. When we go out to the world to buy, we should have 
1 Given (by Mr J. M. Keynes ?) in the Liberal Yellow-Book, p. 45. 
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nothing élse in our purses. It should be beneath our dignity 
as a working nation to have anything in our purses except 
grown paper. We are a big enough community, surely, to 
‘wn ”our own paper. Would foreigners not trust our notes 
to procure British products when presented for final pay- 
ment in England? It is not for a moment to be believed. 
Ifthey saw a risk in taking them, they would only ask for a 
few more to cover the risk. The whole world is run on 
certificates. Those we give, and must give if we are working 
off British debt, should be certificates for British work, and 
not certificates for gold. The latter are a claim on the 
cheapest work in the world, which is, in a necessarily increas- 
ing degree, the work of other people. We must have our own 
blood circulating in us, and maintain our civilised integrity, 
and lift the less developed nations of the world to our level, 
instead of being dragged down to theirs, if we are to live. 
Ina world-historical point of view, what else was the meaning 
of us ? 

It might seem, despite the power of quiet, that a difference 
so great as this could hardly be effected without noise ; but 
some silent things are very effective. To shift the points at 
Paddington Station will land one train in North Wales and 
another in Cornwall. To change the name on a cheque is a 
quiet piece of work, and it makes a difference. Nor is the 
cheque analogy so very unhappy. Our proposal really is to 
change a false name into the right one. That is, accurately, 
why it is quiet. That money is goods, that in paying our 
money we are paying our real work, our services, is already 
the assumption. The change is merely making this belief 
true by gently turning the whole tide of the foreigner’s 
spending-money into the shops of the country who gave it 
him, thus making that country pay him by its works. So 
far from involving either artificiality or revolution, it could 


operate by an almost imperceptible transition, with hardly 


the raising of a voice. A growing volume of opinion already 
leans in this direction. Nobody really any longer believes 
that expansions and contractions of the volume of money 
in circulation take place of themselves and without human 
agency. A dead mass of gold lying in vaults has no will, 
preventing too lavish printing of substitutes for itself. The 
question now is not at all whether there shall be official 
regulation of money issues, but by what they shall be 
officially regulated. And there is an impressive agreement 
amongst responsible critics—we may ignore the others— 
that the present unscientific custom of maintaining the 
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volume of money issues in a fixed relation to a fortuitoy 
and arbitrarily changing thing like the gold supply jy 
the country is unsatisfactory (already in America the relation 
has ceased to be a fixed one), and that to find a criterion 
more in accordance with the needs of industry, by whieh 
to regulate them, is one of the technical problems of th 
future. The value of paper pounds changes only with theiy 
relative abundance, and does not at all depend on the 
fiction that every one of them can be metamorphosed into 
gold. To drop the fiction that this document is a piece of 
gold of approximately 123 grains weight, to make it simply 
a “ worthless ” piece of paper, would not make the world 
disbelieve in its value in England, or its power to command 
work in its own home, so long as its numbers there continued, 
as now, to be held faithfully to a given standard. The 
moment the fiction is dropped a change comes over the 
entire face of the scene. There is, after that, a British money 
in the world. It is to be found in all quarters of the world, 
Britain is scattering it. She offers it in payment of every- 
thing whatsoever that is brought to her. She has taken the 
pen from behind her ear, and has written out millions of 
claims to her own labour—precious claims, unforgeable, 
beautifully designed, vigilantly guarded against inflation, 
precisely as she now guards her present notes—and with 
these packages of British labour she pays her debts. Itis 
of no use asking her for anything else, whether you are 
selling something to her now, or reminding her of what you 
lent her years ago. She can only say to her creditors of 
every kind and colour : 


*“‘ Here is our work; we have nothing else. If you 
want world-money to command other people’s work, 
you cannot get it from us. We can only give you claims 
on ourselves. You may indeed have the other. We 
shall even enable you to. You may take these and 
sell them for it. Our work, we trust, is still valued in 
the world. In any case, we trade only in our ow 
services. They are our only negotiable jewels. You 
must really understand and forgive us. It is not 
choice with us ; it is necessity. We must work. If we 
become parasitic we perish. Our Father worketh.” 


It might well be that the poor foreigner who had toiled 
and slaved for these pieces of paper found them a bit 
despised. ‘‘ Better have served Japan or Timbuctoo,” he 
might reflect sadly. 
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WORK AND 


We cannot help that. It is but the proof that our old 
gorld-money has been for years far more valuable to him 
than it ought to have been; as, indeed, we had already 
suspected. Had we not long felt that there were too many 
ofhim about our shores, little as we ever wanted to say so ? 
But those our certificates would not be infinitely despised ; 
our workmanship is not yet so bad as that. A few per cent. 
extra of the new pounds over the old ones might have to be 
given, ‘‘ seeing they are only saleable as claims to things in 
Britain.” But even if, comparatively, not very many of 
them were taken away and sown broadcast in the world by 
foreign suppliers of goods to us, is not a whole continuous 
barrage of them being still discharged into the world neces- 
sarily, so long as we maintain the resolution to pay our 
debts ? We should have few idle miners were we paying 
our war interest in coal, few idle spinners were we paying it 
in cotton. And we should have the additional comfort, in 
the face of God and man, that we were paying with our work. 


We are badly out of our course. But the road back into 
line with the forces of the world is probably as smooth and 
easy as the consequences of continuing out of it are terrible, 
and we may well hope that the path will be struck into. 
The one really serious matter is that, by the very nature of 
what we are now doing, a time limit would appear to be 
set for us to effect the recovery. It would be all very well 
to go on paying with mandates on the rest of the world, if 
our proletariat had the mandates. But they have not. All 
that they can do, when the factories go idle, is to move away 
to where the factories are working, and that means ulti- 
mately slipping down the inclined plane towards lower 
standards of life. But will they go? One already hears the 
frst low rumble of attempts to move them: ‘“ Industrial 
Transference Board,” and what not. They will not, however. 
They cannot. But the rich will, once they are fully tired of 
being taxed. They feel the call of the sunnier spots of the 
earth already in their faces. What are Cannes and Nice and 
Pasadena? As captains of a sinking ship, the proper place 
of the leaders is to remain and get the proletariat away ; 
and they would do it, we may well believe, if they knew. 
But they do not, and they will only advise the others away, 
while they themselves really go; and as they go, take their 
incomes with them, after which we shall hardly save the 
situation by chasing them with tax papers! That sorry 
game, mercifully, is not begun yet, and we may dismiss the 
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picture of it. And there is a more inviting road to Salvation, 
So long as this country remains such a good one for foreigners 
to sell in, so long as they find the rich here and keep coming 
with their merchandise, it means just one thing: that we are 
not reprobate, that we remain.a great country, and may be 
forgiven for thinking that perhaps the supreme Worker is 
only waiting for us to resign this miserable “ black-coat 
job ” of our choosing, and get our feet honestly back on thie 
earth, so that we may organise success for ourselves out of 
the still-miraculous belief which the rest of the world has 
in us, and which keeps it desiring to trade with us. Is it not 
even possible to think that our Father is persuading, nay, 
even with manifold merciful stripes is beating and compelling 
us down to our task, and that all the tangle in His work 
meanwhile is but the infinite Patience holding everything 
in suspense until our rebellious attitude is past, and we are 
ready to utter our broken and sincere and penitential “ Yea, 
Lord,” and march on again ? 
J. W. SCOTT. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE 


By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


I DESIRE on this occasion to notice first a work of considerable 
historical importance, which the multitude of recent publications 
has prevented me from referring to earlier—namely, The Corre- 
spondence of John Locke and Edward Clarke, carefully edited, with a 
most interesting biographical study, by Dr Benjamin Rand, of 
Harvard University (Oxford: University Press, 1929, 30s. net), 
who, in 1914, also edited the volume, brought out by the Cambridge 
Press, of the Correspondence of Berkeley and Percival. Edward 
Clarke was a Parliamentarian of some standing in his day, nineteen 
years younger than the philosopher, whose cousin, Mary Jepp, he 
married in 1675. The correspondence covers uninterruptedly the 
period from 1672 to 1704, the year of Locke’s death, and most of the 
letters are here published for the first time. Apart from the very 
instructive light they throw upon various episodes in Locke’s career 
and upon his attractive personality, particularly his charming sym- 
pathy with young people, the letters supply much new information 
concerning the composition of the Essay and his other works. The 
Thoughts Concerning Education, published in 1698, were dedicated to 
Clarke, and had, in fact, been communicated to him previously in 
the letters which Dr Rand has now given to the world. One wonders, 
indeed, how much of this sage advice the Clarkes acted upon in the 
training of their children, but, at all events, they express unbounded 
gratitude for it. In the letters from Holland, where Locke resided 
from 1688 to 1689, there are several allusions to the progress of the 
Essay,—the discourse, De Intellectu, asit is named,—and the date of the 
accidental discussion from which it originated would now appear to 
be ten years later than that ordinarily supposed. Many of the 
subsequent letters bear upon Locke’s endeavour to secure through 
the agency’ of Clarke a reform in the coinage legislation of England. 
Altogether, Dr Rand has produced a work of extraordinary value 
for students of Locke’s philosophy, and a work which will enable 
them to form a far more adequate conception than is elsewhere 
obtainable of this typically English thinker and ardent seeker after 
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truth. It should be added that the volume contains four fine por- 
traits of Locke, Clarke, Mrs Clarke, and the daughter, Elizabeth 
Clarke, “‘ my wife,” as Locke fondly called her. 

In my last Survey I referred to the loss which British Scholarship 
had sustained by the death of Professor John Burnet, of St Andrews, 
It is a pleasure now to welcome a volume of his on Platonism, con. 
taining the lectures which he gave as Sather Professor in the Uni- 
versity of California in 1926 (Berkeley, California, University Press, 
1928, 9s. net). This book is especially noteworthy as providing q 
short and compact exposition of Burnet’s views on Plato’s relation 
on the one hand to Socrates, and on the other hand to Aristotle, 
There are, in fact, he avers, two Platos, the youthful dramatic 
genius, whose chief aim was to set before us the picture of Socrates 
as he actually was, and the older thinker, who seems to have lost the 
power of re-creating an age that was past and gone, but who, as the 
head of a school, had a philosophy of his own to impart. As is well 
known, Burnet’s position is that the early dialogues, including the 
Phedo and the Republic, are in the main careful reproductions of the 
teaching of Socrates, and that we are not entitled to suppose that 
they give us any hint of Plato’s own teaching in the Academy. 
Accordingly, we are bound to believe that the ‘‘ theory of Ideas” 
was really taught by Socrates, and that he had learnt it at an early 
age from the Pythagoreans. The later dialogues begin with the Par- 
menides, in which that great man is represented as arguing against 
the theory which Socrates had worked out. Burnet lays repeated 
emphasis upon what he takes to be the fact that in no dialogue 
subsequent to the Parmenides is anything said of the “ Ideas,” 
except in a single sentence of the Timeus. He does not mean to 
maintain that Plato had renounced the doctrine, but that in the 
modified’ form he may have come to conceive it as true it is no longer 
portrayed in his writings. Extremely suggestive also is the author's 
treatment of the Laws, which he regards as the source of all that is 
best in ..ristotle’s Politics, combined with an infinitely broader out- 
look. It is not, he thinks, too much to say that what we call Roman 
Law is not so much Roman as Hellenistic, and that it had its origin 
in Plato’s work. He does not tell us, however, on what ground he 
conceives it to be proved that ‘‘ Plato had discovered the helio-centric 
system ages before that discovery is usually dated” (p. 106). In 
reviewing Professor A. E. Taylor’s Commentary on Plato’s Timeus 
I expressed the hope that he would publish the translation of the 
dialogue which he had made. I am now glad to be able to announce 
the appearance of his volume, Plato: Timeus and Critias, translated 
into English, with Introductions and Notes on the Text (London: 
Methuen, 1929, 6s. net). The translation has been made on the basis 
of the recent Greek texts of Burnet and Rivaud, and will be valued 
by all students of Plato. There are, of course, passages with respect 
to the translation of which scholars will differ, but there will be 
general agreement in regard to the masterly manner in which the 
whole work has been done. Professor Taylor has added an interesting 
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Appendix on the story of Atlantis.—The Annual Hertz Lecture of the 
British Academy on a Master Mind was given this year by the Dean 
of St Paul’s, who spoke on Plotinus, and a copy of the lecture is now 
obtainable (London: Humphrey Milford, 1929, 1s. 6d. net). Dean 
Inge considers the three truths which Plotinus was most anxious to 
establish are: (a) the spiritual nature of reality, as against the 
materialism of the Epicureans and Stoics; (b) the possibility of 

ining a real knowledge of ultimate truth, as against the scepticism 
of the New Academy and the pragmatism of the Eclectics ; and (c) as 
against the Gnostics, the unity, goodness, and sacredness of the 
universe. The lecturer finds in the writings of Plotinus a courageous 
attempt to do justice to both existence and value. Plotinus con- 
templates a world characterised by an infinite number of degrees of 
truth, and by a parallel series of degrees of value. And the act of 
faith, underlying all Platonism, that the fully real is fully knowable, 
and fully good, is at the root of his radical optimism. Dean Inge has 
also published a third and final edition of his Gifford Lectures on The 
Philosophy of Plotinus (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929, 2 
yols, 2is. net). He has, he tells us, read through the whole of the 
Enneads again, and made some hundreds of small corrections and 
alterations in his book. He refers in his new Preface to the work of 
Fritz Heinemann, Plotin, published in 1921. But he is not convinced 
by Heinemann’s contention that the doctrine of Plotinus changed 
materially between the earliest and latest parts of his treatise. On the 
contrary, he thinks it unlikely that a thinker who wrote nothing before 
the age of fifty, and died sixteen years later, should have altered his 
views on fundamental questions as he went on, and in the text he 
can find nothing to support the contention more than a slight change 
of emphasis. His last reading of the Enneads, Dean Inge asserts, 
has only confirmed him in his conviction that the value of ~lotinus 
as a religious philosopher can hardly be over-estimated. “* The 


tiddle of the Sphinx for the twentieth century is how to preserve 


what is true and noble in the idea of evolutionary progress, without 
secularising our religion and losing our hold on the unchanging per- 
fection of God. This problem was not so insistent either in the first 
century or in the third; Plotinus will teach us that there can be no 
evolution except in relation to a timeless background which does not 
itself evolve. This is, of course, the Christian view, and I believe it 
will vindicate itself against the rival view of a Deity who is vitally 
involved in the fortunes of His creatures ” (p. xi). There can be no 
doubt that in this edition Dean Inge has added to the value of his 
great book, and that it will remain for many years to come the 
standard treatise on the philosophy of Plotinus. A few misprints 
have managed to escape detection, as, for example, in the note on 
p. 144, where we have zAavwpévn airia instead of zAavwpévn airia. 

A very promising and useful series of volumes, under the title of 
“Leaders of Philosophy,” edited by Professor J. L. Stocks, of the 
University of Manchester, is announced by Messrs Ernest Benn, 
Limited. The series is to consist of Monographs, each written by a 
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competent authority, on the philosophers who have mainly influenced 
Western thought. Two of the volumes, one on Spinoza by Dr Leon 
Roth, the newly appointed Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Jerusalem, and the other on Leibniz by Professor H. Wildon Carr, 
have already appeared (London: Benn, 1929, each 5s. net). These 
will be dealt with later on in a separate review. Meanwhile, I will 
only say that they worthily inaugurate a series which is certain to 
prove of great service. Certainly no better introduction to the stud 

of Spinoza could be desired than Professor Roth’s. It is written by 
a man who has already contributed not a little to the elucidation of 
Spinoza’s thought ; and the student who uses it not as a substitute 
for, but as a help towards, the reading of Spinoza’s own writings, 
cannot fail to find it of real service. Another book on Spinoza, by 
Richard McKeon, The Philosophy of Spinoza: The Unity of His 
Thought (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928, 25s. net), has also 
to be chronicled. It is a conscientious and painstaking presentation 
of Spinoza’s system by a writer who has not only thoroughly assimi- 
lated the text of his author, but who has evidently made himself 
familiar with the extensive literature which he specifies in the 
Bibliography that forms a useful Appendix to his book. But some- 
how it leaves one somewhat dissatisfied. For one thing, I think that 
in the treatment of the genesis of Spinoza’s philosophy far too much 
stress is laid upon Jewish influence. Spinoza had surely ample 
means of becoming fully acquainted with the general philosophical 
speculation of his time; and it would be easy to indicate greater 
resemblances in his reflexion to the classical philosophers than to 
either Maimonides or to Crescas. Mr McKeon handles more effec- 
tively the dependence of Spinoza upon Descartes, and there can be 
little question that it was from the Cartesian philosophy that Spinoza 
started on his “ voyage of discovery.” Our author’s discussion of 
Spinoza’s work on the emotions and on religion and the State seems 
to me, however, more satisfactory than his account of the meta- 
physics. The “ Modern Student’s Library of Philosophy ” is under 
the general editorship of Professor R. Barton Perry, of Harvard 
University. Each volume, edited by a specially competent authority, 
consists of selections from the writings of one of the great philosophers, 
and contains also an introduction giving a brief outline of the system 
in question and indicating its author’s place in the history of thought. 
Five of the volumes have already appeared, namely, those on 
Descartes, edited by Professor Ralph M. Eaton ; Bacon, by Professor 
M. T. McClure ; Locke, by Professor Sterling P. Lamprecht ; Hume, 
by Professor Charles W. Hendel; and Schopenhauer, by Professor 
Dewitt H. Parker (London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928, 3s. 6d. 
net per volume). As books of selections, each of these is extra- 
ordinarily well done; the selections are comprehensive and not 
scrappy, and are judiciously chosen. Moreover, the volumes are 
remarkably cheap and attractively printed. The introductions, too, 
are carefully written and full of useful information. The Library 
ought certainly to be of service both to students and to the general 
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public. A more ambitious volume of selections is that 
edited by Mr Joseph Ratner, entitled The Philosophy of John Dewey 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, 1928, 16s. net). The design is 
to help the lay reader to understand Dewey’s philosophic principles, 
not only in themselves, but in their manifold relations to the rest of 
his work—social, educational and religious. All obscuring contro- 
yersial material has been omitted, and the selections have been so 
arranged that Dewey’s philosophy may stand out clearly and 
systematically. The selections are arranged in the order demanded 
by the logical development of ideas and the natural relationships 
of the various branches of philosophy to one another. The first 
chapters are devoted to Dewey’s philosophic method, metaphysics, 
and logic; and then his doctrines in psychology and ethics, in 
education and politics, art and religion, are presented. On the 
whole, the book is successfully adapted to fulfil its purpose and should 
be a means of making Dewey’s work widely known.—Attention 
should be called to two translations of certain of the works of Kant. 
The one is by Mr John Handyside, who was mortally wounded in the 
war in 1916 while gallantly rallying his men in a particularly awkward 
and desperate situation. Among his papers were found a translation 
of Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation and of the treatise on The First 
Ground of the Distinction of Regions in Space, together with a few 
pages of what was evidently intended to be an introduction to Kant’s 
early writings. These have been edited by Professor N. Kemp 
Smith, who adds a translation of those sections in Kant’s first 
published writing, Thoughts on the True Estimate of Living Forces, 
which embody his earliest views with regard to space or which are 
otherwise relevant as bearing upon problems dealt with in the 
Dissertation (Chicago and London: Open Court Company, 1929, 
$2.00 net). The translation of the difficult and often obscure Latin 
of the Dissertation has been done with great care and judgment and 
will be extremely helpful to English students of Kant. The other 
Kantian translation I have in mind is Kant’s Critique of Teleological 
Judgment, with an Introduction, Notes, and Analytical Index, by 
James Creed Meredith (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1928, 12s. 6d. net). 
It is, of course, the concluding Part of the Critique of Judgment, the 
first Part of which Dr Meredith translated many years ago. The 
translation is admirably executed, and is in every way a decided 
improvement on that of Bernard, published in 1892. Dr Meredith’s 
Introduction is full of interesting and suggestive reflexion. 

In the January number of Mind there is an article of considerable 
historical interest by Mr Reginald Jackson on “ Locke’s Distinction 
between Primary and Secondary Qualities.” The writer contends 
that Locke meant by “‘ primary qualities of bodies ” simply qualities 
of bodies, that he called them “primary ” to distinguish them, not 
from other qualities as a kind of qualities, but from what were on his 
view only wrongly thought to be qualities, and that just because 
primary qualities were qualities they were, in accordance with the 
representative theory of perception, necessarily imperceptible ; that 
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by “‘ secondary qualities ”’ Locke meant neither qualities nor j 
but a third set of entities which he called “ powers of bodies to produce 
ideas by means of (primary) qualities.’ Mr Jackson argues that 
“of” in the phrase “ idea of ” meant for Locke “ representing ” o 
“* doing duty for.” So that the idea of a secondary quality represents 
but fails to resemble, not a secondary quality, but the quality on which 
it depends. In the same number of Mind there is contained an 
acute criticism by Mr H. W. B. Joseph of Stout’s attempt in the third 
edition of the Manual of Psychology to account for the apprehension 
of things in space. The article is entitled “The Growth of the 
Perception of the External World ” (the heading of the chapter in 
the Manual in question), and the author charges Stout with confusi 
what has meaning with what it means, and the statement that what 
at the outset we perceive is not a thing in space, but means to usa 
thing in space, with the statement that what at the outset we perceive 
is a thing in space; in which latter case, the problem vanishes, 
Mr Joseph concludes that although empirical psychology can explain 
much about the mind, it cannot settle the nature of those activities 
which are of most interest in it, nor the conditions of their possibility, 
‘It can perhaps explain everything that comes to be in the mind, 
except knowledge and action.” With the two last-mentioned articles 
it is worth while comparing Professor Sterling P. Lamprecht’s paper 
on “‘ Sense Qualities and Material Things ” (Phil. R., January, 1929), 
The author maintains negatively that the relation between matter and 
sense qualities is not one of substance and attribute. Sense qualities 
do not inhere in matter, for both sense qualities and matter are 
attributes of events which alone are ultimate units of reality. And 
positively he maintains that the relation between sense qualities and 
matter, like most relationships in Nature, is one of uniform and 
constant correlation. The general relation of correlation may be 
developed in a whole series of specific formule, of colours with 
vibrations, of sounds with air waves, etc. But the specific formule 
must come from the minute analysis of the events by experimental 
scientific work. 


Professor J. S. Mackenzie’s new volume on Fundamental Problems 


of Life: An Essay on Citizenship as Pursuit of Values (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1928, 12s. 6d. net) will appeal to a wide 
circle of readers. The work is divided into two Parts, the first dealing 
with the problem of value and the second with the problem of citizen- 
ship. The author is convinced that the consideration of values is the 
fundamental problem of philosophy, as distinguished from the work 
of the special sciences, and that any satisfactory treatment of citizen- 
ship entails some discussion of the values that are aimed at in human 
life. He argues that it is the aspect of active endeavour as directed 
to the higher values which is characteristic of the life of Spirit, and 
thinks that the source of what we call phenomena may best be 
conceived as a spiritual Reality which achieves values through 4 
creative process. The perfect Whole may be of such a character as to 
involve both a process and a point of view from which that process1s 
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transcended. The most purely intrinsic of all values is, it is contended, 
joy; and joy is directed to some object that, in a wide sense, has a 
certain beauty. Toa large extent, beauty is created by human agency ; 
and its conscious creation implies benevolence and power. When 
beauty appears in the universe that we apprehend, it constitutes an 
orderly and coherent system of reality ; and, so far as we succeed in 
apprehending such a system, we attain to truth. Thus it would seem 
that there are six main aspects of intrinsic value—Truth, Reality, 
Benevolence, Power, Beauty and Joy. All the others may be called 
instrumental with reference to the joy which they yield. Coming, 
then, to the main portion of his work, Professor Mackenzie insists 
that it is in the life of communities, rather than in the life of indivi- 
duals, that the great values are gradually achieved. Most definitely 
this is seen in the case of goodness, but it is hardly less apparent in the 
other main aspects of value. In two interesting chapters he discusses 
eatly theories of citizenship and the present outlook in social theory. 
Then he proceeds to notice some of the more important co-operative 
groups that exist in modern communities—the family or home, the 
neighbourhood or district, the school or other educational institutions, 
the vocation, the Church or other religious and moral institutions, the 
State, a People, and a Commonwealth. In dealing with the cultural 
aspect of life, stress is laid upon the necessity of trying to make a 
clear distinction between religion and politics. Not that the former 
may not have important bearings upon the latter, and perhaps it can 
hardly ever be said that the laws laid down and enforced by govern- 
ment have no bearing upon the deeper interests of the spiritual 
life. But they seldom place very serious barriers in the way of the 
promotion of those interests. In the chapter on the economic 
aspect of life, it is pointed out that the antitheses between capital 
and labour, and between producers and consumers, are to a large 
extent misleading, and it is held to be doubtful whether any forms of 
industry, with such obvious exceptions as the work of the postal 
service and possibly of the railways and roads and any other things 
that directly concern the life of the country as a whole, should be 
actually organised and directly controlled by the State. When so 
many modern writers are here quoted, it is strange that no reference 
ismade to Philip Wicksteed’s striking work, sadly neglected in current 
discussion, called The Common Sense of Political Economy. In a 
final chapter, entitled ‘The Upward Path,” Professor Mackenzie 
does not attempt to draw a picture of a Utopia, but to indicate how 
it may be possible gradually to remove the difficulties that are 
involved in the complex conditions of our communal life. The. book 
isone of sustained interest from beginning to end, and I hope later to 
discuss some of the questions it raises in a longer notice. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 


University CoLitece, Lonpon. 











REVIEWS. 


The Will to be Free. By Harold V. Knox.—London: Constable & 
Co., 1928.—Pp. xvi + 287.—10s. 6d. net. 


In their joint preface to this important book Dr Jacks and Professor 
Stewart point out that Captain Knox aims at—and in their judgment 
succeeds in—hoisting the determinist with his own petard, inasmuch 
as he reveals behind philosophic determinism “ the volitional psycho- 
logy of the attacker.” The truth of this is beyond dispute : whether 
it is Spinoza or Bradley, it is in either case the wilful selection of a 
certain type of universe, because it has for the chooser a certain truth 
value which conditions his vehement affirmation of determinism. 
The trouble is that the skilful determinist is able no less satisfactorily 
to himself and his friends to hoist the voluntarist with his own petard, 
and to display the passionate attachment to freedom as being precisely 
determined by feelings and wishes. It is, accordingly, a pregnant 
remark of the Preface writers that the reader “may even... 
suspect that these two words, ‘ necessity ’ and ‘ freedom,’ are the names 
of reciprocating or alternating modes of our thought activity ” (p. x). 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether Captain Knox would 
admit the relevance of this statement. The only sense in which 
he would be prepared to recognise freedom and necessity as alter- 
nating modes of thought activity would be a departmental sense. 
He seems to be willing, that is, to hand over to necessity everything 
except “ human conduct or voluntary action,” but he will brook no 
application of the concept of necessity to the sphere of voluntary 
action. Ifit is voluntary, he argues, itis free. Not free, or necessary, 
voluntary action is a real self-contradiction. This thesis he argues 
with a dialectical brilliance which, as in the case of other sources of 
brilliance, gives off also a good deal of heat. The reader who perse- 
veres through the forty-two chapters (they are very brief) cannot 
remain unenlightened or unwarmed. Dare we say that whether the 
warmth is the rich glow of agreement, or the consuming flame of 
opposition, will be largely determined by the habits of thought and 
the metaphysical theory the reader brings with him? Where this 
is not the case Captain Knox is clearly calculating (else why should 
he publish the book ?) upon an intelligence in his readers which 1s 
determinable in the direction of the acceptance of freedom by con- 
vincing argument. If he had induced a determinist of the intellectual 
560 
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ility of Dr Jacks and Professor Stewart to write the Preface, it 
might not improbably have been necessary for him to have added a 
Postscript. 

It is a question of some importance whether Captain Knox in 
jmiting the area of freedom to “human conduct or voluntary 
action” has not allowed himself to be manceuvred into a strategic 

ition which leaves more freedom of action to the determinist 
enemy than he ought to have. Professor Eddington in discussing 
the “‘ principle of indeterminacy,” which he considers to be as impor- 
tant as the principle of relativity, makes the uncompromising state- 
ment: ‘* Classical physics foists a deterministic scheme on us by a 
trick: it smuggles the unknown future into the present, trusting 
that we shall not press an inquiry as to whether it has become any 
more knowable that way ” (The Nature of the Physical World, p. 808). 
Captain Knox cannot but have rejoiced in that outspoken declaration, 
though it appeared too late for him to use, but he hardly seems to be 
aware of the full importance of the surrender of the material universe 
to“ necessity.”” Professor Eddington’s report of the virtual collapse 
of strict causality in the field where hitherto necessity, or determinism, 
was held to reign supreme makes an immense difference to the whole 
discussion. For—in Professor Eddington’s own words—‘‘ a com- 
plete determinism of the material universe cannot be divorced from 
determinism of the mind ” (p. 810). Captain Knox’s thesis would 
gain substantial support if he radically modified his statement on 
p. 64 that “ we may begin by observing that it is only as a question 
concerning human conduct or voluntary action that the question of 
freedom has any real human interest or meaning at all.” 

Nevertheless, Captain Knox has an impressive case to present 
even within the limits imposed upon the area of freedom by his own 
self-denying ordinance. In an argument closely resembling that 
already so effectively employed by Lord Balfour against Naturalism, 
he deals determinism a blow which seems to the onlooker to be a 
mortal one. Determinism, he says, has two forms, the one psycho- 
logical, the other logical. ‘‘ Psychical determinism” is “‘ deter- 
minism as commonly ‘ understood.’ But the principle on which it. 
rests is a logical theory of the nature of intelligence, or ‘ reason ’,”’ 
(p. 12). In so far as “logical necessity ” fathers ‘“‘ psychological 
necessity ’’ and treats it as legitimate offspring, it commits suicide, 
since the essence of psychological necessity is the conditioning of any 
belief by its psychical antecedents, and these equally produce illusion 
and truth: If, then, we “‘ must ” believe what we do believe, there 
tan be no logical necessity to regard the belief as “‘ true.” ‘* Truth, 
as such, is finally laid to rest, and can trouble us no more ”’ (p. 36). 

But this short and easy way with determinists does not satisfy 
Captain Knox. He perceives behind the doctrine of determinism 
something more vital than a fallacy, which, as Boyce Gibson once 
said, is “‘ a failure to think which passes as a thought.” He describes 
it, indeed, as “a great intellectualist conspiracy ” (p. 228). And the 
“conspiracy ” is directed against the real nature of experience, in 
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the hope of enthroning a universe which is formally “ intelligible” 
in the sense of “‘ indisputably true,” and therefore devoid of any real 
alternatives or options. This universe is constructed by defining the 
real, or intelligible, in such a way as to exclude volition. Its ple 
authority having then been assumed, it is used to show that. “ free. 
dom” is unintelligible (by definition) and therefore non-existent, 
The arbitrary nature of this procedure is, however, cleverly cloaked— 
and here once more Captain Knox discerns a “ sinister ” operation of 
will freely exercised by his opponents—by not overtly denying the 
existence of voluntary action, but by surreptitiously subsuming jt 
under that “ necessity”? which by definition must embrace all that 
is intelligible. In other words, determinism is convicted of the real, 
as distinct from the formal, logical fallacy of self-contradiction inas- 
much as it becomes committed to the assertion that voluntary action 
is not really voluntary action. For, in fact, there is no volun 
action that is not really voluntary, since it means precisely “ the 
point at which intelligence becomes itself an effective factor in the 
world which it ‘ knows.’ It is a mode of intelligence ; it is, in fact, 
intelligence in action” (p. 215). And as such it is bound to upset 
prediction, which in turn upsets the determinist who will not admit 
as real a world that is not already and absolutely systematically 
complete. 

Captain Knox, with sure insight, traces determinism to its lair in 
Formal Logic. The logician spins a web of his own in Olympian 
aloofness from real life and experience, and then, surveying his web, 
declares it to be absolutely guaranteed as true by its form alone, 
and, further, that nothing except what can become entangled in this 
web can be intelligible or therefore true or real. As soon as the fly 
is entangled in the web, it ceases to be free: what better proof could 
be afforded of the non-existence of free flies? Once the logical 
spider has inveigled the inquiring fly into his web, there is no escape, 
The spider converts the fly to determinism by a process of tran- 
substantiation. Once you are induced, in other words, to accept the 
““Laws of Thought ” about Nothing (Identity, Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle) as laws of thought about something, there is no 
escaping the tentacles of the deterministic spider. You are safely 
enmeshed in his web, and although the real world is much more and 
much better than the web, you will not survive to know it or enjoy 
it. The only way to deal with the annoyance of the spider’s web of 
Formal Logic is to become a wasp, fly through the web and destroy 
it, and, if convenient, sting the spider. This is the rdle adopted by 
Captain Knox—and a very effective wasp he makes among the 
spiders. The web looks very ragged, and the spider severely wounded 
by the wasp’s vigorous onslaught on the “‘ Laws of Thought ”— 
thought, that is, about nothing. While this warfare is most ably 
conducted by Captain Knox, and his trenchant blows arouse the joy 
of battle in the breast of the reader, it is a question whether, on the 
whole, the case is not weakened rather than strengthened by the 
assumption which the reader is allowed—if not encouraged—to 
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make, that all logicians except Hegel are spiders who regard entangle- 
ment in their own web as the only valid claim to intelligibility. 
There are, to vary the metaphor, prophets as well as scribes of logic, 
and an honourable place among them belongs to Dr W. R. Boyce 
Gibson, whose admirable book The Problem of Logic, published in 
1908, ought not to be ignored in any discussion on Freedom and 
logic. In that book the Laws of Thought (about something) are 
successfully and convincingly stated, and their inviolability demon- 
strated in a manner which shows that Logic may be the faithful 
wooer of Truth, and not her betrayer. Dr Boyce Gibson, indeed, 
has the advantage over Captain Knox in one very important respect : 
he perceives, namely, that the transplantation of the Law of Contra- 
diction from the spider’s web of formal fabrications to the realm of 
reality means that we have to take every significant apparent contra- 
diction as a challenge to further thought, and in particular the 
apparent contradiction between freedom and determinism, both of 
which conclusions seem to be forced upon us by certain modes of 
experience. It is, therefore, not enough to say that determinism 
is false because it contradicts freedom, or voluntary action. We have 
to try to ascertain what is the real meaning of the freedom that we 
cannot help behaving as if we believed in, and the determinism that 
we cannot avoid assuming in all rational discussion. The following 
sentences from Dr Boyce Gibson’s book, amplifying the pregnant 
remark of the Preface already referred to, may serve to bring us to 
that only conclusion which is possible—the starting-point for the 
next intellectual conflict: ‘It is a well-known fact that when we 
set ourselves to think over the fundamental problems of our life . . . 
we soon find ourselves reaching apparently contradictory conclusions. 
In their most fundamental form these conclusions are known in 
philosophy as Antinomies. . . . Perhaps the most familiar of these 
Antinomies is that between Necessity and Free-Will. Sincere 
reflection on the problem may lead to the two opposite conclusions 
that we are free, and yet that we are not free. But an Antinomy of 
this kind is not a Contradiction. If it were this, it would not be so 
mentally stimulating as it is. It is not actual Contradiction that 
stimulates—what is meaningless cannot fail to be depressing—but 
the necessity our thinking nature is under to get beyond the illusion 
of Contradiction.”’ Captain Knox has most emphatically and con- 
vincingly shown us that there is no illusion in the will to be free, but 
he will hardly persuade those who, like Spinoza, feel that the only 
true liberty is knowledge of absolute dependence upon, and determina- 
woe ‘by, God that their valuation of determinism is nothing but 
usion, 
J. Cyrit FLOWER. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Nature of the Physical World. By A. S. Eddington, FR 
Plumian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridy. 
(Gifford Lectures, 1927).—Cambridge University Press, 1999 _ 
Pp. xix + 861.—12s. 6d. net. 


ProFEssor EppinetTon’s new book—the Gifford Lectures of 1997 
has attained the distinction of a best seller, side by side with Pro. 
fessor Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World. It well deserves 
it, and the fact is highly creditable to the intelligence of the British 
reading public. A distinguished foreign student, who picked it up 
in my room last week, said with admiration, “It is only you English 
who can write this sort of thing or care to read it.” A brilliant, 
amusing, thoroughly expert, but yet detached account of complicated 
and profound researches, submitted for the enlightenment and dis. 
cussion of the general public. That is the general character and 
purpose of the book, and the Gifford Trustees are to be congratulated 
on using their funds for distributing such matter and enlarging the 
audience of leading men of science. 

Professor Eddington, it is true, more than once warns off “ prying 
philosophers ” from intruding, while physicists are altering the state 
of matter every twenty minutes. And one can well understand it, 
if, as he says in one place he was expecting a fresh edition of the 
quantum theory before the end of his lecture. But the physicists 
must keep the curtain tight drawn till they have reached a decision, 
or else the ‘ prying philosopher,’ like the rest of the public to whom 
this volume is addressed, will be excited to follow and criticise their 
conclusions. 

As this review will be read rather by the ‘ prying philosopher’ than 
the physical expert, it will be best to state shortly the ground covered 
by the book and then the impression which it leaves on a lay mind 
inclining rather to philosophy than to physics. There are fifteen 
chapters and an Epilogue. Ten of the chapters are given to a popular 
account of the latest physical theories, the Fitzgerald contraction, 
Rutherford and the atom, Einstein and Relativity, the nature of 
gravitation, and, in greater detail, the various recent phases of the 
Quantum Theory. Much of this is difficult to grasp, not on account 
of the author’s obscurity—for he is the most attractive and lucid 
exponent imaginable—but because of the strangeness of the concep- 
tions and the breathless way in which one is called upon to accept 
as proved and definite some conclusion as to the behaviour of 
infinitesimal conceptions, dealt with through mathematical formule 
which the author is precluded from introducing into his lectures. 
Hence the very popularity of the treatment and the wealth of 
humorous illustrations are somewhat of a bar to the serious reader, 
who, pace the author, wishes to pry a little further into the 
foundations on which, in certain parts of the book, very sweeping 
conclusions are based. The other five chapters and the Conclusion 
are devoted to the more general aspects of the subject, and it is 
these which have naturally attracted the most popular attention, 
and are best calculated to excite the ‘ prying philosopher.’ 
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Three leading thoughts stand out in this more general portion of 
the book on which the more general thinker will inevitably fasten his 

ntion. 
The first is the part played by the mind in building the physical 
yorid. This is admirably discussed in the chapter on World- 
Building. It is summed up in the phrase “ Not once in the dim 

t, but continuously by conscious mind, is the miracle of the 
(yeation wrought.” Here we should certainly gather—and all the 
context concurs—that the conscious mind means the mind of man, 
evolving through the ages and gradually bridging the gulf between 
the facts of everyday experience and the set of conceptions also built 
upfrom conscious experience. The ‘ prying philosopher’ will find this 
chapter the most stimulating in the book. The element of per- 
manence in the physical world, which is commonly represented by 
the idea of “‘ substance,” is the main contribution of the mind to 
this plan of building. We construct things which satisfy the law of 
conservation. But we must not delude ourselves into thinking that 
we are the builders of the universe, ‘“‘ for the things which we might 
have built, but did not, are there just as much as those we did build. 
What we have called building is rather a selection from the patterns 
that weave themselves.” Evidently the author’s thought here is 
rather of the poetic than the philosophic order. He throws out 
here, as elsewhere, an abundance of ingenious ideas, drawn largely 
from his scientific experience, which are extraordinarily sugges- 
tive, but require careful re-examination and co-ordination in 
order to form the basis for anything which could be called a new 
philosophic view of the universe embracing the latest conclusions of 
hysics. 
: The second leading thought of a philosophic kind is a still more 
striking illustration of this. It is based on the indeterminacy which 
is attributed to the atom by the latest development of the Quantum 
Theory. Many readers will conclude that we are driven by this to 
the abandonment of any conception of the invariable predictable 
sequence of events at-least in the physical world. “I hold to it,” 
says Professor Eddington, “‘ that the earth goes anywhere it pleases.” 
Hence we might draw the conclusion not only that determinism with 
regard to human actions must be given up, as Bergson has taught us, 
but that indeterminism, a sort of free-will, must be also extended to 
the atomic world. Yet the conviction remains strong within us that 
ifwe throw ourselves out of the upstairs window we shall undoubtedly 
fall heavily to the ground. And, in another place, the author assures 
us of his personal conviction that another application of the law of 
gravitation—in regard to eclipses—may be relied on: “A total 
eclipse of the sun visible in Cornwall is prophesied for 11th August, 
1999, It is generally supposed that this eclipse is already pre- 
determined by the present configuration of the sun, earth and moon. 
Ido not wish to arouse unnecessary misgiving as to whether the 
eclipse will come off. I expect it will. . . . But it is predicted as a 
consequence of the law of gravitation—a law which we found in 
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Chapter VII. to be a mere truism. . . . I might venture to predict 
that 2 + 2 will be equal to 4 even in 1999, but it will not help to 
convince anyone that the universe (or, if you will, the human ming 
is governed by laws of deterministic type.”’ This is an exceedingly 
interesting passage, for we have to put it side by side with anothe 
on p. 244, where the laws of Nature are divided into three classes. 
(1) identical laws, (2) statistical laws, (8) transcendental laws, and 
it is suggested that if there are any genuine laws of control of th 
physical world they must be sought in the third group, the trap. 
scendental laws. It is these which are concerned with the particulg 
behaviour of atoms. It is, however, these very atoms that form the 

bodies which we have hitherto considered subject to the law of 

gravitation. The law of gravitation, we are told, is a mere truism, 

but the laws of the atoms with which we are now at last confronted~ 

Nature’s own intrinsic system of government—are at present beyond 

our conception. The contradiction is, of course, as apparent to 

Eddington as it is to any of his readers. It is a symptom of the 

general confusion that now hangs over the whole field. “I scarcely 

know what to think,” he says. ‘ Perhaps, after we have cleared 

away all the superadded laws which arise solely in our mode of 
apprehension of the world about us, there will be left an external world 
developing under genuine laws of control.”” Meanwhile, we may 
continue to prepare for eclipses and should avoid falling out of windows 
too far above the ground. 

The third section, which will specially appeal to the general 
reader, is that on ‘“‘ Science and Mysticism,” where the author tums 
from Lamb’s Hydrodynamics and abandons himself to a delightful 
reverie on the “ gladness of the waves dancing in the sunshine and 
the awe of the moonlight on the frozen lake.” ‘‘ Waves, ripples, 
laughter, gladness—the ideas jostled one another. Quite illogically 
we were glad, though what there can possibly be to be glad about 
in a set of ethereal vibrations no sensible person can explain. The 
gladness in ourselves was in Nature, in the waves, everywhere, 
That’s how it was.”” And then a defence follows for leaving a place 
for this other, the vague and unordered, but most inspiring, appre 
hension of Nature. Everyone will sympathise. Consciousness is 
greater than the quasi-metrical aspects of it which are abstracted to 
compose the physical brain, and the universe is greater on its side 
than the tiny part we have so far been able to make our own. . .. 
Comte, who is often taken as the purest example of the determinist 
attitude, was just as open in his way to these feelings as Wordsworth 
was in his. It would now seem that as we are making more and mor 
of the universe our own, so there are constantly revealed more and 
more mysteries to arouse our wonder, stimulate our curiosity, and 
give food for that frame of mind which Eddington here describes. 
All that the positive or hard-cased thinker would claim is that m 
matters which have already come under scientific analysis, and about 
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ial knowledge that we have acquired for the guidance of our 
jives, in short, that we do not unnecessarily fall out of windows. 


F. S. Marvin. 
Wetwyn GARDEN City. 





The Decline of the West. By Oswald Spengler. Authorised Trans- 
lation by C. F. Atkinson. Vol. II.—Allen and Unwin, 1928.— 
21s. net. 

Tar profound differences between German and English mentality 

are well illustrated by the appearance and the reception of this 
ntous book. A few years ago Germany was beaten flat, after 

putting up a magnificent fight against the whole world in arms. The 

Germans seem to be unduly depressed by the result of a struggle 

which, whatever the verdict of history may be about their war guilt 

and about some of their methods as belligerents, proved their enor- 
mous military strength and their power of endurance. And now, 
instead of shrieking “‘ Nous sommes trahis,” as the French would 
have done, instead of shrinking into themselves in proud stoical 
silence, as we should have done, they set to work ponderously to 
discover how and why it all happened. Their mood of pessimism has 
led them, poor though they are, to buy 200,000 copies of a vast work, 
which, by a rough computation, contains about half a million words. 

Spengler has provided them with a philosophy of history which 

explains why the vaulting ambitions of the Western European are 

destined to be disappointed. There may be some grim satisfaction 
in proving that what is happening was written in the Sibylline Books. 

Is this philosophy of history really valuable ? We have had other 
hooks, more or less on the same lines, from Germany—Houston 
Chamberlain’s pre-war book, glorifying the Nordic race and vilifying 
the Jews, and Count Keyserling’s Travel Diary and Europe. They 
all belong to the country of Hegel, where schematism on a colossal 
scale passes for the highest wisdom, and events are stretched on a 
Procrustes bed of the dialectic. It is not natural to Englishmen 
tothink in this way. We are not only empiricists ourselves: we are 
inlined to think that Nature improvises and muddles along like an 
Englishman. Spengler makes very few converts in this island. 

The notion that a nation, or a civilisation, or a ‘‘ culture,” has an 
allotted span of life, towards the end of which it becomes senile and 
dies, seems to rest on a misleading analogy with the lives of individuals. 
The great catastrophes of history most often come from external 
causes. In antiquity civilisation was blockaded on the east and 
north; the Roman Empire was a great defensive organisation, 
which exhausted itself in keeping the invaders out. The trump of 
doom sounded when at Adrianople, in 878, the legions, the invincible 
rbur peditum, were broken by the Gothic cavalry. In the Near 
East the wreck of civilisation in its most ancient seats was the work 
ofthe mounted nomads from Central Asia. The nascent civilisation 
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of America (which Spengler, in my opinion, ranks much too hj 
was murdered by the Spaniards. Changes in trade routes hay 
brought prosperity to some nations and decline to others. In gj 
these events there are no cyclic changes, so far as we can see, mo 
necessary exhaustion of a type; the forces that cast ‘‘ kingdoms olj 
into another mould ” are chiefly environmental. 

Spengler, however, is a man of very wide erudition, and his book 









is full of interesting information. His passing judgments and obit 
dicta are extremely stimulating. As an example (for in reviewing 4 
book of this size we must be content with one or two examples) let 
us take his remarks about Russia, a country which, he thinks, may 
come into its own when its Western rivals begin to decay. 

The genius of Russia belongs to the East. It could assimilate 
Byzantine civilisation, but has always been fundamentally anti. 
pathetic to that of Western Europe. Peter the Great made a colossal 
blunder when he tried to Westernise his subjects. In this townless 
land, inhabited by a primitive peasantry, cities of alien type fixed 
themselves like ulcers. The true Russian has always had “ap 
apocalyptic hatred ” for the West and all its ways. Moscow is holy, 
St Petersburg satanic. ‘‘ The young Russians of the days befor 
1914—dirty, pale, exalted, moping in corners, seeing all things with 
an eye of faith, were like the Jews and early Christians of the Helle. 
nistic cities, whom the Romans regarded with a mixture of surly 
amusement and secret fear.” Tolstoi could never interpret. this 
Russia ; he was tied tothe West. But Dostoyevski did understandit; 
he is the prophet of the Russia which is yet tobe. Heisa saint, Tolstoi 
only a revolutionary. Bolshevism is the final issue of Peter’s policy, 
The Bolsheviks are not the nation, not even a stratum of it, but the 
scum of the “‘ Petrine ’’ society, alien and Western like the rest, though 
seething with the hatred of the downtrodden. Tolstoi spoke of 
Christ and meant Marx. ‘To Dostoyevski’s Christianity the next 
thousand years will belong.” 

Such reflections, always acute and often convincing, abound in 
Spengler, and may be enjoyed by those who are only bored and con- 
fused by the jargon of ‘“pseudomorphosis,” ‘“‘ Apollinians,” 
“* Faustians,” and ‘“‘ Magians.”” This huge book emphatically ought 
not to be neglected. On the Continent its vogue is by no means 
confined to Germany. 


W. R. Ince. 
St Pauw’s, E.C. 





La Preghiera. By Mario Puglisi—Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 1928— 
Pp. 868.—28 lire. 


Proressor Mario Puc.ist, the author of this important book upon 
Prayer, is the head of an active movement in Italy known as the 
Association for Moral and Religious Progress, which, by means of 
its weekly meetings in Rome, Turin and other towns, and its widely- 
read bi-monthly periodical Il Progresso Religioso, is keeping alive 
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hout Italy an interest in liberal religion. This latest work from 
professor Puglisi’s pen is marked alike by scholarly erudition, philo- 
sophie thought and religious insight. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and instructive feature in the 

is the consistency with which the author traces an inner spiritual 
rality behind all exterior manifestations of word and act. He faces 
quite frankly the various naturalistic and materialistic explanations 
which have been given of the phenomena of prayer; he traces its 
ual growth from the primitive emotions of early man and shows 
how apt it has been, throughout the ages, to degenerate into super- 
tition and magic. But he contends that neither the researches of 
emparative anthropologists such as Sir J. G. Frazer, nor the investiga- 
tins of the modern psycho-analysts, are capable of giving a complete 
ation of those supreme emotional experiences which lie at the 

heart of the religious life. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part gives a philo- 
sphical analysis of the conception of prayer; the second gives a 
descriptive account of the different forms which prayer has taken 
among various races and in different periods ; the third gives a com- 
parison of the principal types of prayer classified according to their 
ration to the principal manifestations of the human personality ; 
the fourth gives an appreciation of the position which prayer occupies 
incontemporary religious life. 

Professor Puglisi recognises at the outset that there is an element 
of mystery in prayer, as in religion, that it has an “ irrational ” 
cement, which cannot be completely explained by reason. In prayer 
man is trying to span the gulf between the finite and the infinite, and, 
ashe oscillates between these two poles of Being, his thoughts and 
emotions change their aspect. At one time it is the material side of 
lifethat is uppermost in man’s thoughts, at another the transcendental. 
The religious life, in fact, has two aspects, the creative, which looks 
towards the future, and the conservative, which looks towards the 
past. “‘ These constitute the eternal dualism, under which the human 
girit grows. . . . Between these two poles life emerges and evolves ; 
between these two poles the history of man is unrolled” (p. 60). 
Both aspiration and tradition are required for the advance of the 
human spirit. 

The comprehensive survey which the writer gives of the various 
manifestations which prayer has assumed in the course of its develop- 
ment from primitive times shows how the inner yearning of the soul 
has continually tended to become crushed beneath the load of material 
preoccupations, how the aspirations of the individual have been sub- 
merged beneath institutional conventions. Yet both history and 
psychology teach us that all the while the innate forces of the indivi- 
dual soul are at work ready to break through for a fresh advance. 
Set forms of prayer may at first seem to stereotype expression and 
estroy initiative. But they also serve to maintain a devout disposi- 
tion of the soul through which man may rise to those heights of per- 
sonal contemplation and adoration which have their loftiest expres- 
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sion in the mystics and which mark the completest union of the human 
with the divine (p. 186). 

Some of the most striking examples of the forms which prayer 
assumes are given in that part of the book where the author sets oy 
his classification of types of prayer. He distinguishes four main 
types—the eudemonistic, the esthetic, the poetic and the ethical 
(p. 208). The first-named is on the whole the primitive type of prayer, 
although our author quotes Plato and Thomas Aquinas as advocates 
for direct appeal for divine help. Hoc licet orare, says the latter, 
quod licet desiderare (p. 211). In relation to the second type, the close 
association of art and religion is emphasised both in paganism and 
Christianity, and it is pointed out how the glories of the open sky and 
of mountain heights have so often been linked with feelings of adora. 
tion. Poetic prayer is marked by a sense of inner light and illuming. 
tion, which accompanies the understanding of divine truth. “ Thou 
shinest upon me,” says St Catherine of Siena, “* with thy light. Thou 
hast made me know Thy truth; Thou art that Light which is above 
every light ’ (p. 238). The highest stage of prayer is, however, the 
ethical, which carries with it the conception of the sacrifice of self for 
the good of others. It does not seek to escape from the limitations of 
the everyday world in some rhapsodic ecstasy, but it seeks “to 
struggle in the world for the triumph of the good,” and to acquire 
“energy capable of transforming human life into a divine life” (p. 277), 
In the greatest religious geniuses the different types of prayer are all 
combined. 

The book concludes with an interesting description of some of 
the tendencies of modern religious life. Although naturally the 
author is mainly interested in the newer developments, he yet fully 
recognises the spiritual value that is enshrined in the forms of even 
the oldest traditional religions and feels that a certain amount of 
symbolism may well be a permanent element in religious worship. 
He touches upon “ the renaissance of Hussitism in Bohemia and of 
Calvinism in Hungary ” (p. 298), and makes some reference to the 
Deutschglaubige Glaubensgemeinschaft which has recently arisen in 
Germany. This movement bears a strongly national character; it 
rejects the Christian tradition, associates itself with the gods of the 
ancient Germanic myths and takes the hammer of Thor as its religious 
emblem. But our author does not regard such manifestations of 
excessive nationalism as the dominant element in modern thought. 
The tendency of leading intellectual and religious thinkers is towards 
a wider conception of humanity and of human destiny. 

Professor Puglisi’s book, of which only a bare summary can here 
be given, is enriched with copious references and illustrations taken 
from recent religious writers, Eastern and Western, and it is to be 
hoped that, in view of its interest for English readers, it may in due 
course be translated and made available for the English-speaking 
world. 


BERNARD M. ALLEN. 
Rome. 
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The Anglican Communion, Past, Present and Future. Being the 
Report of the Church Congress at Cheltenham, 1928. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon H. A. Wilson, Hon. Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Gloucester.—London : John Murray, 1929.—Pp. xii + 512.— 
7s. 6d. net. 


Paradise Lost was intended to justify the ways of God to man; it 
proves nothing, as some critic has noticed, but that Milton was a great 
t, The fact is that truth—it is almost an aphorism—is a seeking 
rather than a finding. This Congress was summoned to discuss “ the 
Anglican Communion, Past, Present, and Future”; but it was rather 
an occasion for the establishment of new and friendly relations 
between Churchman and Nonconformist, and between science and 
rligion. There is, however, another point of view, and this gives 
one the spectacle—not unlike that of the meetings of the British 
Association—of a gathering of earnest seekers after truth; and, as 
s either of these assemblies, one may return to Milton and the 
quest of truth generally and add two other quotations, one from 
Tennyson: “* Thou hast not gained a real height . . . because the 
scale is infinite”; and the other from Carlyle: ‘On the scale of 
Infinity all is well.” 

The relevance of these reflections, and of the two quotations, will, 
I think, be clear to the reader of this volume. Not spiritual truth 
alone, but also, and in perhaps equal measure, intellectual truth, was 
the quest of this Church Assembly. Take, for example, the searching 
paper of Dean Inge, and the able and judicious summary of Dr. 
Barnes ; they are disquisitions on science quite as much as on theology. 
The fact seems to be that in our day science, if not actually religious, 
is drawing nearer to religion ; and the modern scientist is constantly 
finding himself looking through Nature up to Nature’s God—“ For 
if He thunder by law, the thunder is yet His voice.” ‘“* There is 
grandeur in this view of the world,” said Darwin; ‘‘ There is religion 
in this view of Nature,” says the evolutionist of to-day. Not long 
ago a review writer spoke of “‘ the reverence with which Sir Oliver 
Lodge always approaches the deep problems of existence”; and 
lord Haldane once observed that ‘‘ the more things are contemplated 
as spiritual, the more they are found to be real.”” Modern science, I 
repeat, is at least on friendlier terms with religion than it was in the 
days of Huxley and Tyndall. 

I have, indeed, to note that if some aspects of science received 
their due at this meeting, the theological debates left much to be 
desired. Surely more attention (once more, it is the seeking that 
counts) should have been given to the fundamentals of Christianity, 
and less to its temporary forms. As an illustration, one may refer to 
the question of the Revision of the Prayer Book, a subject in which I 
confess I take little interest, though it has given rise to an enormous 
amount of controversy, and probably endangered and delayed the 
hopes of a general ecclesiastical understanding. As the Rev. H. 
Kenneth Luce said a short while ago, “in the Revised Prayer Book 
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‘practically no account has been taken of the New Testament criticjgn, 
of the past half-century.” 

But this remark applies to all such theological questions. ‘Why 
do we gain by adding a pinnacle here or removing an unsj tly 
gargoyle there, in the venerable edifice of Christianity, if the found. 
tions are unsound ? With the Old Testament criticism I am not g 
present concerned ; it is on the New Testament that the Christin 
religion is based, and with the New Testament it must stand or fall, 
One can only express gratitude to those who are engaged in the wor 
of textual investigation. And in this respect let us look to th 
foundations, for it is possible that we are on the eve of one of the mos 
momentous religious crises in the history of humanity. 

And what of the other main subject of this Church Assembly, 
that is to say, science, whether physical, mental, or moral ? Indeed, 
these popular divisions seem to be losing their stricter lines of demares. 
tion. Has there been any digging down to bedrock in the depart. 
ment of scientific investigation ? I cannot see that there has been, 
Even the theory of relativity appears to be to some extent reasoning 
in a circle ; the modern atomic theory discloses new forms of energy, 
but it leaves energy itself as great a mystery as before. No; we 
cannot actually get down to fundamentals in science any more than 
in theology; this confession was made, and almost in identical 
words, by all the speakers who took for their subject the popular— 
perhaps too popular—doctrine of human development. “ It can 
deal only with phenomena. It cannot deal with the ultimate cause 
of things.” This remark of Dr Headlam’s was repeated almost 
verbatim by Dean Inge, Bishop Barnes, and Dr W. R. Matthews, 
But, unless in the case of Dr Barnes, their outlook on science seems 
to have been mostly confined to the theory of the descent of man; 
and even on this familiar ground they neglected what has always 
appeared to me an important line of argument. Let me quote 
a few words from an article I wrote in 1874: ‘‘ There is one great 
era in this history ; it is the period at which language becomes the 
handmaid of life. . . . The philological history of the word am (or 
its equivalents) runs parallel to the psychological history of the 
human consciousness ; indeed, they are not parallels; they are in 
fact two aspects of the one history. . . . That word is more wonderful 
than all the suns and systems, for without it we could have no know: 
ledge whatever of suns and systems.” 

But, again, “‘ our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is 
wide,”’ and in the observations on science made by the speakers at the 
Congress there was seldom a broad view of the universe. Science 
is still confined to the region of fact and the finite; but where 
these end may not other and greater truths begm? We ask, for 
example, Is man to be found in other planets? On the theory of 
probability, ““ No”; on the scale of Infinity, ‘‘ Yes.” No inquiry 
into the finite can be complete without some reference to the Infinite. 
‘* The path of induction, which is so safe a guide through the physical 
and historic fields, fails us wholly as we approach the skirting forests 
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of the Infinite, and will lead no one either to the Temple of Beauty 
or the sanctuary of worship hid within the silent depths.” It is 
the path of induction that even philosophy must follow in its 

after truth. And I fear there is no achieving the quest 
by this method. What then is left? There is left this question : 
“Can man by searching find out God?” And one answer comes 
from Fontanes : ‘Il doit moins se prouver qu’il ne doit se sentir”, 
the same thought as was expressed by Pascal: “ Le cceurases raisons 
que la raison ne connait pas.” In other words, “ ask thy own heart, 
for there resides thy God ”—* the God which worketh in you both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.” And this, the highest truth 
of all, finds abundant expression in this volume of wide and varied 
interest ; for instance, in the words of Dr W. R. Matthews, who hopes 
that “the significance of religious experience will be more carefully 
pondered as a clue to the meaning of the world.” 
Morton Luce. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 





The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an introduction and a com- 
mentary, by C. G. Montefiore. 2nd Edit.—London: Mac- 
millan, 1927. 30s. net. 


An apology is due from the present writer to Mr Montefiore and to 
the HispeERT JOURNAL for an unintentional delay in reviewing these 
volumes. Scholars and others who have read the first edition of this 
commentary, and who have known that it was out of print, have 
looked forward with eagerness to the appearance of this new edition. 
They will not be disappointed, unless they have expected to find 
something widely different from the earlier book. Differences of 
course there are, in the addition of fresh matter and the omission of 
features deemed to be of secondary importance. But the general 
aim and scope of the work is what it formerly was, to study the teach- 
ing of Jesus as it is contained in the Synoptic Gospels, to distinguish 
as far as possible between the authentic and the unauthentic, and to 
show how much of what is thus recovered may be, and should be, 
taken into the service of Liberal Judaism. The years that have 
elapsed since the publication of the first edition will have shown to 
what extent this last object has been realised by those for whom it is 
primarily intended. The commentary, however, will be, as it has been, 
studied by a large number of readers to whom Liberal Judaism is not 
a subject of immediate personal concern. They will read it for the 
purpose chiefly of learning the opinion of a Jewish scholar, of broad 
sympathies and eminently fair judgment, upon the records which 
deal with the life of Jesus. That opinion they will find, yet they may 
perhaps wonder and even regret that it was deemed necessary to 
include such a large amount quoted from the arguments of other 
scholars. This is a feature which was very marked in the earlier 
book, and is no less so in the new one. 

One great want in the earlier book was the promised third volume, 
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to be contributed by Dr Israel Abrahams, of illustrative essays 
notes upon Rabbinical subjects.. These were to a small extent su 
plied by the two series of Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, wel 
known to all students. Dr Abrahams did not live to carry out the 
original project ; but one of the most valuable additions in the ney 
book is an essay specially written by him, when already ill and g 
considerable sacrifice, upon the difficult and important subject of the 
“*Am-ha-Areg.” It is an invaluable contribution to the know] 
of that obscure field of study, and, together with Biichler’s great 
monograph, Der Galildische Am ha Aretz, will form the standard 
authority for a long time to come. Careful comparison would pro- 
bably disclose a large number of modifications of the original text; 
but the general effect is to show with what eager interest the write 
has followed all the suggestive hints of Synoptic scholarship since the 
earlier book appeared, and has subjected his own views to fresh 
revision and criticism. Those who know Mr Montefiore will find him 
on every page, and hear the familiar voice in every sentence. And 
they most of all will hope that this great work may be the means of 
bringing satisfaction to him in the spread of the ideas which he has 
so deeply at heart. 

R. T. Herrorp, 


KELSALL, CHESTER. 





Religion and the New Testament. By the Rev. R. H. Malden, Hon. 
Canon of Ripon.—Oxford University Press, 1928.—Pp. xiii + 
204.—6s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book is a very vigorous attempt to defend orthodox Christianity 
against Modernist views. It is written by a sincere believer anda 
careful student. It can hardly be described as unprejudiced, but 
it is quite free from bitterness towards opponents. It is an 
“ Apology” for orthodox Christianity. There is both skill and 
charm in his advocacy, and to those who are inclined to believe 
already there would be much force in his arguments. 

Many special pleaders begin with a show of toleration and breadth 
of sympathy. There was something of this in F. D. Maurice, He 
seemed to welcome the doubter with respect and described his 
difficulties with candour and almost appreciation, and then suddenly 
the doubter found himself involved in a maze of mysticism : he did 
not know where he was. He could only realise that everything 
which had been conceded to him had been snatched away again, and 
that somehow the Athanasian Creed turned out to be entirely true. 
Mr Malden does not confuse us in this way. His style is limpid 
and his arguments are clear. He does not sympathise with “ the 
increasing number of religious teachers who would reduce faith to 
mere refusal to listen to anything which might have a disturbing 
effect upon familiar ideas.” He knows something of Comparative 
Religion and is not afraid of it. “If the parallels between certain 
pagan and Christian beliefs and practices are in reality as close as is 
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sometimes asserted, that is not in itself any ground for surprise or 
disquietude.” “ It is possible to regard all pagan religion as a genuine 
effort to find God and therefore to acknowledge gladly any measure 
of success Which it has attained.” ‘“‘ The whole of human history 
has been a preparation for the Incarnation of the Son of God.” 

For Mr Malden, Christianity is not a philosophy or a moral 
code, but “‘a particular attitude towards life as a whole.” With 
this most liberal Christians would agree, but then he goes on to assert 
that “ this attitude finds its justification only and entirely in certain 
historical facts.” ‘‘It is the primary function of Christianity to 
declare that certain things have actually happened and that because 
these things did happen, and for no other reason whatsoever, certain 
views about the nature of God, the nature of man and the relation 
between God and man are true, and that all other views which have 
been, or may be advanced, on these subjects, are untrue.” 

When we ask what these events are on which the whole weight of 
Christianity rests, we find that they are practically everything 
related of the birth, life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ as 
reported in the Gospels, and everything believed about Jesus Christ 
by St Paul and the rest of the New Testament writers. “‘ Christianity 
leans upon these facts with all its weight. If this appears hazardous 
it must be remembered that there are no other facts of ancient 
history which are attested in the same way, or in anything resembling 
the same degree, at the present time.’”” Many students of Com- 
parative Religion and of the New Testament would regard that 
aim to unique attestation as exaggerated. Perhaps the most 
doubtful of his statements occurs when he is referring to Canon 
Streeter’s interesting suggestion that “‘Q represents the primitive 
Gospel of Antioch, the matter peculiar to Matthew, the Gospel of 
Jerusalem, and that peculiar to Luke, the Gospel of Czsarea.” 
From this suggestion of Canon Streeter Mr Malden deduces what 
Canon Streeter certainly would not accept, that “‘ there is very little 
room left in their narratives for any vague, oral tradition, and as the 
authorities on which they relied were all of first-class value, the 
possibility that they have admitted any element of legend into their 
Gospels becomes very slight indeed.” This means that the birth 
stories of Matthew and Luke, however contradictory in appearance, 
are true ; that the visits of the Wise Men and of the Shepherds are 
true, that all the miracles are true, and that the bodily Resurrection 
and the ascent into heaven are true. If Christianity depends entirely 
on certain events having happened and the interpretation of these 
events in the Creeds and Articles of the Church of England, this 
complete assurance as to the accuracy of the Gospels and their free- 
dom from legendary elements is highly satisfactory, but it is not in 
accord with the results of modern liberal criticism among Anglicans 
and Nonconformists. 

Mr Malden’s aim is to prove that all the New Testament writers 
agree in asserting that Jesus was the Christ, the son of God, that he 
tose from the dead, and that his death and resurrection made a 
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fundamental difference in the relation of man to God. Hej J 
the fact that our earliest Gospel, St Mark, in its earliest form, says 
nothing of the Resurrection and that in the most authentic sayj 

of Jesus, such as the Lord’s Prayer and the parable of the prodi 
son, there is no suggestion of an atoning sacrifice by Himself, or of 
any need for it. He ignores the fact of the contradictory character. 
istics of the birth stories and of the genealogies. The mere fact that 
all the New Testament writers regard Jesus as the Christ in some 
sense or other does not prove that he was more than man. It is wel} 
to remember that there was another opinion which they all held in 
common and constantly proclaimed, that the end of the world was 
imminent, and that Christ would come upon the clouds of heaven to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

It is surely dangerous to place the whole weight of Christianity 
as the inspiring religion for the regeneration of the world on the 
accuracy of the New Testament writers, or to claim that they are 
unanimous. Their unanimity is of a very vague and partial kind, 
If Christianity is to depend absolutely on a belief in certain events 
of a miraculous nature having happened, which have entirely changed 
man’s relation to God, there is an ever-increasing number of reverent 
and spiritually-minded men and women who will have to say that 
they do not believe in such a Christianity, and that they feel its 
foundation is hopelessly insecure. 

Perhaps the essential difference between liberal Christianity and 
Mr Malden comes out most clearly when Mr Malden says “the 
Christian view of life does not try to commend itself as intrinsically 
and in the abstract the most probable and reasonable which the 
mind of man can conceive. If it did it is hard to see why it should ever 
succeed in gaining a single rational adherent.” ‘‘ The Christian 
message rests entirely upon the belief that at a certain definite time 
and place certain definite things did happen.” To the liberal 
Christian, on the other hand, what is true in Christianity is intrinsie; 
it appeals to his deepest needs, it is in harmony with his highest self, 
It finds him ; he does not find it. What is true and divine for him: 
in Christianity is not the miraculous but the natural. It is Jesus as: 
he lived, it is his spirit and his teachings which appeal to him, whieli 
claim his allegiance and call out his reverence. ‘‘ Christianity ” is; 
indeed, as Mr Malden says, “‘ a particular attitude towards life as a. 
whole.”’ It is the attitude, or, as I should prefer to call it, the spirit 
of Jesus Christ himself. We desire the peace and power which: 
comes to us when we live in that spirit. We feel that it is the spirit 
which unites, which reconciles, which gives light and joy and strength: 
to life. The Gospel of Jesus interprets every man to himself and: 
makes him realise that he is “‘ greater than he knew.” It is not am 
extraordinary series of doubtful events ; it is “ the light that lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world.” 
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